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Concern  over  TV  abuse  drama 


Producer  defends 
controversial  film 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


THE  woman  who  is 
the  subject  of  an 
acclaimed  “true- 
life"  television 
drama  about  hor- 
rific child  sexual 
abuse,  to  be  broadcast 


tonight,  tine  aHmiftwl  ranTHng 
up  allegations  against  man 
she  claimed  had  raped  her. 

The  drama,  No  Child  Of 
Mine,  is  being  billed  as  the 
Cathy  Come  Home  of  the  '90s, 
and  is  expected  to  prompt  a 
clamour  for  more  help  £br  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse  and  sup- 
port for  adults  who  have  sur- 
vived it_ 


The  harrowing  programme, 
which  has  already  sparked 
controversy  over  its  use  of  a 
13-year-old  actress  in  simu- 
lated sex  scenes,  depicts  a girl 
being  abused  from  when  she 
is  stm  in  primary  school  by 
adults  including  her  mother, 
stepfather  and  a social 
worker.  She  Is  sent  out  as  a 
t iy  her  Briber. 

Makers  of  the  ITV  network 
drama,  comm fastened  by  Me- 
ridian Broadcasting,  have  de- 
fended the  extreme  nature, 
and  extent  of  the  abuse  as 
being  a fhithftil  account  of 
what  really  happened  to  a 
woman  they  have  named  only 
as  Kerry. 


Children's  charities  have  | 
lined  up  to  praise  the 
programme  as  typical  of  what 1 
can  happen  to  young  people,  i 
The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chll- 1 
dren  said:  “We  know  th£s  is  i 
one  child's  true  experience  of  I 
sexual  exploitation." 

Doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  Kerry  have  been  voiced  by 
the  director  of  social  services 
of  the  local  authority  where 
she  lived  as  a child  and  was  in 
care. 

The  director,  who  cannot  be 
named  in  case  Kerry  is  identi- 
fied as  a result;  told  the 
Guardian  the  woman  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Kcdry  was  some- 


body employed  by  his  depart- 
ment as  a social  worker.  The 
routine  police  check  on  her 
background  had  thrown  up 
serious  concerns. 

It  had  emerged  that  there 
had  not  only  been  doubts 
about  the  abuse  sbe  said  she 
Tiari  suffered  as  a teenager, 
but  that  more  recently  the 
police  had  resorted  to  covert 
video  surveillance  of  her 
home  to  disprove  her 
that  she  was  being  routinely 
abducted  and  subject  to  sa- , 
tanic  abuse.  ! 

When  challenged  with  this 
evidence,  Kerry  had  admitted 
fabricating  allegations  but 
had  said  she  was  suffering 


"flashbacks"  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  genuine  abuse 
she  insisted  she  had  been  sub- 
ject to  as  a child. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
clude that  the  abuse  she  says 
she  suffered  as  a child  did  not 
take  place,  but  this  woman 
has  a proven  track  record  as  a 
liar.”  the  director  said  yester- 
day. 

“We  do  not  know  when  the 
lying  started.  Was  she  abused 
and  then  started  to  lie  as  a 
consequence  of  what  hap- 
pened and  of  not  being  lis- 
tened to  about  it?  Even  that 
must  invalidate  the  story  on 
one  level." 

The  development  raises 


serious  questions  about  the  | 
media’s  approach  to  sexual  | 
abuse,  and  their  capacity  to 
verily  accounts,  and  comes  at 
a time  when  there  is  deep 
public  anxiety  about 
paedophiles. 

Bob  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of 
Social  Services,  said:  "This  il- 
lustrates the  complexity  of 
the  lives  of  many  people  who 
grow  up  in  care,  but  offers  a 
cautionary  message  that  the 
facts  need  to  be  carefully 
checked.” 

The  programme's  producer, 
Peter  Kosminsky,  last  night 
stood  by  the  production.  He 
said  Kerry’s  account  had  been 


exhaustively  corroborated 
over  the  two  years  it  had 
token  to  moke  the  film,  and 
he  remained  confident  about 
her  story. 

Asked  if  he  nnd  his  col- 
leagues had  approached  the 
police  or  the  local  authority 
Involved,  he  said  his  over- 
riding concern  had  been  to  do 
nothing  which  would  risk 
identifying  her. 

“1  gave  this  young  woman 
my  solemn  word  that  she 
would  not  be  identified  and 
we  did  nothing  that  could  put 
her  in  difficulty."  Mr  Kos- 
mimky  said. 

The  extraordinary  se- 
Turn  to  page  2.  column  3 


Two  years 

ago,  this 

policeman 

issued  a 
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libel 
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claiming 
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damages. 
Yesterday 
he  was 
sent  to 
prison 
for  10 
years 


Britain  to  join  FBI 
phone  tap  system 
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Ronald  Palumbo:  jailed  for  10  years  for  conspiring  to  smuggle  cannabis  into  Britain 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 
and  Alison  Daniels 


BRITAIN  has  secretly 
agreed  with  its  EU 
partners  to  set  up  an 
international  tele- 
communications tapping  sys- , 
tem  in  co-operation  with  the 
FBI.  it  is  revealed  today. 

The  agreement  rovers  tele- 
phones and  written  communi- 
cations — telexes,  faxes,  and 
e-malL  To  make  tapping  eas-  \ 
- ier,  telecommunications  com-  .j 
panies  would,  be  obliged  to 
give  security  and  intelligence  I 
agencies  the  key  to  codes  in- ! 
stalled  in  equipment  sold  to  j 
private  customers- 
Detailed  plans  are  being 
drawn  up  by  officials  in  a 
secret  network  of  EU  commit- 
tees established  under  the 
“third  pillar”  of  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty,  covering  coop- 
eration on  law  and  order 
issues. 

Last  night  civil  liberties 
groups,  while  agreeizzg  that 
there  was  a need  for  such  an 
agreement  to  fight  against 
serious  crime,  said  the  plans 
raised  a number  of  privacy 
and  data  protection  issues 
and  must  be  the  subject  of  a 
full  public  debate. 

Doug  Henderson,  Labour 
home  affairs  spokesman,  ex- 
pressed concern  about  ac- 
countability and  said  the 
rules  of  authorisation  should 
he  disclosed. 

Britain  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Joint  action  in 
this  area,  which  is  conducted 
on  an  inter-governmental 
basis,  with  no  role  for  the 
European  finmm'iBqinn.  the 
European  Parliament  or  the 
European  Court  of  Justice.  It 
is  area  where  the  EUs  "demo- 
cratic deficit"  is  most  evident 
Key  points  of  the  plan  are 
outlined  in  a memorandum  of 
understanding  signed  by  EU 
states  in  1995,  which  is  still 
classified.  It  reflects  increas- 
ing concern  among  European 
.photograph; joanna  nathan-ayhes  intelligence  agencies  that 


Coached  mourners  line  street  for  Deng’s  cremation 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Beijing  on 
the  late  leader’s  final  journey 


UNDER  the  winter  sky, 
white  flowers 
blossomed  brleQy  yes- 
terday on  leafless  trees 
along  Beijing’s  Avenue  of 
Eternal  Peace. 

A modest  minibus  be- 
decked with  ribbon  deliv- 
ered the  body  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping-. past  throngs  of 
shivering  workers  and. 
bureaucrats  — bussed  in  to 
line  the  street  but  grateful 
for  a day  off  work  and  a 
two-decade-  respite  from, 
revolutionary  folly. 

The  last  Journey  of  Chi- 


na's last  afi-powerfol  vet- 
eran of  the  6, OOO-miie  Long 
March . covered  barely  two 
miles. 

There  were  few  tears  for 
a man  who  allowed  nnima- 
glned  economic  liberty  but 
seat  tunim  into  Tiananmen 
Square  in  1989  to-  crush 
broader  freedoms.  The  late 
paramount  leader  deliv- 
ered goods,  not  dreams. 

Thousands  of  police  kept 
grief,  -the  most  politically 
dangerous  of  emotions  in 
China,  'quarantined  to  a 
stretch  of  road  between  the 


People’s  Liberation  Army 
general  hospital,  where. 
Deng  died  last  Wednesday 
night  aged  92,  and  the  Ba- 
ba oshan  Revolutionary 
cemetery,  where  he  was 
cremated  yesterday  tax  a 
brief  private  ceremony. 

- Deng’s  widow  and  five 
children  were  - shown  on 
state  television,  wailing  be- 
forfe  a corpse  covered  to  the 
neck  with  a red  flag  embla- 
zoned with  a gold  hammer' 
and  sickle,  the  standard  of 
the  tfomniuxdst  Party. 

One  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters. Deng  Nan.  buried  her 
head  against  his  forehead. 
Another,  Deng  Rang,  cried 
out:  “Dad,  you  are  not 
dead.” 


Jiang  Zemin,  the  70-year- 
old  party  chief  named  as 
Mr  Deng’s  successor  in 
1989;  shuffled  Impassively 

past  the  corpse  followed  by 
other  members  of  the  rul- 
ing politburo.  Unconfirmed 
reports  in  Hong  Kong  say 
Mr  Jiang  is  under  pressure 
from leftwingers  within  the 
party  critical  of  Deng’s 
free-market  maxims. 

More  than  100,000  people 

lined  the  street,  according 
to  the  official  Xinhua  news 
agency.  The  actual  figure 
seemed  somewhat  less.  A 
state  memorial  ceremony 
will  be  held  later  today  In 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  People 
for  10,000  screened  guests. 

Deng’s  family  and  the  po- 


litburo he  fashioned  to  lead 
tiie  world's  last  remaining 
I Communist  superpower  lin- 
gered barely  20  minutes  at 
the  crematorium  to  bid 

I fhrewell  to  a man  whose  life 
I spanned  almost  an  entire 
century,  who  survived  — 
and  often  orchestrated  — 
perpetual  Communist  Party 
purges,  and  who  trans- 
formed the  lives  of  nearly  a 

<jnarf»r  nF  hnwianlrtml. 

The  crowd  outside  waited 
in  silence  — very  different 
from  the  students  who, 
after  the  death  of  ousted 
party  boss  Hn  Yaobang, 
strode  raucously  down  the 
same  street  to  grieve  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  carry- 
ing banners  and  bouquets  of 


I paper  flowers,  a traditional 
! emblem  of  mourning. 

Many  of  yesterday’s 
mourners  had  been 
coached  and  Issued  with 
, similar  flowers.  There  was 
no  hint  of  the  subversive 
sentiments  paraded  in  1989 
when  students  carried  post- 
ers declaring:  “The  wrong 
mnn  him  died**. 

Bnt  nor  did  Deng’s 
mourners  resemble  the 
tearful,  traumatised  and 
monochrome  mass  that 
lined  the  Avenue  of  Eternal 
Peace  In  1976  for  Zhou  En- 
lal  and  then  Mao  Zedong. 

Yesterday’s  mourners 
Turn  to  page  2',  column  3 
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modern  technology  wfll  pre- 
vent them  from  tapping  pri- 
vate communications. 

EU  countries,  it  says, 
should  agree  on  “interna- 
tional interception  stan- 
dards” set  at  a level  that 
would  ensure  encoding  or 
scrambling  systems  can  be 
broken  by  intelligence 
agencies. 

EU  governments  agreed  to 
co-operate  closely  with  the 
FBI  in  Washington  as  they 
work  out  detailed  plans. 

The  memorandum  was 


drawn  up  after  British  offi- 
cials presented  the  EU  with  a 
proposal  to  “tag"  individual 
subscribers  to  new  satellite- 
| based  telecommunications 
systems.  They  said  govern- 
ments must  meet  the  threat 
posed  by  new  international 
mobile  systems  which  “will 
provide  unique  possibilities 
for  organised  crime  and  will 
lead  to  new  threats  to 
national  security”. 

The  documents  have  been 
unearthed  by  Tony  Bunyan, 
editor  of  Statewatch,  a 
: research  organisation  which 
monitors  the  activities  of 
police  and  intelligence  agen- 
cies in  Britain  and  the  EU. 

Alerted  to  the  existence  of 
the  memorandum  last  year. 
Lord  Tardoft  chairman  trf  the 
Lords  European  Community 
committee  — regarded  as  Par- 
liament's most  effective  EU 
scrutiny  body  — asked  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
for  a copy.  Mr  Howard  replied: 
“It  is  not  a significant  docu- 
ment" It  did  not  therefore 
meet  the  criteria  for  parlia- 
mentary scrutiny,  be  said. 

“The  committee’s  role  is  to 
attempt  to  fill  the  democratic 
deficit  in  the  EU  — that  can’t 
be  done  if  it  is  kept  in  the 
dark,"  Lord  Tordoff  said 
yesterday. 


Since  its  launch  the  Virgin  Growth  PEP  has  always 
been  one  of  the  top  ten  funds  of  the  149  in  its  sector.* 
Ah,  if  only  all  launches  were  as  successful. 
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SSSHBH  Deng 

Shouty-louty  over  makes 
happy-clappies  final 


journey 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  House  debated  Angli- 
can services  and  the 
revivalist  movement 


I revivalist  movement  yes* 

terday.  The  Church  is  short  of 
money,  but  MPs  were  not 
short  of  suggestions  for  get- 
ting the  punters  back  into  the 
pews. 

Simon  Hughes  raised  the 
subject  during  Questions  to 
the  Church  Commissioners. 
This  is  my  favourite  five  min- 
utes in  the  parliamentary 
month.  It  is  like  a cross  be- 
tween Holy  Communion  and 
The  Price  Is  Right 

Mr  Hughes  said  it  didn't 
matter  whether  people 
attended  traditional,  old  fash- 
ioned services,  or  were 
“happy  clappies ...  the 
Church  should  welcome 
everyone,  no  matter  what  the 
volume  of  their  worship.  Let's 
get  ’em  all  in.  The  more  they 
are  in,  the  more  successful  the 
Church  will  be.” 

Those  who  have  been  visit- 
ing some  dark,  cold  country 
church  and.  thinking  them- 
selves alone,  have  suddenly 
become  aware  of  the  vicar 
standing  silently  by  their  side, 
would  recognise  the  voice  of 
Sir  Michael  Alison,  who 
answers  questions  for  the 
Commissioners. 

Sir  Michael's  voice  is  pip- 
ing, yet  sombre  and  mellow 
too,  expressive  of  a pious 
gloom,  like  an  elderly  suffra- 
gan bishop  who  has  aban- 
doned hope  of  ever  having  his 
own  See. 

“They  can  be  happy  dap- 
ples,” he  intoned.  “Or  they 
could  belong  to  the  Militant 
Tendency . . Who  could  he 
have  meant?  Ann  Wldde- 
combe?  John  Gummer? 

"Don’t  tell  Tony  Blair!” 
shouted  Tony  Banks,  and  In- 
deed there  is  something 
rather  happy-dappy  about  the 
Labour  leader.  I have  seen 
that  fixed  and  gleaming  smile, 
that  determination  to  force 
goodwill  down  the  throats 
even  of  the  least  deserving,  in 
our  local  happy-dappy 
church. 


(In  fact  there  can  be  quite  a 
happy-clappy  air  in  Parlia- 
ment The  congregation 

cheers,  applauds  and  laughs 
demen tedly  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Perfectly  ordinary 
speeches  are  greeted  by  cries 
of  “Hosanna!  "and  “Praise 
Be!”  or  their  equivalent  All 
that  is  missing  are  the  tam- 
bourines and  electronic  key- 
boards, and  of  course  the  bit 
where  you  have  to  snog  the 
person  next  to  you.  That  goes 
on  outside  the  Chamber.) 

Then,  with  a certain  awe- 
some inevitability,  Michael 
Fab ri cant  stood  up.  It  was  par- 
ticularly unsurprising  that  be 
should  he  an  expert  on  the  An- 
glican church  since  he  is  what 
The  Frankfurter  AUege- 
meine  Zeitung  would  have 
called  (disgracefully,  in  my 
opinion)  derjude  Fabricate. 
But  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered if  he  were  a practising 
Shintoist  and  the  House  were 
discussing  the  Cargo  Cult:  he 
would  still  have  something  ut- 
terly irrelevant  to  say. 

“May  I pay  tribute  to  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  which  yest er- 
day  put  on  a service  for  Girl 
Guides,  a service  which  I had 
the  honour  of  attending, 

I though  not  in  any  capacity  as 
a Girl  Guide . . ."On  and  on  he 
burbled.  I learned  at  the  week- 
end that  he  has  even  started 
complaining  about  me  to  the 
1 chaps  who  run  the  BBC  radio 
cars.  My  reply  is:  ifhe  wants 
me  to  stop  being  rude  about 
him,  he  should  stop  saying 
silly  things  in  public. 

Next  Mr  Alison  told  us  that 
the  Commissioners’  projected 
income  was  £125  million  for 
1997.  Mr  Banks  sprang  up. 
“That  means  in  effect  that 
they’re  almost  bankrupt!  The 
only  way  they  can  increase 
their  income  is  by  going  back 
to  the  traditional  service. 

“People  don’t  go  to  church 
to  be  felt  up  by  the  person  next 
to  them  in  the  pew.  They  want 
the  Hand  of  God  laid  on  them, 
not  the  hand  of  some  stranger. 
Why  don’t  they  take  an  exam- 
ple from  football,  and  get  a few 
Italian  stars  in.  and  a bit  of 
razzmatazz?” 

Italian  stars?  Who  did  he 
mean?  Even  the  Pope  isn't  Ital- 
ian. And  Mr  Banks  had 
reversed  his  own  argument 
within  10  seconds. 

Mr  Alison  morosely  de- 
scribed him  as  a member  of 
the  “shouty-louty”  tendency. 
There  is  something  awfully 
dour  about  ecclesiastical  ‘ 
humour. 


continued  from  page  1 
may  have  been  spectators 
rather  than  participants 
but  they  were  still  splashed 
with  diverse  colour  and 
emotion.  After  the  crema- 
tion many  tied  their  paper 
flowers  to  trees  and  bushes 
at  the  side  of  the  road. 

A young  woman  shouted 
thanks  to  Deng  for  not 
ruining  the  stock  market 
(prices  slumped  but  quickly 
rallied  after  his  death).  A 
cycling  squad  from  Shen- 
gyang  interrupted  practice 
to  show  respect  to  a leader 
whose  reforms  had  given 
them  expensive  frames 
from  Italy  and  high-tech 
brakes  from  Japan. 

Many  of  the-  organised 
mourners,  however,  par- 
roted passages  from  the 
People’s  Daily. 

“Deng  Xiaoping  is  the 
great  architect  of  the  great 
task  of  reform  and  opening 
up  to  the  outside  world,” 
Intoned  one.  “We  will  con- 
tinue unswervingly  on  the 
road  he  has  shown  us.” 

Deng  and  other  senior 
party  leaders  signed  a 
pledge  in  1956  in  favour  of 
cremation  (Mao  did  the 
same  but  his  embalmed 
corpse  still  lies  under  glass 
in  Tiananmen  Square). 

A letter  from  his  family 
asked  that  his  corneas  be 
put  in  an  eye  bank  and  his 
body  parts  used  for  scien- 
tific research  — a break 
with  a Confhcian  tradition 
that  Crowns  on  mutilation 
! of  the  body. 

A cortege  of  Audis  and 
Mercedes  with  smoked 
glass  windows,  a dozen 
minibuses  and  two  antique 
Red  Flag  hmousmes  deliv- 
ered family  and  officials  to 
Babaoshan  and  a hidden 
crematorium,  said  to  have 
been  fitted  with  a new  fur- 
nace to  avoid  contamina- 
tion of  Deng’s  ashes. 

“Mao  Zedong  made  China 
to  stand  up.  Deng  Xiaoping 
made  it  rich.”  said  Cui 
Hang,  who  waited  more 
than  two  hours  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  coffin.  The 
vast  majority  of  Chinese, 
though,  are  still  poor.  The 
task  now  facing  Deng’s 
family,  the  aristocracy  of  a 
privileged  caste  of  “prince- 
lings”, and  the  political 
elite  he  installed  is  to  try  to 
hang  on  to  what  he  gave 

them. 


Tories  to  go 
public  over 

Tube  sale 


IBchsei  White 

and  Rebecca  ffcnlthers 


THE  Cabinet  will  today 
announce  its  intention 
to  privatise  London 

Underground  to  try  to 

regain  political  momentum 

and  expose  a “Wack  hole"  in 
Labours  spending  plans. 

The  predicted  £600  million 
proceeds  of  the  seBcff.  if  the 
Tories  win  an  unlikely  fifth 
term  on  May  l,  will  be 
pledged  to  reinvestment  in 
the  crumbling  network. 

That  promise,  from  the 
Transport  Secretary,  Sir 
George  Young,  In  a Commons 
statement  today.  Is  designed  to 
reassure  voters  in  key  London 
marginals  where  Labour  plans 
attacks  on  the  sale  — _ despite 
London  Tory  MPs  insisting  it 
is  a potential  vote- winner. 

The  pledge  will  weaken 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  expected 
attack  today  on  his  Labour 
shadow,  Gordon  Brown.  The 
Chancellor  is  set  to  claim 
Labour  opposition  to  privati- 
sation would  open  a £2 
bmion-a-year  hole  in  Trea- 
sury spending  plans  — which 
Mr  Brown  has  accepted  — a 
hole  that  would  have  to  be 
filled  by  higher  taxes. 

Consultants  will  examine 
three  main  possible  privatisa- 
tion options:  the  lode,  stock 
and  barrel  sale  of  the  entire 
network;  the  franchised  sale 
of  individual  lines  to  reflect 
the  sale  of  British  Rail;  and 
the  piecemeal  sale  of  trains, 
lines  and  stations. 

There  will  also  be  a sweet- 
ener to  reassure  long-suffer- 
ing commuters  when  Sir 
George  confirms  that  conces- 
sionary fores  and  travelcards 
will  remain.  “The  London 
Underground  will  he  a unique  i 
and  very  difficult  privatise- 1 
tton  to  sell  to  the  public,”  he 
admitted  in  a leaked  memo 
last  month. 

The  rubber-stamping  of  the 
sale  was  part  of  yesterday’s 
special  session  of  the  “inner 
Cabinet”  to  refine  the  draft 
Tory  manifesto,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  include  populist 
measures  on  law  and  order 
and  education. 

But  privatisation  of  Chan- 
nel Four  and  the  Post  Office 
are  likely  to  be  put  on  the 
back  burner  yet  again.  As 
reported  in  yesterday’s 
Guardian,  a new  workfare 
package  designed  to  get  the 


Deng  Xiaoping's  widow,  Zhao  I -fa,  kisses  her  husband  farewell  at  the  Babaoshan 
Revolutionary  cemetery  as  daughter  Deng  Lin  looks  on  in  tears  photograph:  fan  rujun 


long-term  unemployed  back 
to  work  is  to  be  extended.  And 
a further  squeeze  on  councils 
to  sell  their  housing  stock 
will  be  offered. 

With  the  deadline  for  rail- 
ing a March  20  election  now 
past,  MPs  were  speculating 
yesterday  that  John  Major 
may  stage  an  etui)’  Easter 
recess,  possibly  on  March  20, 
and  announce  a May  1 poll 
during  that  break  or  Immedi- 
ately afterwards.  That  would 
leave  two  or  three  days  of  leg- 
islative tidying  up  before  a 
manifesto  launch  — the  for- 
mal starting  gun  — by  all  the 
parties  around  April  & 

Conservative  sources  In- 
sisted that  yesterday’s  Cabi- 
net session  was  routine.  But 
key  ministers,  including 
Michael  Heseltine,  Mr  Clarke. 
Michael  Howard,  lan  Lang, 
and  Mr  Major’s  feuding  cam- 
paign managers  — Brian  Ma- 
wbinney  and  Lord  Cran  bourn 
— were  there.  So  were  back- 
room boffins  such  as  David 
Willetts  MP  and  Danny  Fin- 
kelstein,  director  of  research 
at  Central  Office. 

Last  night  the  shadow 
transport  secretary.  Andrew 
Smith,  called  the  threatened 
Tube  privatisation  a "night- 
mare vision”  which  would 
bring  further  transport  chaos 
to  millions. 

A rightwing  think-tank  had 
already  proposed  the  "com- 
mercially advantageous”  clo- 
sure of  outer  suburban 
stations  beyond  the  system’s 
zone  three. 

Mr  Smith  said:  “Tory  Tube 
privatisation  would  sell  pub- 
lic assets  cheap  and  delay  In- 
vestment further.  Labour 
would  build  partnerships  to 
attract  investment  while 
retaining  strategic  control  — 
a better  deal  for  Londoners 
and  the  taxpayers." 

But  Conservatives  say 
Labour’s  half-baked  version  of 
the  Private  Finance  Initiative 
will  still  be  constrained  by 
Treasury  borrowing  limits. 

Mr  Clarke  is  likely  to  claim 
that  Mr  Brown  will  miss  pri- 
vatisation receipts. 

Labour  does  not  rule  out 
privatisations  of  Its  own,  in- 
cluding the  national  air  traf- 
fic service,  which  the  Tories 
hope  to  raise  £500  million  by 
selling.  Margaret  Beckett,  the 
shadow  trade  secretary, 
refused  on  Sunday  to  rule  out 
such  a move,  a stance  con- 
firmed by  Tony  Blair  aides. 


Foster  father  arrested  in  Billie- Jo  murder  inquiry 


Eerie,  obsessive 
and  blood-sucking 


Luke  Harding 


THE  foster  father  of  the 
schoolgirl  Bfllie-Jo  Jen- 
kins was  arrested  yes- 
terday in  connection  with  her 
murder  10  days  ago.  Sion  Jen- 
kins, deputy  headmaster  of  a 
comprehensive  school,  was 
last  night  being  questioned  by 
detectives  at  Hastings  police 
station  In  East  Sussex. 
Bfllie-Jo.  aged  13,  was  blud- 


Michael  Billington 


St  Nicholas 

The  Bush,  Shepherd's  Bush 


Critics  have  a lot  in 
common  with  vampires: 
both,  as  P.  G.  Wode- 
house  suggested,  “come  out 
after  dark,  up  to  no  good”. 
Which  is  rather  the  point 
made  by  Conor  McPherson  in 
his  eerie,  obsessive  one-man 
play,  in  which  a Dublin  drama 
critic  in  the  throes  of  a break- 
down falls  in  with  a south 
London  vampire  and  emerges 
purified  by  the  experience. 

Brian  Cox,  bulky  in  a typi- 
cally baggy  critic’s  suit  takes 
the  stage  with  commanding 
ease  and,  for  the  first  half  at 
least,  keeps  one  riveted.  He 
describes  how,  as  a critic,  he 
turned  himself  into  a “charac- 
ter” through  his  abrasive 
reviews  and  drunken  behav- 
iour. But  one  day  he  fell  in 
love  with  Helen,  an  actress 
playing  Salome  at  the  Abbey, 
crazily  lied  to  the  director  ata 
post-first  night  pub  party 
about  the  tone  of  his  review 
and,  abandoning  wife  and  fam- 
ily. eventually  fallowed  Helen 
and  the  cast  to  London,  claim- 
ing that  his  eulogistic  notice 
had  been  rewritten  by  his 
editor. 

Can  such  things  be?  Mc- 
Pherson persuades  you  that 
they  can.  He  captures  very 
well  the  feuding  intimacy  of 
Dublin  life  where,  unlike  Lon- 
don, critics  and  artists  regu- 
larly collide. 

He  also  conveys  the  self- 
loathing  and  romantic  obses- 
sive ness  of  an  ageing  hack 

who  finds  in  Helen  an  Ho- 
meric ideal.  I don't  know  of 
any  critic  who  has  actually  de- 
stroyed his  life  through  his 


fixation  with  an  actress;  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  think  it  could 
happen. 

Forme  the  play  goes  off  the 
bofl  only  when  the  degraded 
hero  is  taken  up  by  a vampire 
and  acts  as  his  pimp,  nightly 
luring  London's  glittering 
young  back  to  his  pad. 

I presume  this  is  intended 
as  inner  fontasy  rather  than 
stark  reality:  a metaphor  for 
the  critic's  kinship  with  these 
parasitic  nocturnal  blood- 
suckers and  a symbol  of  his 
attempt  to  revivify  himself 
through  the  elixir  of  youth. 
But  McPherson's  writing,  so 
good  when  rooted  in  Dublin 
reality,  loses  its  narrative 
grip  when  it  explores  the  tur- 
moil of  nervous  breakdown. 

Never  mind — Cox  is  al- 
ways fascinating  to  watch.  He 
has  a remarkable  ability  to 
buttonhole  an  audience,  con- 
fiding in  us  as  if  we  were  sit- 
ting in  his  front  room.  He  also 
has  the  capacity  to  convey 
inner  grief!  it  was  there  when, 
as  a young  actor,  he  played  the 
distraught,  silent  hero  of 
David  Storey's  in  Celebration, 
and  it  is  here  now  In  this 
loquacious  critic  when  he  con- 
fesses he  dare  not  respond  to 
his  wife’s  care  because  “you 
open  those  floodgates.  Christ 
knows  what  the  hell  is  going 
to  come  pouring  out”. 

Cox  colours  the  perfor- 
mance with  humour  and 
irony,  but  at  its  heart  lies  the 
strange  sadness  of  a man  in 
the  grip  of  a Faustian  fontasy 
about  the  exchange  or  his  soul 
for  power.  The  play  may  not 
be  as  spellbinding  as  McPher- 
son’s This  Lime  Tree  Bower; 
but  Cox,  under  the  author’s 
Immaculate  direction,  leaves 
behind  an  ineradicable  image 
of  middle-aged  melancholic 
yearning. 


geoned  to  death  with- an  18- 
inch  tent  spike  in  the  back 
garden  of  her  family  home  as 
she  painted  the  patio  doors. 
She  had  lived  with  Mr  Jen- 
kins, his  wife  Lois,  and  their 
four  natural  daughters  since 
1992,  moving  with  them  to 
Hastings  the  following  year. 
Mr  Jenkins  told  detectives  his 
IQ-year-old  daughter  Lottie 
stumbled  on  Billie-Jo’s  body 
after  they  returned  home 
from  a music  lesson.  He  said 


Sion  Jenkins,  and  his  foster  daughter  Billie-Jo  Jenkins 


she  had  been  left  alone  at  the 
house  for  just  40  minutes. 

Detectives  yesterday 
refused  to  identify  the  man  in 
custody,  but  sources  said  Mr 
Jenkins  was  arrested 
following  a planned  operation 
yesterday  morning.  A Sussex 
police  spokesman  said:  “A 
local  man  in  his  30s  has  been 
arrested  and  is  helping  with  | 
inquiries  at  Hastings  police 
station.” 

Mr  Jenkins,  aged  39,  and 
headmaster-designate  of  Wil- 
liam Parker  Secondary | 
School  in  Hastings,  faced  the 
cameras  last  week,  three  days 
after  Billi e-Jo's  murder.  At  a , 
press  conference,  he  said  the 
family  had  been  “totally  dev- 1 
astated”  by  the  killing,  and  1 
paid  tribute  to  his  “beroyant, 
articulate,  practical”  and 
helpful  daughter.  “We  are 
working  closely  with  the 
police  In  the  hope  her  killer 
will  be  found  and  that  we  can  { 
eventually  piece  our  lives 
back  together  over  the  com- 
ing years,”  he  said. 

A secretary  at  William 
Parker  school  said  yesterday 
Mr  Jenkins  had  been  absent 
on  leave  since  the  killing. 

Mrs  Jenkins,  aged  35,  who 
is  a social  services  depart- 


ment project  manager,  last 
week  revealed  that  the  family 
had  decided  to  move'  house 
following  a series  of  disturb- 
ing Incidents  in  the  weeks  be- 
fore Biflie-Jo's  death. 

A neighbour  had  called 
police  after  a prowler  was 
spotted  in  the  Jenkins's  gar- 
den. The  family  had  also  com- 
plained following  break-ins  at 
the  derelict  house  next  door. 
Detectives  said  Bfflie-Jo  had 
told  friends  she  believed  she 
was  being  stalked,-  it  emerged. 


Mr  and  Mrs  Jenkins  be- 
came legal  guardians  of  Bil- 
lie-Jo  in  December.  They 
shared  custody  with  her  natu- 
ral father  Bill  Jenkins,  who  is 
no  relation.  He  is  separated 
from  her  mother  Debbie 
Wood.  Both  live  in  east 
London. 

Last  week  Mr  Sion  Jenkins 
described  how  his  daughter 
Lottie  discovered  Billi  e-Jo's 
body.  “Lottie  was  the  first 
person  to  see  Billie  when  we 
returned  back,”  he  said. . 


“That  day  and  the  next  she 
was  totally  distraught.” 

Two  other  local  men  have 
already  been  arrested  and 
released  In  connection  with 
the  murder. 

Detectives  have  been  sifting 
through  560  questionnaires 
completed  by  people  who 
were  in  the  area  on  the  day  of 
BUlie-Jo’s  death. 

Checks  were  carried  out  on 
Saturday  by  35  police  officers 
who  questioned  1.600 
motorists. 


Producer  defends  film 


Labour  unveils  BSE  ‘map’ 


THE  backlog  of  cattle  car- 
casses waiting  to  be  incin- 


I casses  waiting  to  be  incin- 
erated because  of  BSE  will 
not  be  cleared  until  2010  be- 
cause of  government  incom- 
petence, Labour  claimed 
yesterday. 

Unveiling  a “BSE  map  of 
Britain",  deputy  leader  John 
Prescott  said  no  community 
was  unaffected  by  the  BSE 
crisis. 

“The  legacy  erf  this  incom- 
petence and  mismanagement 
will  touch  every  community 


in  Britain,”  he  said. 

“Our  BSE  map  of  Britain 
shows  that  no-one  is  far  from 
a BSE  storage  site  or  render- 
ing plant  Everyone  is  bear- 
ing the  cost  erf  the  £3.5  billion 
beef  tax.”  Mr  Prescott  pledged 
an  inquiry  under  Labour  to 
make  details  of  the  cull  pub- 
lic. Agriculture  Minister 
Douglas  Hogg  accused  Mr 
Prescott  of  “trying  to  score 
cheap  political  points  out  of  a 
national  crisis”  and  of 
“scaremongering”. 


continued  from  page  l 
quence  of  events  by  which 
Kerry  came  to  be  employed 
by  the  local  authority  where 
she  was  in  care,  and  where 
she  says  she  was  abused, 
starts  with  her  referral  to 
social  services  at  age  13  in 
1987. 

None  of  the  allegations  she 
mnrip  while  in  care  against , 
her  parents  and  her  step- 
father were  proved. 

According  to  the  director, 
there  was  “substantial  evi- 
dence that  she  self-harmed, 
blaming  black  eyes  on  others 
and  giving  contradictory 
a counts”. 

In  1991  she  ran  away  from 
care  and  subsequently  made 
allegations  against  staff  of 
both  the  children’s  homes  she 
had  lived  in  — allegations  she 
later  withdrew. 

She  then  made  further 
claims  that  she  had  been 
abducted  by  her  mother  and 
stepfather,  had  been  raped 
and  had  acid  sprayed  cm  her 
legs. 

The  medical  diagnosis  was 
not  consistent  with  this  and. 
the  director  says,  “there,  was 
a view  that  she  had  caased 
the  injury  to  herself  with  hy- 
drogen peroxide.” 

Since  returning  to  the  area 


where  she  grew  up,  after  qual- 
ifying as  a social  worker,  Ker- 
ry has  been  living  with  her 
mother,  whom  she  says  has 
apologised  to  her. 

Kerry  was  recruited  by  the 
local  authority  after  it  made  a 
deliberate  decision  not  to 
check  her  care  file. 

Once  the  police  check  last 
month  raised  the  concerns, 
the  authority  ordered  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  her 
mental  state,  which  is 
awaited. 

It  is  believed  the  assess- 
ment will  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  she  suffers  from 
Munchausen's  syndrome,  a 
condition  under  which  the 
sufferer  complains  of  symp- 
toms that  are  pretended  or 
self-induced. 

Mr  Kosminsky  declined  to 
confirm  that  the  woman  in 
question  was  the  subject  of 
his  film.  After  he  spoke  to  the 
Guardian,  however,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  local  author- 
ity received  a telephone  call 
from  a senior  Meridian  execu- 
tive, protesting  at  the  behav- 
iour of  the  social  services 
director. 

The  Guardian  had  at  no 
stage  told  Meridian,  or  Mr 
Kosminsky.  the  name  of  the 
authority. 


Mr  Kosminsky  accused  the 
director  of  recklessness  in  ap- 
proaching the  newspaper. 

He  said:  “That’s  an 
appalling  breach  of 
confidentiality  which  can 
only  cause  this  woman  more 
misery  than  she  has  already 
suffered.” 

However,  the  director  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  stand 
by  and  see  unsubstantiated 
claims  of  sexual  abuse  by 
social  workers  presented  as 
as  true  story. 

“Sexual  abuse  by  residen- 
tial care  staff  has  not  been  un- 
known, sadly,  but  the  effect  of 
this  film  must  be  further  to 
reduce  confidence  in  social 
services  that  exist  to  help 
young  people  in  these 
circumstances.” 

Child  care  groups  are  gear- 
ing up  to  take  on  the  issues 
raised  In  tonights  drama, 
which  is  to  be  fallowed  by  two 
further,  related  programmes 
later  this  week  and  the 
launch  of  a special  telephone 
I help  line  for  adult  survivors 
1 of  abuse. 

Valerie  Howarth.  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  charity  Child- 
Line.  said:  “This  film  graphi- 
! cafly  bears  out  what  children 
tell  us  every  day  on  our  help 
lines.” 
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Met  officer  from  station  at  centre  of  corruption  allegations  jailed  for  role  in  drug-smuggling  racket 

cBent  copper’  gets  lOyears 
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A SERVING  Metro- 
politan Police  offi- 
cer from  the 
station  at  the  cen- 
tre of  corruption 
allegations  was  sentenced  to 
10  years'  Imprisonment  yes- 
terday after  being  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  to 
smuggle  cannabis  worth  mil- 
lions of  pounds  into  Britain. 

Ronald  Palumbo,  a detec- 
tive constable  formerly  based 
at  Stoke  Newington  police 
station,  north  London,  was 
one  of  four  men  jailed  for 
their  part  in  a drag-running 
operation  uncovered  when 
customs  officers  stopped  a 
lorry  returning  from  Spain  in 
November  1995  and  found 
cannabis  worth  over  £2  mil- 
lion in  a secret  compartment 
The  Jury  at  Canterbury 


crown  court  was  told  that  cus- 
toms believed  the  gang  bad 
carried  out  three  other  smug- 
gling trips  on  the  same  scale. 
Passing  sentence.  Judge 
James  Vine  told  the  32-year- 
old  police  officer  he  was  what 
was  known  as  a “bent  cop- 
per”. Palumbo,  of  Chlngford, 
Essex,  had  previously  issued 
a writ  against  the  Guardian  I 
seeking  damages  for  alleged 
libel  in  connection  with  an 
article  he  claimed  defamed , 

hhn  j 

He  was  Jailed  yesterday ! 
with  his  father-in-law,  Ken-  i 
neth  Harris,  43,  of  Welling, 
Sent,  David  Ng,  37,  of  Higham 
I Park,  London,  and  Reginald 
Bllngworth,  39,  of  Greenwich, 
London.  All  four  had  denied 
two  drug-smuggling  charges. 

Harris,  described  by  the 
Judge  as  the  “commander’’  of 
the  organisation,  was  jailed 
for  12  years,  Ng  10  years  and 
Illingworth  nine  years. 


Stoke  Newington  police  station;  13  had  convictions  quashed 


During  the  15-day  trial,  the 
jury  heard  that  customs  at 
Dover  uncovered  the  smug- 
gling operation  during  a ran- 
dom search  of  a lorry  carry- 
ing satamua  tram  Spain.  The 
vehicle  was  owned  by  Harris. 
Be  . had  faked  documents 
showing  it  had  been  carrying 
legitimate  loads.  , 

The  jury  was  told  Palumbo 
bad  driven  the  lorry  on  the  ■ 


first  trip  and  flew  to  Spain  to 
act  as  a courier  on  the  other 
three.  He  helped  load  the  can- 
nabis on  to  the  lorry  on  the 
final  trip,  the  proscution  said. 

The  32-year-old  detective 
was  transferred  from  Stoke 
Newington,  police  station  In 
January  1992  as  part  of  Opera- 
tion Jackpot,  an  investigation 
into  alleged  corruption  at  the 
station.  He  was  later  sus- 


pended and  charged  with  per- 
jury and  conspiracy  to  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice.  He 
was  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley in  December  1995. 

In  a civil  action  brought  by 
housing  worker  Rennie  | 
Kingsley  against  the  Metro- 1 
: politan  Police  in  the  same 
month,  the  court  was  fold  that 
Palumbo  Tv»d  planted  a drug 
on  Mr  Kingsley  and  fabri- 
cated evidence  against  him. 

The  officer  was  also  in- 
volved In  the  arrests  of  other 
defendants  who  later  alleged 
they  had  been  the  victims  of 
fabricated  evidence.  The  Met 
paid  out  a total  of  more  than 
£500.000  in  damages  for  false 
Imprisonment  and  wrongful 
arrest  to  people  arrested  by 
officers  from  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. In  all,  13  people  had  their 
convictions  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  AppeaL 

On  January  25, 1995  Palum- 
bo issued  a writ  against  the 


Guardian  through  the  Police 
Federation's  solicitors,  Rus- 
sell, Jones  and  Walker.  In 
which  be  claimed  damages 
for  libel  in  connection  with 
an  article  published  three 
years  earlier.  He  also  sought 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Guardian  from  publishing 
“any  similar  words  defama- 
tory to  the  plaintiff. 

The  writ  was  never  served 
and  he  was  not  part  of  the 
action  which  the  Guardian 
successfully  defended  earlier 
this  montb  against  five  other 
officers,  all  of  whom  had  been 
cleared  of  all  wrongdoing  and 
whom  the  Guardian  accepted 
were  not  involved  in  corrup- 
tion in  anyway. 

Palumbo  is  the  second 
Stoke  Newington  officer  to  be 
jailed.  Former  Detective  Con- 
stable Roy  Lewandowski  was 
jailed  for  18  months  in  1992 
for  stealing  from  a murder 
victim's  house. 


THERE’LL  BE 
A WAILING 


Swan  dancer  waiting  in  wings  to  tour  US 


Royal  Ballet 
star  exits 
to  seek  out 
adventures 


AN’ A WEEPING 


DanGMster 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  Ballet  suf- 
fered a blow  to  its  pres- 
tige yesterday  when 
one  of  its  leading  dan- 
cers announced  that  he  was 
leaving  the  company  to  fulfill 
an  engagement  in  the  US  with 
a small  north  London-based 
company. 

Adam  Cooper,  one  of  the 
young  stars  of  the  Royal  Bal- 
let and  a product  of  its  train- 
ing system,  announced  yes- 
terday he  would  be  leaving 
the  company  at  the.  end  of 
March.  He  has  been  a princi- 
pal dancer  with  the  Royal  Bal- 
let since  January  1994,  and 
has  danced  many  of  the  major 
roles,  including  Romeo. 

Cooper,  25,  is  leaving  to  per- 
form in  the  American  tour  of 
Adventure  In  Motion  Pic- 
tures' version  of  Swan  Lake. 
The  production,  which 
Opened  in  the  West  End  last 
autumn,  features  an  all-male 
corps  de  ballet  and  a leather- 
dad  Black  Swan. 

Cooper  provided  the  inspi- 
ration for  the  acclaimed  pro- 
duction, and  shared  the  rede 
oT  the  Swan.  The  Royal  Ballet 
granted  him  leave  of  absence 
to  create  the  role  and  perform 
it  in  London  but  it  is  under- 
stood the  company  was  un- 
willing to  allow  him  more 
time  off. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Royal  Ballet  said  yesterday: 
“If  somebody  feels  very 
drawn  to  go  and  do  something 
then  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do.  It  is  a sad  loss  for  us  bat  it 
is  great  for  him.  We  win  al- 
ways cope  with  the  loss  of  an 
individual.  The  whole  of  the 
company  is  at  least  as  big  as 
the  sum  of  its  parts.” 

Matthew  Bourne,  director 
of  Adventures  In  Motion  Pic- 
tures and  Swan  Lake  choreog- 
rapher, said:  “Naturally  we 
are  thrilled  that  Adam  has 
chosen  to  join  AMP  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  decision  to  leave  the 
Royal  in  order  to  undertake 
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the  LA  season  with  us.  It  is 
our  intention,  as  it  is  with  all 
our  artists,  to  give  Adam  cre- 
ative input  into  developing 
new  projects  with  us  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  perform 
worldwide." 

The  American  run  of  Swan 
Lake  opens  in  Los  Angeles  (m 
April  25.  A New  York  run  is 
planned  for  next  year.  When  : 
it  played  in  London,  AMP's 
Swan  Lake  became  foe  long- 
est-running single  ballet  in 
the  West  End  since  Diaghi- 
lev’s  1921  version  of  The 
Sleeping  Prince. 

Critics  praised  Cooper,  and 
the  production  was  a huge 
success  tor  the  small  Isling- 
tonhased  company.  Adven- 
tures In  Motion  Pictures  was 
started  by  Bourne  and  has 
grown  from  a tiny  touring 
group  into  a 32-strong  com- 
pany that  specialises  in  adapt- 
ing classical  ballets  to  theatri- 
cal dance. 

This  latest  defection  could 
be  indicative  of  problems 
ahead  for  the  grand  institu- 
tions of  British  dance  such  as 
the  Royal  Ballet  “There  are 
more  opportunities  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself  in  dance,” 
said  the  Guardian’s 
critic,  Judith  MackreE.  “Five 
years  ago  the  Royal  Ballet 
was  as  glamorous  as  one 
could  get  In  this  country." 

With  the  growth  of  block- 
buster dance  successes,  no- 
tably the  Jazz-flamenco  of  Joa- 
quin Cortfes  as  well  as 
Michael  Flatley  and  River- 
dance,  it  may  prove  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  institutions 
such  as  the  Royal  Ballet  to 
hold  on  to  the  stars  they  have 
nurtured  and  brought  up 
through  their  ranks. 

But  the  company  was  put- 
ting a brave  face  on  the  loss 
yesterday.  “He’s  decided  he 
wants  to  throw  himself  body, 
soul  and  voice  into  a new 
career  move.  He  wants  to 
move  into  acting  as  well  a 
classical  dance.  I’m  sure  he 
would  be  welcome  back,  but 
we’re  not  financially  in  a po- 
sition to  guarantee  his  posit- 
ion,” the  spokeswoman  said. 


ZdltanSolyxnosl: 

The  last  high-profile  loss 
from  the  Royal  Ballet  was 
Hilo  Hnngariin  principal  In 
September.  “Irreconcilable 
differences"  with  the  com- 
pany’s artistic  directin', 

Anthony  DoweD,  were  cited 
afterthe  dancer  decided  the 
company’swork  as  “a  load 
of  shit”.  SolymosL  had  been 
brought  in  topartnorDar- 
cey  Bussell.  Audiences 
warmed  to  his  strutting  ma- 
chismo, although  the  critics 
were  not  convinced.  One  de- 
scribed Ms  Swan  Lake  per- 
formance as  Hke  “ahead 
waiter  with  delusions  of 
grandeur". 


AN' A GNASHING 
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Starred  and  feathered . . . Adam  Cooper  in  the  role  he  created  for  AMP’s  acclaimed  Swan  Lake  photograph-  Henrietta  butler 


Wayne  Sleep: 

Probably  the  best  precedent 
for  the  departure  of  Adam 
Cooper  from  the  Royal  Bal- 
let. Sleep  left  the  company 
in  1983  after  10  years  as  a 
principal  dancer,  frustrated 
that  he  was  not  being  given 
the  main  roles  because  of 
Ms  height-  He  toured  with 
his  own  company,  perform- 
ing Dash  and  The  Hot  Shoe 
Show.  He  reached  Ms  big- 
gest audience  when  he  per- 
formed with  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Sleep  retired  in  , 

1969,  but  returned  in  1994  j 
with  English  National 
Ballet. 
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Michael  Clark: 

The  Royal  Ballet  School’s 
star  pupil,  Clark  was  also  its 
homegrown  rebel,  leaving 
to  join  Ballet  Rambert  in 
1979  and  then  pursuing  a 
freelance  career.  Successful 
as  both  choreographer  and 
dancer.  Clark  was  invited  to 
create  a new  work  for  the 
Royal  Ballet  in  1994,  bnt 
pulled  out  two  weeks  before 
the  work  was  due  to  be  pre- 
miered at  Covent  Garden. 


AC  Milan 

plan 

£500m 

London 

flotation 
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yi  C MILAN,  one  of  the 

AA  world’s  most  famous 
# lfootbaR  dubs,  are  plan- 
ning a £500  million  stock  mar- 
ket flotation  next  year  and 
have  appointed  the  Dutch- 
owned  stockbroker  ABN 
AmroBoare  Govett  to  advise 

fht»rtV  • • • 

The  move  Is  a firm  indica- 
tion that  - Milan,  currently 
owned  by  the  Italian  media 
magnate  former  prime 

minister  Silvio  Berlusconi, 
will,  asrmnaared,  be  comi  ng 
to  market  ■■ 

Although  Milan  are  keen' 


est  on  a listing  on  the  Milan 
stock  exchange,  Italian  listing 
requirements,  unlike  those  in 
London,  insist  that  a com- 
pany coming  to  market  has 
been  profitable  for  the  previ- 
ous three  years. 

But  because  of  heavy  ac- 
counting writedowns  after 
the  Bosnian  ruling  giving 
players  free  transfers  at  the 
end  of  their  contracts,  Milan  | 
are  expected  to  report  a loss 
for  1996,  malting  a London 
listing  an  easier  and  — be- 
cause of  football’s  popularity 
in  the  City  — a more  attrac- 
tive option. 

As  in  Britain,  football  is 
only  now  being  taken  seri- 


ously by  the  financial  com- 
munity in  Italy,  mainly  be- 
cause of  an  impending  shake- 
up  of  television  revenues  that 
will  leave  the  biggest  dubs 
with  a larger  share  of  Income. 

At  present,  television  reve- 
nue is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  20  leading  dubs  in 
Seric  A.  meaning  that  Milan's 
television  income  is  only  10 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
some  of  the  small  dubs  in 
Serie  B.  However,  once  the 
shake-up  is  completed,  Milan 
should  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  clubs  in  Italy,  along 
with  the  Turin  dub  Juventus, 
who  have  already  applied  for 
a London  listing. 


Both  dubs  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about 
the  threat  to  their  domination 
of  Europe  posed  by  English 
dubs  — fiars  which  have 
been  intensified  by  the  in- 
creased financial  musde  Of 
newly  floated  dubs  such  as 
Chelsea. 

Alessandro  Dassina.  a di- 
rector of  ABN  Amro  Hoare 
Govett  in  Italy,  said  Manches- 
ter United  were  the  chib  on 
which  AC  Milan  would  be 
modelling  themselves  in  City 
terms. 

He  added:  “Football  is  go- 
ing through  a strong  change 
In  Italy,  and  all  the  big  dubs 
are  working  hard  to  get  a 


clearer  picture  on  where 
future  revenue  is  coming 
from.  A C Milan,  the  organi- 
sation, must  be  as  efficient  as 
A C Milan  the  team.” 
According  to  the  most 
recent  accounts  available, 
Milan  lost  32  billion  lire  (£12.6 
million)  in  1994-95.  Losses 
were  reduced  to  21  billion  lire 
last  season  after  an  injection 
of  cash  from  Mr  Berlusconi 
However,  the  loss  is  likely 
to  be  larger  this  season,  sim- 
ply because  the  club  has  de- 
cided to  write  off  the  transfer 
value  of  its  players  to  add 
clarity  to  its  balance  sheet, 
giving  it  a chance  of  return- 
ing to  profit  next  season. 


You  see,  despite  BTs  latest  round  of  price  cuts, 
we’re  still  20%  cheaper  for  international  calls  on 
weekday  evenings  and  all  weekend. 

So  if  you're  a Mercury  customer,  there’s  a lot  of 
whooping  an’  a singing  an’  a cheering. 

For  details  Free  Call  0500  500  366. 
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Murder  of 
soldier  should 
act  as  catalyst 
to  restart  peace 
process, 
funeral  told 

THE  IRA  murder  of  a young 
soldier  should  act  as  a 
"catalyst  to  restart  the  peace 
process”,  mourners  at  his  fu- 
neral were  told  yesterday,  his 
24th  birthday. 

Lance  Bombardier  Stephen 
Restorick.  of  the  3rd  Regi- 
ment. Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
was  shot  dead  by  a sniper  at 
an  army  checkpoint  in  South 
Armagh  on  February  12. 

The  service  at  Peterbor- 
ough crematorium,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  attended  by 
Brian  Mawhinney.  the  local 
MP.  and  the  Irish  ambassador 
to  Britain.  Edward 
Barrington. 

Two  Ulster  Unionist  coun- 
cillors and  more  than  200  fam- 
ily. friends  and  colleagues 
were  also  there. 

John  Pearce,  the  humanist 
who  conducted  the  service, 
said  Stephen's  death  had 
touched  the  hearts  of  many 
people.  "We  have  to  hope  that 
his  death  will  be  a catalyst  to 
restart  the  peace  process  and 
bring  both  sides  together  to 
talk.”  he  said. 

The  soldier,  a bachelor 
whose  family  live  in  Peterbor- 
ough. died  during  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. from  a single  shot  He  is 
the  second  soldier  to  be  killed 
by  the  IRA  since  the  ceasefire 
ended  just  over  a year  ago. 

The  sniper  fired  as  he  was 
talking  to  a family  at  the 
checkpoint  in  the  village  of 
Bessbrook.  The  driver.  Lor- 
raine McElroy,  aged  35.  was 
grazed  by  the  bullet  which 
killed  him. 

Stephen's  parents,  John 
and  Rita,  had  said  last  week: 
“Please  help  to  make  some- 
thing good  come  out  of  this 
evil  deed  which  has  taken 
from  us  all  a fine  young 

man," 


Widow  uses  her 
spouse’s  sperm 


Peter  Hetherfngton 


THE  WIDOW  of  a cancer 
victim  who  died  three 
years  ago  has  conceived 
twins  using  her  dead  hus- 
band's sperm  after  fertility' 
treatment  in  a London  clinic. 

In  the  first  case  of  its  kind, 
the  36-year-old  from  the  North 
of  England  is  expecting  the 
babies  this  summer  after  her 
husband  gave  written  permis- 
sion before  he  died  for  his 
sperm  to  be  used. 

The  childless  couple  had 
enough  time  to  organise  con- 
sent for  sperm  to  he  taken 
while  he  underwent  chemo- 
therapy for  testicular  cancer. 

Samples  were  frozen,  and 
last  year  his  widow  decided  to 
attempt  to  have  the  child  the 
couple  always  wanted. 

The  breakthrough  comes 
two  days  before  Diane  Blood 
will  learn  whether  her  at- 
tempt to  have  a baby  using 
the  sperm  from  her  husband 
— who  died  before  he  could 
give  written  consent  — has 
finally  been  successful 
The  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority 
will  reconsider  her  case  after 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  she 


should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
sperm  abroad  for  treatment. 

Last  night  Kamal  Ahuja. 
who  is  treating  the  36-year-old 
woman,  said  the  case  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Britain.  It 
was  significant  because 
sperm  was  taken  from  the 
man  when  he  was  undergoing 
radiotherapy  for  testicular 
cancer  — a process  thought 
unlikely  to  be  successful  in  90 
per  cent  of  such  cases.  "Con- 
sequently. this  sends  out  a 
very  important  clinical  mes- 
sage to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,"  he  said. 

But  Dr  Ahuja.  who  works 
between  the  Cromwell  clinic 
in  London  and  a private  hos- 
pital at  Washington.  Tyne 
and  Wear,  said  the  case 
underlined  the  inflexibility  of 
legal  guidelines.  “In  cases 
where  a man  has  time  to  orga- 
nise things  for  the  future  they 
are  OK.  but  life  is  not  that  fair 
to  everyone." 

He  said  the  condition  of  the 
woman  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory. “But  she  still  has  some 
way  to  go." 

Doctors  used  the  delicate 
in tra cytoplasmic  sperm  injec- 
tion which  takes  a sperm  and 
punctures  the  shell  of  the  egg 
to  fertilise  it. 


Howard’s  wife 
fails  to  silence 
claims  she  tried 
to  cut  jail  food 

THE  wife  of  Michael  How- 
ard. the  Home  Secretary, 
last  night  failed  to  silence 
claims  that  she  urged  the 
prison  service  to  cut  the  nu- 
tritional content  of  food 
served  to  inmates,  writes  Stu- 
art Millar. 

Sandra  Howard's  lawyers 
wrote  to  Granada  Television, 
two  newspapers,  publisher 
Penguin  and  Derek  Lewis, 
former  head  of  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice, denying  the  allegations, 
made  in  an  interview  with  Mr 
Lewis  for  Granada's  World  in 
Action  programme. 

The  letters  demanded  that 
the  programme,  which  was 
screened  last  night,  not  be 
broadcast  and  sought  apolo- 
gies and  retractions  from  the 
Observer  and  the  Sunday 
Times.  Penguin,  publisher  rtf 
a book  by  Mr  Lewis,  was  told 
that  it  was  expected  not  to  dis- 
tribute it. 

Mr  Lewis  told  World  in 
Action  that  he  was  taken 
aside  by  Mr  Howard's  politi- 
cal adviser,  David  Cameron, 
in  1994  and  told  that  Ms  Paul 
believed  that  "the  prison 
code's  requirements  to  pro- 
vide a balanced  and  nutri- 
tious diet  was  somehow  too 
generous  for  prisoners". 


Man  on  trial  again 
over  Leah  drug 


A MAN  yesterday  went  on 
trial  foT  the  second  time 
accused  of  being  con- 
cerned in  supplying  the  drug 
ecstasy  to  Leah  Betts,  who 
died  at  her  parents'  home  in 
Latcbingdon,  Essex,  while 
celebrating  her  18th  birthday 
in  November  1995  after  taking 
a single  tablet. 

A jury  at  Norwich  crown 
court  was  told  that  Steven 
Packman,  19,  of  Laindon. 
Essex,  was  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  of  supply.  Packman  de- 
nies being  concerned  with  the 
supply  of  the  drug  to  Miss 
Betts  and  her  friend.  Sarah 
CargUL 

A previous  trial  In  Decem- 
ber was  abandoned  after  the 
jury  failed  to  reach  a verdict 
Andrew  Williams,  prosecut- 
ing. said  yesterday  that  Miss 
Betts  and  Miss  Cargill  wanted 
ecstasy  for  Leah’s  party. 

They  had  obtained  four  tab- 
lets through  a chain  of 
friends. 

Miss  Cargill  had  asked  a 
friend,  Louise  Yexley,  to  help 
get  the  drugs-  Miss  Yexley 
had  asked  her  boyfriend. 
Stephen  Smith.  19,  to  buy 
drugs  when  he  visited  a night- 
club  in  Basildon,  Essex, 
called  Raquel's. 


Mr  Smith  had  not  been  ap- 
proached by  a dealer  at  the 
club.  Packman  had  then  of- 
fered to  ask  a dealer  and  had 
returned  with  four  ecstasy 
tablets. 

Mr  Smith  had  already  ad- 
mitted being  concerned  in  the 
supply  of  ecstasy  to  Miss 
Betts  and  Miss  Cargill  and 
had  been  given  a conditional 
discharge.  Packman  had  con- 
fessed to  his  role  In  the  sup- 
ply chain  to  a doorman  at  Ra- 
quel's. Bemie  King.  Their 
conversation  had  been  taped 
by  the  News  of  the  World 
newspaper. 

Mr  Smith  had  also  named 
Packman  as  the  man  who 
bought  the  drugs. 

“He  [Packman]  alone  met 
the  drug  dealer  who  supplied 
this  drug.  He  [Packman] 
alone,  if  he  so  wishes,  Is  in  a 
position  to  name  that  drug 
dealer." 

But  Mr  Williams  empha- 
sised that  Packman  was  not 
accused  of  any  "criminal  cul- 
pability" in  Miss  Betts’  death. 

She  had  taken  a pure  and 
unadulterated  ecstasy  tablet 
and  her  death  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  a "freakish 
chance”. 

The  bearing  continues. 


Man  who  changed 


DPP  over  job  loss 


dare  Dyar 

Legal  Correspondent 


A FORMER  officer 

aboard  the  royal 
yacht  Britannia  is  ac- 
cusing the  Director 

of  Public  Prosecutions  of  sex 
discrimination  for  withdraw- 
ing a job  offer  after  it  tran- 
spired that  the  applicant  was 

changing  sex. 

Simon  Stone,  who  had  10 
years’  experience  as  a naval 
barrister,  was  offered  a job  as 
a crown  prosecutor  after  at- 
tending the  interview  as  a 
rmm  But  the  offer  was  res- 
cinded after  he  wrote  a confi- 
dential letter  to  the  DPP, 
Dame  Barbara  Mins  (then 
Mrs  Mills),  explaining  that  he 
was  undergoing  a sex  change 
and  wanted  to  take  up  the  job 
as  a woman. 

in  a preliminary  hearing, 
the  London  South  industrial 
tribunal  has  given  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  case,  although 
the  complaint  Hat  as  back  four 
years.  The  tribunal  is  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  case  in  the 
autumn. 

Mr  Stone  was  the  home  bur- 
sar at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  bad  been  receiving  treat- 
ment for  transsexualism  for 
four  years  when  he  decided  in 
1992 'to  make  the  change  to 
living  as  a woman. 

He  applied  to  join  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service, 


and  was  offered  a job  in 
March  1993.  He  wrote  to  Mrs 
Mills  to  explain  his  position 
and  his  wish  to  join  the  CPS 
as  Susan  Marsh  all- 

Mrs  Mills's  tetter  indicates 
that  she  misunderstood  and 
assumed  be  would  continue 
as  a woman  in  private  and  as 
a man  at  the  CPS. 

She  wrote:  "The  nature  of 
our  work  is  such  that  the  as- 
sumption. however  discreet, 
of  a dual  identity  Is  wholly 
inimical  to  the  role  which  you 
would  be  required  to  under- 
take." He  had  “underesti- 


‘CPS  lawyers  can 
be  exposed 
to  public  and 
media  attention’ 


mated  the  extent  to  which 
lawyers  in  the  CPS  can  be  ex- 
posed to  public  and  media 
attention." 

He  wrote  back  pointing  out 
the  error,  but  received  a fur- 
ther letter  saying  that  Mrs 
Mills  bad  “taken  advice  from 
ail  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  be  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter" and  was  still  unwilling  to 
employ  Ms  Marshall. 

Ms  Marshall,  aged  50, 
adopted  her  female  identity 
full  time  in  August  1993  and 


underwent  a sex  change  oper 
atlon  in  1994.  Before  taking 
the  job  at  Exeter  College,  she 
spent  23  years  in  the  navy  and 
qualified  as  a barrister  while 
in  the  service.  For  two  years 
she  served  as  a commander 
on  Britannia. 

After  her  rejection  by  the 
CPS,  she  decided  to  stay  at 
Exeter  College.  “I  goi  enor- 
mous sympathy  and  a unani- 
mous decision  that  they 
wanted  me  to  stay  on.''  she 
said.  “But  the  slight  I had 
received  continued  to  rankle. 
I was  absolutely  hopping 
mad." 

Four  years  ago,  transsexu- 
als were  not  thought  to  be 
protected  under  discrimina- 
tion law.  Ms  Marshall  said:  "1 
knew  all  the  legal  precedents 
were  against  me." 

She  decided  to  take  the  ease 
to  an  industrial  tribunal  after 
a ruling  last  year  by  tlie  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  in  Lux- 
embourg, which  interprets 
the  law  retrospectively.  The 
court  held  that  a European  di- 
rective requiring  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  at 
work  covers  transsexuals. 

A CPS  spokesman  said: 
“The  CPS  is  fully  committed 
to  a policy  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties employment  practice.  We 
shall  contest  this  Industrial 
tribunal  application  on  its 
merits  and  on  the  circum- 
stances of  this  particular 
case.” 


Bridgewater  policeman 
denies  wrong-doing 


Luke  Harding 


John  and  Rita  Restorick  leaving  the  funeral  of  their  son  Stephen  (above  left),  who  was  killed  by  an  IRA  sniper  in 
Northern  Ireland  on  February  12.  Mrs  Restorick  is  carrying  her  dead  son’s  cap  and  belt  photograph:  fwdlay  kembs? 


THE  former  police  officer 
accused  of  fabricating 
evidence  against  the 
Bridgewater  Four  yesterday 
issued  a robust  statement  de- 
nying any  wrong-doing. 

Detective  Constable  Gra- 
ham Leake  rejected  allega- 
tions that  he  and  other  offi- 
cers had  been  involved  in 
“improper  practice”  during 
the  investigation  into  Carl 
Bridgewater's  murder. 

His  solicitor.  David  Twigg, 
said:  “We  do  not  believe  there 
to  be  any  evidence  which 
would  support  charges 
against  either  Mr  Leake  or 
his  former  colleagues  ...  S’ 
any  charges  are  brought  these 
will  be  defended." 

The  Court  of  Appeal  was 
last  week  told  that  Mr  Leake 
helped  to  forge  a confession 
purporting  to  be  from  Vincent 
Hickey,  one  of  the  four  men 
wrongly  convicted  of  the 
newspaper  boy's  murder.  Mr 
Hickey  was  freed  on  Friday 
along  with  Jim  Robinson  and 
Michael  Hickey  after  serving 


18  years.  The  Crown  admitted 
that  their  convictions  were 
unsafe.  The  Hickey  "state- 
ment". which  implicated  the 
fourth  man  convicted  of  the 
murder.  Patrick  Molloy.  was 
used  to  encourage  Molloy  to 
confess  to  being  at  Yew  Tree 
Farm  in  Staffordshire  where 
the  murder  took  place. 

Molloy,  who  died  in  prison 
in  1981.  later  withdrew  his 
confession,  saying  he  had 
been  unfairly  pressurised  by 
the  police. 

The  appeal  court  heard  that 
forensic  tests  carried  out  two 
weeks  ago  had  revealed  that 
the  Hickey  “confession”  had 
been  been  fabricated  by  Mr 
Leake  and  a colleague.  Detec- 
tive Constable  John  Perkins, 
who  has  since  died. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC,  said 
Mr  Leake  had  written  the 
words  “I  Vincent  Hickey”  at 
the  top  of  the  confession  and 
Perkins  had  forged  his  signa- 
ture. Indentations  of  the  lost 
Hickey  “statement"  were  left 
on  the  cover  page  of  the  Mol- 
loy  confession,  he  said. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Twigg 
said  the  forensic  evidence 


was  not  conclusive  and  the 
appeal  court  in  1989  had 
regarded  the  convictions 
against  the  Bridgewater  Four 
as  “safe  and  satisfactory”. 

He  added:  “It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  alleged  miscarriages 
of  justice  to  engender  severe 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
police  officers  during  which 
allegations  are  treated  as 
proved  Tacts.  But  when 
charges  are  later  brought  it  is 
found  that  these  widely 
reported  allegations  are  not 
supported  by  evidence." 

Merseyside  police  officers, 
who  are  carrying  out  an  in- 
quiry Into  the  case,  have  al- 
ready questioned  Mr  Leake, 
who  lives  in  Wolverhampton, 
and  another  officer.  Detective 
Sergeant  John  Robbins. 

Yesterday  Edward  Crew, 
chief  constable  of  the  West 
Midlands,  also  entered  the 
fray  by  claiming  said  that  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  Bridge- 
water  investigation  could  not 
be  repeated  today.  Criminal 
behaviour  by  police  officers 
"is  wholly  unacceptable  and 
will  never  be  tolerated",  he 
said. 


Cost  halts  move  to  video  police  interviews 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Ecfitor 


THE  Government  has 
blocked  the  routine  video 
recording  of  police  interviews 
with  suspects  because  it 
would  cost  more  than  £100 
million  to  set  up  and  run.  ac- 
cording to  an  internal  White- 
hall memorandum. 

However,  Home  Office  min- 
ister David  Maclean  yester- 
day foiled  to  disclose  that  de- 
cision taken  four  years  ago 
when  he  "announced'’  trials 
were  to  be  held  into  toe 
scheme  as  an  extra  safeguard 
for  suspects  after  the  release 
of  the  Bridgewater  Three. 

The  official  Home  Office 
circular  to  chief  constables 
rs  two-year  trials  had  been 
held.  They  were  carried  out 
by  the  West  Mercia,  West 
Midlands  and  Metropolitan 
police  forces. 


After  evaluation,  of  the  trial 
results,  the  widespread  intro- 
duction of  video  cameras  was 
recommended. 

But  the  Home  Office 
blocked  their  introduction 
after  estimating  it  would  cost 
£25  million  to  set  up  and  £85 
million  a year  to  run.  with 
most  of  the  money  going  on 
legal  aid  fees  to  lawyers  view- 
ing toe  tapes. 

“In  the  current  financial 
climate  it  would  not  be  finan- 
cially possible  to  move  to  the 
video  recording  of  all  Inter- 
views which  are  currently 
audio  taped,  and  chief  officers 
are  strongly  discouraged 
from  moving  too  quickly  to 
the  wholesale  introduction  of 
video  recording  interviews,” 
chief  constables  were  told. 

Ministers  decided  on  cost 
grounds  that  video  taping  of 
interviews  with  suspects 
Should  be  “confined  to  toe 
most  serious  cases  in  which 


there  are  specific,  justifiable 
reasons  requiring  a visual  re 
cord".  The  Home  Office 
warned  the  police  that  an> 
wider  use  of  video  tapini 
“will  cause  them  and  all  a gen 
cies  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  divert  resources 
from  other  work”. 

That  Home  Office  circular, 
issued,  on  February  24. 1993.  is 
still  in  force,  and  Mr  Maclear 
said  nothing  yesterday  to  to' 
dicate  that  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  foot  the  bill. 

Instead  he  said  trials  would 
again  be  held  in  seven  or 
eight  areas  from  the  start  tc 
finish  of  cases  to  see  if  it  im 
proved  the  quality  ol 
information. 

Last  night  the  Home  Office 
confirmed  that  the  circular 
remained  in  force,  but  said  its 
costings  had  been  "extreroels 
pessimistic"  and  technology 
had  moved  on  since  the  origi- 
nal trials. 
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Drugs  turn  friends  into 
enemies  of  the  young 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


TOO  many  friends  may 
harm  the  health  of 
young  people  by  en- 
couraging them  to  ex- 
periment with  cigarettes,  al- 
cohol and  illegal  drugs,  a 
survey  into  teenage  lifestyles 
will  show  this  week. 

A third  of  15-year-olds  have 
tried  cannabis,  one  in  10  had 
experimented  with  acid  or 

amphetamines,  and  one  in  100 
claimed  to  have  used  heroin 
or  crack,  the  survey  found. 

A third  of  II -year-old  girls 
and  a fifth  of  boys  were  un- 
happy with  their  appearance, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
girls  at  15. 

The  researchers  say: 
“Young  people  who  smoked, 
drank  alcohol  or  had  tried 
drugs  were  much  more  likely 
to  spend  time  with  friends. 

“Frequent  socialising  with 
friends  was  strongly  associ- 
ated with  involvement  in 
health  risk  behaviour.  There 
was  also  evidence  of  much 
greater  permissiveness  from 
parents  of  young  people 
whose  health  was  at  risk  from 
smoking,  alcohol  or  exposure 
to  drugs." 

The  report  concluded: 
“Health  risk  behaviour  was 
strongly  associated  with  neg- 
ative feelings  towards  school. 
Smoking  and  drinking  were 


Drug  experience 
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associated  with  dissatisfac- 
tion with  one's  own  body  and 
poor  perceptions  of  physical 
fitness." 

The  survey  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  11  to  16-year-olds  had 
been  offered  drugs,  and  more 
than  40  per  cent  claimed  to 
have  tried  at  least  one  type 
once. 

Nearly  one  in  four  girls  and 
one  in  six  boys  were  smoking 


every  day  by  the  age  of  15. 
and  by  this  age  96  per  cent  of 
teenagers  had  tasted  an  alco- 
holic drink . 

The  survey  for  the  Health 
Education  Authority  by  the 
British  Market  Research 
Bureau  involved  some  6,500 
pupils  from  108  schools,  a 
third  of  which  were  in  areas 
with  a high  percentage  of  eth- 
nic minority  students.  The 


children  questioned  were 
aged  11, 13  and  15. 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  teen- 
agers had  been  offered  illegal 
drugs,  or  had  been  with 
friends  when  they  were  of- 
fered them,  and  43  per  cant 
claimed  to  have  tried  at  least 
one  type  of  drug. 

Among  the  15-year-olds.  35 
per  cent  said  they’  bad  fried 
cannabis,  li  per  cent  arid,  li 
per  cent  amphetamines,  4 per 
cent  ecstasy,  6 per  cent  magic 
mushrooms.  10  per  cent  amyl 
nitrates  and  ll  per  cent  glue 
or  solvents.  Three  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  said  they  bad  tried 
tranquillisers.  2 per  cent  co- 
caine, l per  cent  heroin  and  l 
per  cent  crack. 

Half  of  all  the  young  people 
bad  been  bullied.  18  per  cent 
this  term.  One  in  four  victims 
in  the  last  term  had  bullied 
someone  else. 

Asked  about  smoking,  24 
per  cent  of  girls  aged  15.  and 
15  per  cent  of  boys,  said  they 
were  smokers. 

Three-quarters  of  the  11- 

year-olds  had  tasted  an  alco- 
holic drink,  a figure  which 
rose  to  96  per  cent  by  the  age 
of  15. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  15- 
year-olds  said  they  drank 
quite  a lot  or  heavily. 

Lager  was  the  most  popular 
alcoholic  drink,  followed  by 
cider.  Other  beers  were 
drunk  by  15  per  cent  and  wine 
by  12  per  cent. 


Mother  threw  baby  off  bridge 


Social  services  review  after 
woman  detained  indefinitely 


A SCHIZOPHRENIC  who 
killed  her  16-week-old 
son  by  throwing  him  off 
a river  bridge  was  yesterday 
ordered  to  be  detained  in  hos- 
pital indefinitely. 

Lisa  Whayman,  aged  33.  of 
Worfingworth,  Suffolk,  threw 
Daniel  off  the  Orwell  Bridge 
□ear  Ipswich  in  August  last 
year.  Norwich  crown  court 
was  told.  She  denied  murder 
but  admitted  manslaughter. 
Her  plea  was  accepted  by  the 
prosecution. 

Caroline  Ludlow,  prosecut- 
ing. said  that  Whayman  had 
suffered  from  psychiatric 
problems  since  the  age  of  14. 
She  also  had  a daughter  who 
was  now  10  and  in  the  custody 
of  a previous  partner. 

She  gave  birth  to  Daniel  in 


May  last  year,  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  taken  to 
live  with  his  maternal  grand- 
parents. Ken  and  Marie  Eley. 
Daniel  had  been  placed  on  an 
at-risk  register  by  social 
workers  as  soon  as  he  was 
born. 

But  social  services  chiefs 
decided  he  should  be  returned 
to  Whayman  and  his  natural 
father  on  August  30,  last  year. 
Whayman  had  felt  “pres- 
sured" by  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  care  for  Daniel  again 
and  the  night  before  sbe 
killed  her  son.  she  bad  stayed 
awake  into  the  early  hours. 

On  the  following  day, 
August  29  — the  eve  of  the 
handover  — she  visited  Dan- 
iel at  his  grandmother's 
house.  His  grandmother  had 


left  the  child  alone  in  Whay- 
man's  care  at  around  noon. 

Whayman  then  took  a taxi 
to  the  Orwell  Bridge.  The 
driver  bad  been  reluctant  to 
leave  her  there  because  it  was 
mining  heavily  and  she  ap- 
peared distressed.  Minutes 
later  she  threw  Daniel  off  the 
bridge  — which  is  about  150ft 
at  its  highest  point 

He  landed  on  grass  on  the 
river  bank.  Doctors  found 
him  alive  but  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead  in  hospital 
about  an  hour  later. 

A psychiatrist,  Hadrian 
Ball,  said  that  Whayman  bad 
probably  been  suffering  from 
schizophrenia  since  her  mid- 
teens. but  the  diagnosis  was 
only  confirmed  after  Daniel's 
death. 

Child  protection  officials  in 
Suffolk  said  later  that  nobody 
could  have  predicted  Daniel’s 
death.  “This  is  an  extremely 
tragic  case.”  said  William 


Buipin.  chairman  of  the  Area 
Child  Protection  Committee. 

“He  was  on  the  child  pro- 
tection register  not  because 
he  was  being  abused  or  ne- 
glected. but  because  there 
were  concerns  about  Whay- 
man \s  ability  to  cope  with  a 
newborn  baby,  on  top  of 
relationship  problems.  There 
was  certainly  no  indication 
Whayman  would  harm  Daniel 
In  anyway." 

Mike  Knight,  medical  ad- 
viser to  the  committee  said 
that  despite  close  contact 
with  psychiatrists  from  child- 
hood. nothing  suggested  that 
Whayman  had  a treatable 
medical  condition.  “We  were 
surprised  at  the  diagnosis 
that  the  forensic  psychiatrist 
reached  as  four  other  psychi- 
atrists over  a period  of  years 
had  diagnosed  personality 
disorder.  We  will  be  conduct- 
ing a review  of  the  case  to  see 
what  lessons  can  be  learned.” 


Brit  winners:  Gabrielle.  best  female  solo  artist  (left);  Prodigy,  best  dance  act;  and  George  Michael,  best  solo  male  artist 

All-girl  fivesome  spices  up  awards 


Dan  Qtafster 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Year  of  Spice?  Well, 
sort  of.  But  this  year, 
according  to  the  judges 
of  the  Brit  awards,  is  also 
the  Year  of  the  Manica.  The 
Spice  Girls,  the  fivesome 
who  have  boosted  Britain's 
balance  of  payments  with 
US  sales  of  more  than  1 mil- 
lion copies  of  their  debut 
single,  last  night  won  the 
best  single,  best  video  and 
best  newcomer  awards. 

The  other  big  winners  in 
the  music  industry's  equiv- 
alent of  the  Oscars  were  the 
Manic  Street  Preachers. 
The  Welsh  group  who  came 
back  as  a three  piece  after 
the  disappearance  of  gui- 
tarist Richey  James,  won 


Winners 


British  Male  S eta  Artist  George 
Michael 

British  Female  Solo  Artist: 
Gabrielle 

British  Group:  Manic  Street 
Preachers 

British  Producer  John  Leckle 
British  Video:  Spice  Girls  — 
Wannabe 

British  Album:  Manic  Street 
Preachers  — Everything  Must 
Go 

British  Newcomer.  Kula  Shaker 
Bntish  Dance  Act  Prodigy 
British  Single:  Spice  Girls  — 
Wannabe 

international  Male:  Beck 
International  Female:  Sheryl 
Crowe 

Internationa)  Group:  Fugees 
Soundtrack:  Trainspotting 


best  group  and  best  album 
for  the  critically  acclaimed 
Everything  Must  Go. 

After  the  highs  of  last 
year’s  awards,  when  Oasis 
ruled  the  day,  the  straight- 
forward rock  of  the  Manic 
Street  Preachers  kept  Brit- 
pop  ont  of  the  picture.  But 
with  new  albums  from  Blur 
and  Oasis  this  year,  next 
year’s  ceremony  could  see  a 
return  of  the  art  form. 

Other  winners  at  the  cer- 
emony In  Earl's  Court,  west 
London,  hosted  by  writer 
and  comic  Ben  Elton,  in- 
cluded George  Michael  for 
best  British  solo  male  art- 
ist. Gabrielle  for  the  female 
equivalent,  and  Prodigy  for 
best  British  dance  act.  In 
the  International  section, 
the  Fugees  won  best  group. 
Beck  won  best  interna- 
tional male  and  Sheryl 
Crowe  best  solo  female 
artist. 

The  Bee  Gees,  30  years 
after  their  first  hit. 
received  the  on  ts  tan  ding 
contribution  award.  And 
the  brothers  were  among 
the  acts  to  perform  before 
an  audience  that  Included 
everyone  who  is  anyone  in 
foe  British  mnslc  industry. 
Others  included  Mark  Mor- 
rison, The  Artist,  Skunk 
Anansie,  Sheryl  Crowe,  foe 
Spice  Girls,  Diana  Ross  and 
Jamiroquai,  and  the  Manic 
Street  Preachers. 

The  Brits  hit  foe  head- 
lines last  year  when  Palp 
singer  Jarvis  Cocker 
barged  on  stage  and  wig- 
gled his  bottom  daring  & 
performance  by  Michael 
Jackson.  Cocker  spent  foe 
night  at  a police  station 


James  Dean  Bradfield  of  Manic  Street  Preachers 


bat  became  a minor  hero 
for  showing  up  the  pompos- 
ity of  Jackson. 

For  the  promoters  it 
proved  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  bad  publicity. 
“What  happened  last  year 
was  a piece  of  pop  history.'* 
said  executive  producer 
Malcolm  Genie.  “As  a pro- 
ducer, when  something  un- 
expected happens,  it  is 
manna  from  heaven.  Last 
year  it  was  whole  loaves  of 
bread.” 

But  foe  Cocker-Jackson 
incident  was  not  seen  by 
foe  12  million  television 


viewers  in  the  edited  high- 
fights  of  the  awards  that 
were  broadcast  the 
following  evening.  This 
year  the  television  cover- 
age has  been  extended  to 
two  hours,  but  not  broad- 
cast live.  The  ceremony 
will  be  shown  tonight. 

The  Brits  are  judged  by  a 
voting  academy  made  up  of 
retailers,  journalists,  re- 
cord companies,  promoters, 
managers  and  publishers. 
Radio  and  cable  TV  audi- 
ences vote  for  three  of  foe 
categories  — best  single, 
video  and  newcomer. 


Julian  Spalding,  who  is  challenging  the  terms  of  the  will  of  a museum  benefactor 


Museum  fighting 
bequest  terms 
to  stir  interest 
in  collection 

Erfend  Ciouston  on  a battle  for  art 


AN  ENORMOUS,  pan- 
ther-like animal 
snarls  on  tbe  tie  of  Ju- 
lian Spalding,  aged  49.  The 
statement  is  as  much  politi- 
cal as  fashion. 

Mr  Spalding,  director  of 
Glasgow  Museums,  is  fight- 
ing the  terms  of  the  will  of 
Sir  William  Burrell,  foe 
shipping  magnate  who  53 
years  ago  gave  Glasgow  a 
stupendous  art  collection 
rivalled  in  its  diversity  and 
quality  only  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. Now  Glasgow,  as  rep- 
resented by  Air  Spalding,  is 
seeking  to  cancel  the  at- 
tached condition  that  tbe 


council  should  not  lend  any 
of  foe  8.000  items  to  an 
overseas  institution. 

Mr  Spalding  insists  that 
all  the  great  international 
institutions  trade  with  each 
other.  It  is  a way  of  whet- 
ting the  public’s  appetite 
and  increasing  atten- 
dances. The  Burrell’s  atten- 
dances have  dropped  from 
the  opening  year's  1 million 
to  300.000. 

“I  am  extending  tbe 
power  of  his  will  rather 
than  changing  it."  he  says 
with  the  purposefulness 
that  allegedly  drives  most 
of  his  380  staff  to  distrac- 
tion. “You  know.”  he  con- 


tinues briskly,  "he  gave  a 
smaller  collection  to  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed.  and  he 
allowed  them  to  lend  all 
over  the  world." 

To  many  people  in  the 
Scottish  arts  establish- 
ment. and  several  outside 
it.  this  sounds  like  refined 
grave-robbing.  But  the  di- 
rector's sinuous  logic  un- 
coils a plausible  defence. 
“The  whole  spirit  of  Sir 
William's  will  was  lend- 
ing.” says  Mr  Spalding, 
citing  Glasgow's  benefac- 
tor's willingness  to  let  Brit- 
ish museums  borrow  from 
the  collection. 

And  sophisticated  mod- 
ern air  transport,  in  its  in- 
fancy when  Sir  William 
died,  aged  96.  in  1958.  has 
surely  rendered  meaning- 
less worries  about  damage. 

Unfortunately  for  Glas- 
gow and  its  director.  Sir 
William's  four  trustees  do 
not  swallow  this.  Their  ob- 
jections mean  that  the  city, 
trying  to  produce  £80  mil- 
lion worth  of  budget  cuts,  is 
also  facing  the  extensive 
legal  costs  of  a special  sum- 
mer parliamentary  hearing 
which  will  decide  whether 
Glasgow's  request  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr  Spalding  is  scornful  of 
the  trustees'  stubbornness. 
“They  are  using  his  money 
to  fight  us.  which  is  quite 
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wrong."  He  says  the  city,  in 
a separate  action,  is  to  chal- 
lenge the  trustees ' right  to 
use  the  residue  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's estate  to  defend  the 
legal  status  quo. 

Robert  Taylor,  the  trust- 
ees' solicitor,  said:  "If  an 
action  is  taken  along  these 
lines,  it  will  be  vigorously 
defended."  Later,  the  fax 
machine  gushes  out  pages 
of  Burrell  documentation, 
including  the  crucial  1955 
instructions  that  “the  said 
Corporation  [Glasgow] 
shall  not.  on  any  pretext 
whatever",  sell,  donate,  ex- 
change or  part  with  any  of 
the  board. 

The  adjacent  semi-loop- 
hole.  in  which  Sir  William 
agrees  to  the  city  temporar- 
ily lending  to  "responsible" 
British  bodies,  is  dismissed 
by  Mr  Taylor  as  applying 
only  to  the  decades  before 
Glasgow  finally  supplied  a 
permanent  home  for  its  be- 
quest (1983). 

Glasgow  has  bad  to  turn 
down  “dozens”  of  requests 
from  institutions  wanting 
to  borrow  Sir  William's  me- 
dieval tapestries,  stained 
glass  and  Degas  paintings. 

“The  Burrell  gallery  is 
becoming  isolated.  The 
result  is  that  people  outside 
Britain  are  beginning  to 
forget  about  it."  says  Mr 
Spalding. 


Co-op  link  with  ^raeism  by  mail’ 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  Co-operative  Bank, 
which  makes  a selling 
point  of  its  ethical  val- 
ues. has  promised  to  review 
its  position  after  discovering 
that  the  Visa  cards  it  issues 
can  be  used  to  buy  racist  liter- 
ature from  the  United  States. 

It  pledged  its  support  to  the 
National  Westminster  Bank 
which  has  promised  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  use  of  credit  cards 
by  a mail  order  company 
called  Resistance  Records 
which  advertises  on  tbe  Inter- 
net from  its  base  In  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Among  the  items  offered  by 
the  company,  which  can  be 
paid  for  by  Visa  or  Master- 
card. are  magazines,  tapes 
and  videos  with  titles  such  as 
Crush  the  Weak.  Bom  to  Hate 
by  a group  called  Nordic 
Thunder  and  a recording 
called  Made  in  England  by 
Bulldog  Breed. 

A selection  of  tapes  by  the 
British  far  right  group, 
Skrewd  river,  which  plays 
clandestinely  In  East  London 
pubs,  is  also  available 


through  tbe  company.  They 
have  names  such  as  Hail  the 
New  Dawn.  Blood  and  Hon- 
our.  White  Rider  and  Voice  or 
Britain- Boots  and  Braces. 

Such  titles  would  be  banned 
from  open  sale  in  Britain, 
with  the  performers  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  Race 
Relations  -Art. 

To  operate  its  card  sendee. 
Resistance  must  have  ob- 
tained permission  from  a so- 
called  merchant  acquirer 
bank,  which  facilitates  such 
payments  in  the  US. 

Both  the  Co-op  and  Nat  West 
professed  themselves  horri- 
fied that  credit  cards  issued 
by  them  could  be  used  for 
such  purchases,  but  whereas 
Nat  West  immediately  prom- 
ised action,  tbe  ■■ethical" 
Bank  regretted  there  was 
nothing  it  could  do. 

The  Coop  Bank's  head  of 
public  relations.  Dave  Smith, 
said:  “While  I personally 
share  your  revulsion  or  Neo- 
Nazi  material.  Visa  Interna- 
tional does  not  take  ethical 
considerations  into  account 
before  appointing  authorised 
merchants. 

"I  am  hoping  in  the  future 


Wilson  downgrades  Jesus 
to  the  role  of  the  first 
century  Galilean  equivalent 
of  Swampy,  a ffash-in-the- 
pan  political  activist. 

Peter  Stanford 


other  financial  institutions 
will  follow  our  lead  on  ethics 
but  in  ihe  meantime  we  can- 
not ,ict  independently." 

Patrick  Bay) an.  die  card 
services  managing  director  of 
Nat  West,  said:  "Let  me  make 
it  quit**  clear  that  Nat  West 
has  no  relationship  with  this 
organisation.  As  a bank  with 
strong  ethical  standards,  we 
would  noi  knowingly  support 
activity  of  this  sort.  Establish- 
ing ethical  rallier  than  legal 
Judgments  on  the  acceptabil- 
ity or  any  particular  business 
presents  us  with  difficult  de- 
cisions but  we  regard  these  as 


an  imponani  part  of  our 
social  responsibilities. 

"1  do  not  believe  that  bank 
payment  cards  should  be  ac- 
cepted at  sites  of  this  nature.  J 
have  asked  Visa  and  Master- 
card to  identify  the  bank  res- 
ponsible and  ask  them  to 
review  their  position." 

At  the  Co-operative  Bank's 
Manchester  headquarters.  Mr 
Smith  had  second  thoughts 
when  he  heard  the  NafWest’s 
response.  ■'Naturally  we 
would  support  them,  it  is  a 
problem  for  Visa  Interna- 
tional. Specifically  we  cannot 
do  anything  on  our  own. " 
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Peru  awaits  T upac  Amaru  breakthrough 


Fujimori 

cgives 

ground’ 


Jane  Dfaz-Umaco 
and  agencies  In  Lima 


FRESH  talks  between 
Peruvian  govern- 
ment negotiators 
and  leftwing  rebels 
holding  72  hostages 
wOl  open  today  amid  specula- 
tion that  President  Alberto 
Fujimori  has  given  ground. 

The  rebels’  demand  for  the 
release  of  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers has  been  the  stumbling 
block  in  negotiations  to  end 
the  10-week  siege.  But  a Japa- 
nese newspaper,  citing  diplo- 
matic sources,  has  reported 
that  Mr  Fujimori  has 
retracted  his  point-blank 
refusal  to  discuss  prisoner 
releases,  although  there  is  no 
Sign  that  he  is  considering  ac- 
tually freeing  any  captive 
rebels. 

A statement  issued  by  guar- 
antors overseeing  a fifth 
round  of  talks  yesterday  said 
they  were  held  in  a “cordial 
atmosphere"  and  dealt  with 
"important  issues". 

A Red  Cross  car  drove  a Tu- 
pac Amaru  Revolutionary 
Movement  (MRTA)  represen- 
tative — believed  to  be  its 
leader  Nestor  Cerpa  — from 
the  besieged  Japanese  ambas- 
sador’s residence  to  a nearby 


*We  have  taken 
the  Japanese 
residence.  Until 
death,  damn  it!’ 

safe  house  used  for  the 
negotiations. 

Rebels  inside  the  residence 
broadcast  their  revolutionary 
anthem  commemorating  dwarf 
comrades  and  shouted  slo- 
gans as  Mr  Cerpa.  apparently 
accompanied  by  his  second  in 
command.  Roily  Rojas,  was 
driven  to  the  talks. 

“We  are  the  ones  who  have 
taken  the  Japanese  residence. 
Until  death,  damn  it!”  they 
shouted. 

The  MRTA  representatives 
met  the  government  negotia- 


tor, Domingo  Palermo,  who 
was  waiting  with  two  advi- 
sers, three  members  of  a guar- 
antors commission  oversee- 
ing the  talks  and  the  Japanese 
government’s  observer,  Teru- 
suke  Terada. 

The  Peruvian  president 
reiterated  this  weekend  that 
he  would  not  free  the  400  Tu- 
pac Amaru  prisoners. 

There  was  no  confirmation 
in  Lima  about  any  softening 
of  the  government's  position. 
But  it  appears  that  Mr  Fuji- 
mori may  have  decided  that  it 
is  better  to  encourage  talks  by 
discussing  the  releases,  even 
if  be  has  no  intention  of 
granting  them. 

Mr  Fujimori  said  this  week- 
end that  he  thought  the  four 
rounds  of  talks  held  over  the 
past  two  weeks  had  been  posi- 
tive, but  progress  was  slow. 

Japan  is  putting  strong 
pressure  on  Peru  to  speed  up 
a solution,  and  there  are  signs 
that  negotiation  are  now 
pushing  for  substantive  talks. 

Mr  Fujimori  has  said  he 
hopes  to  find  a solution  by  the 
end  of  March,  before  the  Holy 
Week  holiday. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  site  on 
the  Internet,  Rebel  Voice,  said 
this  weekend:  "The  talks  have 
not  yet  entered  a phase  of  ne- 
gotiations because  there  is  no 
win  to  accept  a minimum 
point  which  is  the  release  of 
our  prisoners". 

Despite  concern  about  the 
health  of  some  hostages,  the 
rebels  are  refusing  to  release 
any  more  captives.  Some  ob- 
servers have  seen  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr  Cerpa  to  come  out 
of  the  ambassador's  residence 
and  take  part  in  negotiations 
with  his  deputy  as  crucial. 

Concern  remains,  however, 
that  the  government  may  not 
have  entirely  given  up  delay- 
ing tactics  to  wear  down  die 
captors. 

In  the  current  pattern  of  ne- 
gotiations, each  side  spends ( 
an  hour  or  more  expounding 
its  position,  with  little  or  no 
dialogue,  said  one  of  the  over- 
seers, Diego  Garcia  of  the  An- 
dean Jurists  Commission. 

If  the  pattern  continues, 
conversations  could  take 
months. 
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Guerrillas  rely  on 
Andean  villagers 
for  their  survival 


The  president  denies  the  rebels  have 
support,  but  jungle  peasants  risk  prison  to 
feed  them,  writes  Saul  Hudson  in  Junin 


AN  OLD  woman  steps 
out  of  a Jangle  shack 
to  feed  her  pigs  and 
sees  a young  ***>*>  in  battle 
fatigues  sitting  on  an  oil 
drum,  cradling  a rifle. 

“Just  resting,1*  he  tells 
her,  and  continues  whis- 
tling a revolutionary  hymn 
In  the  still  air. 

The  woman  carries  on 
with  her  farmyard  chores. 
Then  she  goes  inside  to  pre- 
pare an  evening  meal 

pasta  soap  and  coffee. 

Later  she  makes  him  a bed 
for  the  night  but  the  rebel 
saying  he  most 

move  on. 

The  help  of  poverty- 
stricken  peasants  is  vital  to 
the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  (MRTA) 
In  its  Jangle  heartland  in 
the  mountains  of  central 
Peru,  an  MRTA  leader  said. 

“If  it  were  not  far  the  vil- 
lagers* collaboration,  we 
j could  not  exist,’'  said  “conk 
rade  Alejandro”,  who 
claimed  to  be  a member  of 
the  MRTA’s  high  command. 

Where  the'  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes  meet  the  Ama- 
zon rainforest,  the  rank- 
and-file  of  MRTA  rebels  de- 
pend on  what  fare  peasants 
can  provide. 

They  give  food,  lodging 
and  transport.  They  also 
help  smuggle  packages  past 
army  check-points. 

Alejandro  said  some  co- 
operated out  of  fear.  But  he 
claimed  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  villagers  helped  be- 
cause they  supported  the 
movement  in  its  fight 
against  poverty. 

President  Alberto  Fuji- 
mori's government  insists 
that  the  MRTA  is  simply  a 
band  of  criminals  with  no 
support  who  force  villagers 
to  help  them  and  join  their 
movement 

Analysts  say  the  group 
began  in  the  mid-1980s  as  a 
Robin  Hood-style  band  rob- 
bing trucks  to  distribute 
food  to  the  poor,  and  lost 
support  after  increasingly 
bloody  bombing  and  kid- 
napping campaigns. 

A taxi-driver  — pressed 
into  service  to  take  a rebel 


into  the  bills  from  a low- 
lying  river  village  — 
received  payment  to  cover 
his  petrol  costs,  but  com- 
plained that  he  would  be  in 
trouble  with  the  army. 

“If  they  ask  me,  rn  say. 
•They  force  us*,  which  is 
true.  We’re  defenceless,” 
he  said  before  engaging  the 
rebel  In  a debate  about  the 
hostage  crisis  in  Lima. 

A teenage  fruit  picker 
said  he  cooked  for  up  to  15 
MRTA  rebels  about  once  a 
month. 

“You  do  it  out  of  goodwill 
because  they  only  come 
when  they  are  hungry.” 

He  lived  beside  a road 
-with  frequent  patrols  and 
said  he  was  petrified  the 
army  would  find  out. 

Alejandro  said  MRTA 
guerrillas  — thought  to 
; number  no  more  than  200 
— tried  to  avoid  compro- 
mising villagers. 

“Many  have  gone  to 
prison.  It  is  a risk  that  they 
know  exists.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  we  have  weapons  to 
defend  ourselves  with,  they 
don’t.  So  we  have  to  ensure 
they  are  not  pnt  in 
trouble.” 

Juan,  the  trainer  of  the 
10-man  unit,  said  the 
MRTA’s  rank-and-file  spent 
so  much  time  in  the  com- 
munities expounding  their 
Marxist  doctrine  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for 
rebels  and  villagers  to  fall 
In  love. 

“Do  you  think  sentiment 
would  not  grow,  with  ns  al- 
ways among  them?” 

But  with  Mr  Fujimori 
vowing  to  wipe  out  the 
MRTA,  danger  Is  ever- 
present. 

In  the  yard  where  the  old 
woman  fed  the  young  rebel, 
the  boredom  of  the  long 
night  wait  was  broken 
when  a car  appeared  on  the 
edge  of  the  clearing. 

The  rebel  crouched  down 
and  trained  his  ABM  gun 
on  the  driver.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  owner  of  a nearby 
farm. 

“You  never  lose  the  habit. 
It  could  always  be  the 
enemy,”  he  said. — Reuter. 


Jailed  migrants 
finally  strike 
gold  in  America 


Ed  VuKlanv  In  New  York 


“S 


END  these,  the 
homeless,  the  tem- 
pest-tossed to  me/ 
1 lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
Golden  door”  runs  Emma 
Lazarus’s  famous  poem, 
adorning  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  harbour. 

This  week,  an  odyssey 
which  recalls  the  migrant  ori- 
gins of  the  United  States 
comes  to  an  end  with  the 
release  from  jail  of  the  first  of 
a group  of  Chinese  who  came 
ashore  illegally  after  the  ship 
into  which  they  were  packed 
as  cargo  ran  aground. 

"I  have  died  nine  times," 
said  Chang  Tongwai,  “and 
this  is  my  tenth  life.”  He 
leaves  prison  in  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, this  week  with  no 
plans  to  return  to  his 
homeland. 

John  Burgess,  a lawyer  rep- 
resenting two  Chinese  women 
and  a man  jailed  at  Bakers- 
field, California,  said: 
"Finally  — this  is  an  overdue 
act  of  mercy  and  justice." 

Fifty-three  men  and  women 
have  been  in  jails  in  various 
parts  of  America  since  June 
1993,  when  the  cargo  ship 
Golden  Venture  hit  a sandbar 
off  Rockaway  Beach,  New 
York,  after  a voyage  or  17,000 
miles. 

Last  week  President  Clin- 
ton pardoned  them,  decreeing 
that  they  had  suffered  enough 
and  should  be  released  on 
“humanitarian  parole"  to  the 
care  of  church  groups  and 
Chinese  immigrant  organisa- 
tions while  their  applications 
for  political  asylum  are  con- 
sidered. 


The  presidential  pardon 
said  the  policy  of  detaining  Il- 
legal immigrants  had  greatly 
reduced  the  flow  into  Amer- 
ica, adding:  “Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  weighing 
against  the  exceptional  and 
unusual  length  of  detention  of 
the  Golden  Venture  migrants, 
the  administration  has  con- 
cluded that  their  parole  from 
detention  is  appropriate.” 
Humanitarian  parole  al- 
lows them  to  live  and  work 
legally  in  America  until  their 
asylum  applications  are  de- 
cided. The  migrants  say  they 
are  refugees  from  China’s 
population  control  policy; 
Congress  passed  a law  in  1993 


making  this  a ground  for 
asylum. 

The  Golden  Venture’s  cargo 
of  people  paid  thousands  of 
dollars  each  to  traders  in  hu- 
mans, called  Snakeheads. 
who  undertook  to  deliver 
them  to  the  US. 

Mr  Chang’s  long  journey 
began  in  July  1991  when  he 
left  his  home  and  family, 
promising  to  find  wealth  and 
send  money  back  to  them.  He 
made  his  way  over  mountains 
and  through  jungles  to  Thai- 
land and  scraped  together 
S3, 000  (£1,850)  to  pay  the 
Snakeheads. 

In  exchange  for  a promise 
to  pay  the  smugglers  a further 
$30,000  when  he  arrived  in 
America,  he  was  taken 
aboard  the  Golden  Venture  in 
February  1993. 

After  four  months  of  meagre 
rations  and  cramped  condi- 
tions. he  jumped  into  the 
water  when  the  ship  ran 
aground  off  Queens.  He  was 
rescued  by  a fellow  passenger  i 
before  facing  into  the  bands  of 
the  immigration  authorities. 

The  captain  and  crew  were 
convicted  of  people  smug- 
gling, and  in  1995  the  owner  of 
the  Golden  Venture,  Kin  Sin 
Lee,  was  extradicted  to  the 
US,  where  he  awaits  trial  for 
manslaughter. 

Of  the  original  cargo,  10 
were  drowned,  99  returned  to 
China,  six  ran  to  freedom  and 
53  were  imprisoned  in  Penn- 
sylvania. T^iiis farm  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  rest  were  reset- 
tled outside  foe  US. 

Those  imprisoned  raised 
$100,000  by  selling  dragons 
and  pagodas  made  oat  of 
toilet  paper  and  magazines 

It  emerged  this  week  that 
these  crafts  were  crucial  to 
their  release.  Representative 
Bill  Golding  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  House  educa- 
tion committee,  gave  Mr  Clin- 
ton an  eagle  made  by  the  pris- 
oners from  thousands  of 
pieces  of  folded  paper. 

The  president  said:  “It’s 
beautiful.”  Mr  Golding 
replied:  “They  had  four  years 
in  prison  to  do  that” 

Next  day  Mr  Clinton  called 
Mr  Golding  and  said  he 
wanted  to  release  the 
detainees. 

Mr  Chang  said  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  when  he 
was  released  was  call  his  wife 
in  China.  Then  he  would  have 
a good  Chinese  meaL 


News  in  brief 

Spain  accused 
of  ‘dirty  war* 

Spain's  disgraced  former 
Civil  Guard  chief  Luis  Rol- 
dan, broke  a two-year  media 
silence  yesterday  and  reas- 
serted claims  that  the  previ- 
ous Socialist  administration 
set  up  and  covered  up  a 1980s 
“dirty  war"  against  Basque 
separatists. 

Once  the  country’s  most- 
wanted  fugitive,  Mr  Roldan 
told  the  daily  newspaper  El 
Mundo  that  the  former  prime 
minister,  Felipe  Gonzalez, 
knew  everything  about  the 
death  squads,  known  as  anti- 
terrorist  liberation  groups 
(GAL),  and  attempts  to  cover 
them  up.  — Reuter. 

Taliban  advance 

Afghanistan's  Taliban  Islamic 
militia  captured  the  strategic 
Shibber  Pass  in  Bamlyan 
province  north-west  of  Kabul 
after  a day-long  offensive  yes- 
terday, the  official  Voice  of 
Shariat  radio  said.  — Reuter. 

Farmers’  blockade 

Hungarian  fanners,  angry 
about  new  taxes,  used  trac- 
tors and  ploughs  to  block 
roads  throughout  the  country 
yesterday,  the  first  day  of  a 
planned  three-day  protest,  but 
police  managed  to  keep  traffic 
moving.  — Reuter. 

Royal  drags  plea 

Prince  Hans  Adam  n of  Liech- 
tenstein, one  of  Europe's  last 
governing  monarchs,  said  in 
an  interview  with  a Swiss 
newspaper  yesterday  that  the 
world  war  on  drugs  had 
failed.  He  urged  countries  to 
legalise  narcotics  under 
supervision.  — Reuter. 

Surgeon  Jailed 

A court  in  Toulouse,  France. , 
jailed  a surgeon.  Georges  Ros- 

signal  — once  branded  the 

"Scalpel  Samurai”  — for  six 
years  yesterday  for  unneces- 
sary operations  on  men  sus- 
pected of  suffering  from  pros- 
tate cancer. — Reuter. 

Lebanese  denial 

Lebanese  security  forces  have 
denied  allegations  that  they 
are  holding  Japanese  citizens. 
Lebanese  and  Japanese  offi- 
cials said  earlier  that  Leba- 
non bad  arrested  suspected 
Japanese  Red  Army  mem- 
bers.— Reuter. 

Sobhraj  deported 

India  yesterday  ordered  the 
deportation  of  Charles  Sobh- 
raj. accused  of  many  crimes 
including  murder,  to  his  na- 
tive France  and  barred  him 
from  entering  the  country 
again.— Renter. 


Albanians  look  for  a push  from  Brussels 


The  opposition  wants  the  EU  to  add  Its  weight  to  calls  for  a fresh 
general  election,  writes  Joanna  Robertson  in  Tirana 


SHAHIN  KADARE.  a 
senior  member  of  the 
opposition  Democratic 
Alliance  Party,  sat  drinking 
his  treacle-dark  morning  cof- 
fee in  the  London  cafe  in 
Tirana. 

"The  European  Union  is  be- 
having just  like  villagers  who 
do  not  care  what  happens  in 
their  forest,"  he  said.  “They 
hear  the  wild  beasts  eat  each 
other  and  roar,  but  do  not  go 
to  look.  They  simply  bolt 
their  doors. 

“The  EU  cannot  afford  to 
behave  like  this.  Albania  is  a 
growing  problem  that  will  af- 
fect the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  centre  Democratic  Affi- 
ance Party,  along  with  left- 
wing  and  rightwing  parties  in 
the  collective  opposition 
Forum  for  Democracy,  is 
waiting  for  a statement  from 
EU  foreign  ministers,  who 
met  in  Brussels  yesterday. 

The  Forum  hopes  to  hear  a 
call  for  immediate  parlia- 
mentary elections,  to  calm  Al- 
bania’s financial  and  political 
crisis. 

What  it  fears  is  a soft  state- 
ment which  President  Sali 
Berts  ha  could  twist  in  his 
favour. 

“There  is  no  stability  with- 
out democracy,”  Mr  Kadare 
said.  “So  the  Forum  was  cre- 
ated like  a kind  of  football 


association.  We  want  to  estab- 
lish the  rules  of  the  game  be- 
fore we  begin  the  match.  We 
can  only  play  with  fair  rules.” 
There  were  no  coalitions  or 
affiances  within  the  Forum, 
he  said.  It  was  simply  a Join- 
ing together  of  different  polit- 
ical ideologies  to  confront  a 
common  enemy,  the  destruc- 
tion of  democracy  and  the 
threat  of  dictatorship. 

‘Albania  is  a pizza 
state.  Meksi  and 
Berisha  have 
each  had  a slice1 


The  Forum  has  accused  the 
Democratic  Party  govern- 
ment of  being  heavily  impli- 
cated in  the  wild  popularity 
and  subsequent  demise  of 
pyramid  investment  schemes. 

Members  have  accused  the 
government  of  illegal  trading 
in  drugs,  armaments  and  oil. 
and  claimed  that  profits  from 
the  pyramid  schemes  were 
used  for  political  gain. 

Banners  at  a recent  anti- 
government  demonstration 
called  for  an  end  to  “the  gang- 
ster state”. 

Neritan  Ceka,  leader  of  the 


Democratic  Alliance,  chose 
another  name. 

“Albania  is  a pizza  state," 
he  said.  “Prime  minister 
Aleksander  Meksi  and  Presi- 
dent Berisha  have  each  had  a 
slice.  The  one  cannot  go  down 
without  the  other." 

The  Forum  has  called  for 
the  resignation  of  the  govern- 
ment, fh<>  establ  lahment  of  an 
interim  technocrat  adminis- 
tration, and  fresh  parliamen- 
tary elections  fought  on  pol- 
icy issues. 

Much  of  the  current  politi- 
cal instability  in  Albania  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  hotly 
disputed  general  election  of 

May  1996. 

Those  polls  were  heavily 
criticised  by  international 
monitors  and  prompted  the 
Organistion  for  Security  and 
Co-Operation  in  Europe  to 
give  one  of  its  severest 
reports  concerning  conduct  at 
elections. 

The  strong  evidence  of  ma- 
nipulation, fraud  and  intimi- 
dation led  Western  govern- 
ments and  institutions  to  call 
for  some  or  all  of  the  elections 
to  be  re-run. 

The  request  was  Ignored  by 
President  Berisah. 

The  Democratic  Party  has 
122  of  the  140  seats  in  the  par- 
liament which  has  been  criti- 
cised by  opposition  parties  as 


merely  a rubber  stamp  for  the 
president 

Mr  Berisha’s  presidential 
mandate  runs  out  In  April. 
There  is  no  constitution  in  Al- 
bania, simply  a package  of 
laws. 

Under  these  President  Beri- 
sha need  only  be  proposed 
and  re-elected  by  parliament. 

This  process  must  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  two  weeks. 
There  must  be  at  least  two 

ranrUrfafAR 

Tritan  Shehu,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  Alba- 
nia’s foreign  minister,  says 

Viorels  now  a 
rebel  town,  its  21st 
day  of  protests 
unhampered 

only  Mr  Berisha  will  be  pro- 
posed. None  of  the  remaining 
parties  represented  in  parlia- 
ment has  the  20  deputies 
required  by  law  to  nominate  a 
presidential  candidate. 

In  an  attempt  to  drum  up 
public  support,  Mr  Berisha 
has  embarked  on  a whistle- 
stop  tour  of  carefully  selected 
towns. 

He  has  been  addressing  in- 
vited audiences  of  Democratic 
Party  faithfuls  in  dilapidated 
sports  halls  and  theatres, 
promising  each  town  in  turn 
that  it  will  become  an  “eco- 


nomic free  zone”  paying  no 
taxes  for  two  years.  With  Al- 
banian on  the  brink  of  hyper- 
inflation, most  ordinary 
people  remain  unconvinced. 

“We  need  bread  and 
houses,  not  tax  cuts,"  said 
one  disgruntled  woman  in  the 
northern  town  of  Shkoder. 
Presidential  visits  to  the 
southern  towns  of  Fier  and 
Vlore,  scenes  of  some  of  the 
worst  demonstrations  against 
the  government,  have  been 
constantly  postponed. 

Vlore  is  now  a rebel  town 
holding  its  21st  day  of  pro- 
tests unhampered  by  police. 
Sixty  Vlore  students  are  on 
their  fifth  day  of  hunger 
strike.  They  have  demanded 
the  government’s  resignation. 

Fourteen  senior  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  in- 
cluding five  former  ministers, 
signed  a statement  last  week 
with  the  same  demand.  They 
have  been  joined  by  the  far- 
right  Republican  Party  in 
their  request  for  a fresh  gov- 
ernment drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

President  Berisha  has  pub- 
licly condemned  the  14,  accus- 
ing them  of  making  an  affi- 
ance with  the  main 
opposition  Socialist  Party, 
which  he  refers  to  as  “the 
communists”. 

The  accusation  has  been 
strongly  denied  by  both  sides. 
The  14  risk  grpnlclnn  from 
the  Democratic  Party  for 
making  their  request. 


Racist  mayor  launches  ‘France  First’  campaign 


Catherine  Megret:  Plans  to 
scare  away  immigrants 


ban  Tnqnor  In  Bonn 


VOWING  to  terrorise 
foreigners  and  immi- 
grants into  fleeing 
France,  the  new  National 
Front  mayor  of  the  south- 
ern city  of  Vltrolles  an- 
nounced yesterday  a racist 
“France  First”  campaign 
and  a crackdown  on  social 
workers  and  liberals. 

In  her  first  Interview 
since  winning  control  of  Vl- 
trolles 10  days  ago,  Cather- 
ine Megret,  the  wife  of 
Bruno  Megret,  deputy 
leader  of  the  National 
Front,  demanded  swift 
measures  against  foreign- 
ers to  lift  the  country  out  of 
crisis. 

“We  have  to  act  fast,” 
Mrs  Megret  told  the  Ber- 
liner Zeitung  dally  news- 
paper. “We  here  in  France 


are  now  in  a state  of  emer- 
gency. Our  voters  wanted 
us  to  scare  people  who 
don’t  belong.” 

In  harsh  and  openly  rac- 
ist language,  she  pro- 
claimed a war  on  “modem 
culture”,  promised  to  scrap 
benefits  for  foreigners  and 
Immigrants  to  force  them 
to  leave  France,  and  said 
social  workers  would  be 
sacked  locally  to  malm  way 
for  more  police. 

“Our  motto  is;  French 
first,”  she  said.  “We  will 
immediately  stop  all  state 
aid  to  Immigrants  and  give 
the  money  to  French 
people.  You’ll  see  how 
quickly  they  {Immigrants] 
disappear  from.  here. 
They’re  only  here  for  the 
money.” 

Mrs  Megret  won  the  Vl- 
trolles mayor's  office  on 
February  16,  making  Vl- 


trolles the  fourth  southern 
city  to  fall  to  Jean-Marie  Le 
Pen’s  National  Front  She 
made  it  plain  that  she 
regarded  the  triumph  as  a 
vote  for  her  husband,  seen 
as  the  party’s  strategic 
brain  and  the  architect  of 
its  growing  appeaL 
"My  husband’s  voters 
knew  who  was  standing  be- 
hind me.  They  voted  for  Me- 
gret and  got  Megret,”  she 
said.  “My  husband  Is  the  lo- 
comotive and  we  are  affjust 
the  railway  wagons.” 

Her  attacks  on  foreign- 
ers, social  workers  and 
young  musicians  threaten 
to  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  right  and  the  left.  Paris 
liberals  have  been  demon- 
strating in  the  past  few 
days  against  asylum  laws 
for  immigrants  and  for  free 
artistic  expression. 

Mrs  Megret  warned  that 


the  new  Vltrolles  authori- 
ties would  examine  the  files 
of  foreigners,  apparently  in 
the  aim  of  stripping  citizen- 
ship rights  from  "some  for- 
eigners who  are  now  run- 
ning around  with  a French 
passport”. 

Blaming  the  crime  rate 
on  immigrants,  she  said: 
“Every  halfway  reasonable 
person  would  agree  there 
are  differences  between  the 
races.” 

Social  workers  would  be 
fired  and  emphasis  would 
be  shifted  from  crime  pre- 
vention to  the  “pursuit  and 
punishment  of  criminals”, 

Rap  bands  and  other 
forms  of  youth  culture 
would  he  stripped  of  grants 
and  subsidies,  and  funds 
would  be  Invested  in  mere 
patriotic  art  forms.  **w’e 
will  bring  order  into  cut 
tore,”  she  vowed. 
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Gunman  distraught 
over  losing  savings 

THE  gunman  in  the  Empire  State  Building  attack  was  dis- 
traught over  losing  his  life  savings  of  more  thnn  $300,000 
(£180,000)  and  had  no  ties  to  Palestinian  radical  groups,  his 
relatives  said  yesterday. 

Ali  Hassan  Abu  Kamal,  aged  69,  opened  Ore  on  Sunday  on  the 
crowded  observation  deck  of  the  Empire  State  Building  In  New 
York  City.  He  killed  a Danish  tourist  and  injured  six  other 
people  before  shooting  himself  in  the  head- 
Relatives  of  Abu  Kamal  yesterday  erected  a white  mourning 
tent  outside  his  home  In  Gaza  City.  His  daughter,  Linda  Abu 
Samra,  aged  35,  said  she  could  not  believe  her  father,  an 
English  teacher  for  nearly  50  years,  would  resort  to  violence. 
“I'm  in  shock.  1 can't  believe  my  Gather  carried  out  this  act,"  she 
said. 

_ The  gunman's  son-in-law,  Marwan  Abu  Samra,  said  Abu 
Kamal  had  no  ties  to  Palestinian  militant  groups.  He  had.  In 
fact,  been  kidnapped  and  beaten  by  Islamic  militant  vigilantes 
who  accused  him  of  an  extra-marital  affair.  — AP.  Gaza  City. 


EU  and  Cyprus  at  odds 

THE  European  Union  and  government  of  Cyprus  appeared  to  be 
on  a collision  course  last  night  after  EU  foreign  ministers  sent  a 
clear  signal  that  progress  on  Nicosia’s  request  for  EU  member- 
ship may  depend  on  It  agreeing  to  some  involvement  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  in  the  North. 

Cyprus  had  been  promised  that  negotiations  on  its  application 
to  join  the  EU  could  begin  six  months  after  the  signing  of  a treaty 
on  closer  European  union  in  Amsterdam  later  this  year. 

EU  governments  have  not  disguised  their  hope  that  a political 
settlement  uniting  the  divided  island  would  precede  any  agree- 
ment to  admit  Cyprus  into  the  EU.  — John  Palmer,  Brussels 


Space  station  hitch 

RUSSIA'S  space  chief  acknowledged  yesterday  what  be  had  been 
hinting  at  for  months — that  Russia  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
schedule  for  the  international  space  station. 

Construction  of  the  space  station — an  elaborate,  expensive 
project  designed  to  epitomise  post -Cold  War  co-operation  between 
Russia  and  the  West  — was  to  have  begun  this  November. 

But  Yuri  Koptev,  head  of  the  Russian  space  agency,  said  the 
government  was  more  than  a year  behind  in  budget  payments, 
perhaps  delaying  the  launch  until  June  1998.  — AP.  Moscow. 


Algerian  killings  stepped  up 

ALGERIA'S  Armed  Islamic  Group  (GLA)  said  yesterday  that  rt 
had  launched  a new  stage  of  killings  its  leader,  Antar  Zouabri, 
also  said  Algerian  forces  had  started  a second  offensive  against 
the  GIA'a  main  mountainous  stronghold  last  Wednesday  after  an 
early  operation  failed. 

Mr  Zouabri.  quoted  by  the  London-based  al-Hayat  Arabic  news- 
paper. said:  “A  new  stage  of  fighting  with  the  government  has 
started  with  the  killing  of  the  apostates  and  their  relatives  in 
cities  and  villages  and  bombings  in  the  hearts  of  Algiers  and 
BLida."  He  promised  to  step  up  killings  against  "all  those  who  are 
not  with  us". 

Algiers  and  the  n earby  garrison  town  of  Blida  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  a series  of  bombings  and  massacres  during  the  past 
month,  coinciding  largely  with  the  Muslim  fasting  month  of 
Ramadan. — Renter.  Paris. 


Israel  honours  Swiss  hero 

A SWISS  night  watchman  dismissed  for  rescuing  Holocaust-era 
bank  documents  from  the  shredder  will  visit  Israel  next  month  at 
the  in  vita  tion  of  the  Israeli  parliament 

Avraham  Hirschson.  chairman  of  a parliament  committee  on 
the  restoration  of  Jewish  property,  said  be  bad  Invited  Christophe 
Meili  to  Israel  because  of  "the  very  brave  thing  that  he  did". 

Mr  MefU' took  two  containers  of  old  ledgers  and  other  docu- 
ments from  the  shredder  room  at  the Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
last  month.  Thinking  they  might  have  some  bearing  on  an 
international  search  for  the  Swiss  bank  accounts  ofHoiocaust 
victims,  he  turned  the  documents  over  to  the  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion of  Zurich. — AP.  Jerusalem. 


Snowmobiles  under  attack 


Oh  the  day  of  Deng’s  cremation,  the  US  secretary  of  state  lectures  the  Chinese  on  human  rights 

Albright  ‘tells  it  like  it  is’ 


Andrew  Hfggtns  In  Beijing 


THE  United  States 
secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright, 
said  last  night  she 
had  “told  China  like 
it  is"  on  human  rights,  leav- 
ing Beijing  empty-handed  but 
doggedly  up-beat  after  talks 
with  a Communist  Party  lead- 
ership distracted  by  the  death 
of  Deng  Xiaoping. 

The  one-day  visit,  which  co- 
incided with  the  cremation  of 
Deng's  corpse,  was  scheduled 
before  the  paramount  leader's 
death,  but  remained  on  the 
itinerary  of  Mrs  Albright's 
debut  world  tour  as  secretary 
of  state  on  the  urging  of  Chi- 
nese leaders  keen  to  present 
an  image  of  unity  and 


Nicholas  Bums,  the  state 
department  spokesman,  said 
mourning  for  Deng,  now  In 
the  fourth  of  six  days,  had  not 
moderated  Washington's 
stand  on  human  rights,  a per- 
petual Irritant  in  Sino-uS 
relations. 

“Privately  there  were  no 
punches  pulled.”  Mrs  Al- 
bright told  a press  conference 
last  night  alter  talks  with 
President  Jiang  Zemin,  who 
today  delivers  a formal  eulo- 
gy for  Deng  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  People,  and  the  prime 
minister;  Li  Peng.  “As  I told 
everyone  before  I left  I would 
tell  it  like  it  is  and  I told  it 
like  It  Is.  I made  very  clear 
our  position,"  she  said. 

Deng,  while  never  receptive 
to  American  complaints 
about  China's  intolerance  of 


public  dissent  repeatedly  in- 
tervened to  curb  anti-Ameri- 
can impulses  that  remain 
deeply  implanted  in  a party 
that  came  to  power  fighting 
the  American-armed  Kuomin- 
tang  and  then  fought  against 
American  — and  British  — 
troops  in  the  Korean  war. 

President  Clinton  first 
entered  the  White  House  vow- 
ing to  overturn  a Bush  admin- 
istration China  policy  be  de- 
rided as  "coddling  dictators" 
but  has  since  embraced  a sim- 
ilar policy  which  be  now  pre- 
fers to  rail  “comprehensive 
engagement”  emphasising 
economic  and  strategic 
interests. 

It  had  been  reported  in  the 
US  tbat  Mrs  Albright’s  trip 
could  help  seal  a deal  to  se- 
cure the  release  from  jail  of 


most  or  all  of  eight  prominent 
dissidents  whose  names  fig- 
ured on  a list  submitted  to 
Beijing  last  summer  by  Mr 
Clinton's  tben  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Anthony  Lake. 

In  return,  Washington 
would  agree  to  abandon  what 
has  become  a bruising  annual 
ritual  at  the  United  Nations 
human  rights  commission  in 
Geneva,  where  the  US  and  its 
allies,  including  Britain,  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  have 
China  censured  for  its  record. 

But  Mr  Burns  said  last 
night  tbat.  short  of  dramatic 
changes  by  China,  the  US 
planned  to  go  ahead  with  a 
drive  to  lobby  a vote  against 
China  at  this  year's  meeting 
of  the  commission  next 
month. 

“The  idea  that  somehow  the 


Chinese  government  is  on  the 
verge  of  an  imminent  break- 
through in  human  rights  pol- 
icy is  a little  bit  far-fetched." 
be  said. 

"They  held  to  their  posi- 
tions today.  We  pursued  ours 
very  vigorously  with  them, 
but  we  received  no  indication 
or  a dramatic  breakthrough." 

Nonetheless,  both  Beijing 
and  Washington  seem  keen  to 
get  beyond  the  bitterness  and 
recrimination  lingering  from 
a 19M  visit  to  Cbina  by  Mrs 
Albright's  predecessor.  War- 
ren Christopher.  That  trip 
ended  in  a fiasco  with  dinners 
cancelled  and  angry  ringer- 
pointing  on  both  sides. 

Mrs  Albright,  winding  up  a 
whirlwind  lour  that  Included 
London.  Moscow.  Tokyo  and 
Seoul,  cast  the  lack  of  clear 


progress  on  human  rights  and 
other  vexed  issues  such  ns 
Taiwan  and  missile  prolifera- 
tion in  an  optimistic  light. 

"Given  the  fact  that  they 
have  just  lost  a great  historic 
figure  I am  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  ihe  substance  or  this  trip." 

Mr  Clinton  has  come  under 
growing  political  fire,  how- 
ever. over  a campaign  fund- 
ing scandal  that,  according  to 
a Washington  Post  report, 
could  involve  ibr  Chinese  em- 
bassy in  Washington.  Mr 
Clinton  is  accused  of  allowing 
donations  io  the  Democratic 
Party  to  influence  US  policy 
on  China. 

Mr  Clinton  has  made  im- 
proved relations  with  Beijing 
a centrepiece  oi  his  second- 
term  foreign  policy. 


A hundred  deaths  so  Ear  this  winter  in  US  snowmobile  crashes 
have  provoked  demands  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  tbat  the  new 
models,  which  can  acelerale  from  060  mph  in  four  seconds  and 
reach  over  90  mph,  be  equipped  with  speed  limiters  and  that  new 
owners  be  required  to  take  special  driving  tests, 

With  more  than  12  million  models  sold,  the  industry  is  now 
worth  £25  billion  a year.  This  year's  blizzards  mean  that  for  the 
first  time  snowmobilers  can  cross  the  country  coast-tocoast  on 
prepared  trails.  Minnesota  has  more  snowmobile  trails  than  state 
roads,  some  furnished  with  stop  signs  and  traffic  lights  and 
patrolled  by  special  police.  — Martin  Walker.  Washington. 


Student  protest  halts  Nairobi 


THE  centre  of  the  Kenyan  capital,  Nairobi,  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  yesterday  when  thousands  of  university  students  set 
up  burning  barricades  and  stoned  police  in  a protest  at  the 
death  of  Solomon  Muruli.  a student  activist 

In  the  second  day  of  protests,  students  gathered  outside  the 
special  branch  building  to  hurl  insults  at  police  whom  they 
blame  for  his  death.  Waving  tree  branches,  they  comman- 
deered buses  and  set  fire  to  tyres  in  Nairobi’s  commercial 
district. 

The  students  accused  the  authorities  of  direct  involvement 
in  Muruli's  killing.  His  charred  remains  were  discovered  on 
Sunday  in  Nairobi  university's  hall  of  residence.  Students  say 
they  heard  an  explosion  before  his  bedroom  was  engulfod  in 
fiatnes.  — Greg  Borrow,  Nairobi  PHOTOGRAPH-  GEORGE  mulala 


Single-minded  beauty  queen 

A BELGIAN  economics  student  aged  19.  carried  off  the  crown  in 
a beauty  contest  thanks  to  a speech  which  she  made  cm  the  merits 
of  a single  European  currency  over  the  present  system,  the 
Belgian  newspaper  Vers  L 'Avenir  (Towards  the  Future)  reported 
in  Brussels  yesterday. 

Miss  Brabant  WaUan.  Sandrine  Durant,  win  now  get  a chance 
to  compete  in  the  1997  Miss  Belgium  contest,  the  newspaper 
said.  —Reuter.  Brussels. 


o 


“My  maths  teacher  never  used 
the  cane  but  kept  perfect 
order.  He  was  determined  the 
whole  class  would  pass  O 
Level.  We  did.” 


Bob  Holman 


Children  pick  up  beans  after  the  distribution  of  food  in  Tingi  Tingi  refugee  camp,  south-east  of  Kisangani,  Zaire.  Aid  workers  fear  advancing  rebels  will  attack  the  camp 


Banana  ‘forced  officer  to  have  sex’ 


Africa  under 


Angus  Stun*  in  Harare 


A MURDER  trial  yester- 
day yielded  the  revela- 
tion that  the  former 
Zimbabwean  president,  Ca- 
naan Banana,  forced  one  of 
bis  police  aides  into  homo- 
sexual acts. 

The  disclosure  comes 
after  a campaign  against 
homosexuals  by  President 
Robert  Mugabe,  an  ally  of 
Mr  Banana. 

Policeman  Jefta  Dube, 
aged  36,  said  tbat  in  1095  he 
shot  dead  a colleague  who 
teased  him  about  his  three- 


year  homosexual  liaison 
with  Mr  Banana,  aged  60.  a 
Methodist  preacher. 

Mr  Banana  served  as  Zim- 
babwe's non-executive  pres- 
ident for  seven  years  after 
independence  from  Britain 
in  1980.  while  Mr  Mugabe 
was  prime  minister. 

The  High  Court  in  Harare 
heard  evidence  of  oral  sex 
and  alleged  homosexual 
rape  expected  to  embarrass 
Mr  Mugabe,  who  for  two 
years  has  led  a campaign 
against  homosexuals,  call- 
ing them  “lower  than  pigs 
and  dogs". 

Judge  David  Bartlett  said 


the  High  Court  must  accept 
evidence  that  Mr  Banana 
sexually  abused  Dube  while 
he  was  serving  as  an  aide  at 
the  presidential  residence 
from  1983  to  1986. 

The  judge  said  Dube  testi- 
fied that  he  was  once  given 
a dragged  drink  by  Mr  Ba- 
nana who  then  caressed 
and  kissed  him  and  started 
removing  bis  trousers. 
Dube  awoke  only  in  his 
shirt  and  believed  Mr  Ba- 
nana had  had  sex  with  him. 

“He  was  angered  and 
frightened  by  the  experi- 
ence,'* Judge  Bartlett  said. 
But  because  Dube,  a mar- 


ried man,  was  afraid  of  los- 
ing his  job,  he  “unwillingly 
succumbed  to  Banana's  sex- 
ual advances  when  on 
weekend  duty"  until  1986. 

Sentencing  Dube  to  10 
years*  jail  for  murder  with 
diminished  responsibility, 
the  judge  said  that  Dube 
took  a human  life  but  the 
mitigation  of  sex  abuse  was 
“substantial". 

Dube's  lawyer  said  he 
would  pursue  criminal 
charges  for  sodomy  and 
civil  damages  against  Mr 
Banana  and  appeal  against 
Dube’s  conviction  and  sen- 
tence. — AP. 


Defector  emerges  from  shadows 


John  Gittings  in  Hong  Kong  assesses  the 
runaway  North  Korean  Hwang  Jang-yop 


THE  crisis  caused  by 
North  Korea’s  high- 
level  detector,  who  is 
stranded  in  Beijing,  will 
resume  tomorrow  when 
China  has  finished  mourning 
the  death  of  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Yesterday  the  government 
in  Seoul  kept  up  the  pressure 
on  China  by  announcing  that 
it  would  resume  diplomatic 
efforts  to  secure  safe  passage 
for  Hwang  Jang-yop,  who  has 
been  holed  up  in  the  South 
Korean  embassy  since  Febru- 
ary 12. 

North  Korea  has  given 
some  signs  of  relaxing  its  op- 
position to  Mr  Hwang's  trans- 
fer to  Seoul.  But  there  are  in- 
dications of  further  unrest  in 
the  Pyongyang  leadership. 
The  armed  forces,  on  whose 
support  the  North  Korean 
leader,  Kim  Jong-il.  appears 
to  rely,  have  also  suffered  the 
death  of  the  powerful  defence 
minister  Choe  Kwang,  who 
belonged  to  the  generation  of 
Mr  Kim's  father,  the  late  Kim 
H-sung. 

The  loyalty  of  some  senior 
figures  in  the  Workers’  Party 
— who  Included  Mr  Hwang 
till  his  defection  — may  also 
be  in  doubt. 

More  light  is  being  shed  on 
the  possible  motives  for  defec- 
tion of  the  72-year-old  Mr  : 


Hwang,  who  ranked  25th  in 
the  Pyongyang  leadership. 

From  letters  he  has  written 
since  defecting,  and  from  the 
observations  of  a few  foreign- 
ers who  met  him  previously 
in  bis  role  as  virtual  spokes- 
man for  the  Kim  11-sung 
regime,  he  emerges  a fallen 
angel  who  once  believed  de- 
voutly in  the  Kim  Il-sung  doc- 
trine of  Juche.  self-reliance. 

He  appears  to  have  become 
deeply  troubled  by  his  coun- 
try's rapid  decline  under  the 
even  more  personal  rule  of 
Kim  Jong-iL  “He  is  an  intelli- 
gent man  who  knows  that  the 
leader  is  not  the  god  he 
claims  to  be."  said  one  visitor 
to  Pyongyang  who  has  met 
him  several  times. 

At  their  last  meeting  a year 
ago,  Mr  Hwang  looked  very 
depressed.  “He  spoke  frankly 
about  his  country's  problems 
f including  severe  food  short- 
ages! but  had  no  answers.” 

Mr  Hwang  may  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  North 
Korea  has  betrayed  the  cause 
of  Korean  nationalism  on 
which  the  appeal  of  Kim  n- , 
sung,  as  he  built  up  his  power 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  so 
strongly  depended. 

South  Korea  at  the  lime 
could  be  plausibly  presented 
as  a “flunkey"  of  the  United 


Hwang  Jang-yop:  Troubled 
by  his  country’s  decline 


States,  its  powerful  patron. 

Mr  Hwang  was  previously 
head  of  the  Kim  Il-sung  Uni- 
versity in  Pyongang,  where 
he  helped  to  elaborate  the 
Juche  doctrine.  This  became  a 
homegrown  substitute  for 
Marxism  in  the  late  1980s 
when  Mr  Hwang  was  first  in- 
terviewed by  foreign  journal- 
ists, who  identified  him  as 
moderate  and  persuasive. 

He  told  the  Guardian  that 
Juche  gave  the  Korean  people 
their  own  Identity,  so  that 
they  could  resist  the  "differ- 
ent winds  blowing  in  other 
countries  fsuch  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China]-” 

Speaking  with  solemn  con- 
viction under  a portrait  of  his 
master,  Mr  Hwang  insisted 


that  tbe  sole  purpose  of  Juche 
was  to  create  a better  life  for 
I the  people  as  they  learnt  to 
rely  ou  their  own  efforts. 

Although  this  can  be  seen 
as  a rationalisation  for  a dic- 
tatorial regime,  Mr  Hwang 
gave  tbe  impression  of  being 
a firm  believer.  He  insisted: 
“The  leader  is  only  there  fo 
provide  unity  and  guidance". 

But  with  North  Korea  now 
wholly  dependent  on  outside 
aid  to  avert  ramine,  while  its 
leader  behaves  erratically. 
South  Korea  may  appear  to 
Mr  Hwang  as  a more  credible 
standard-bearer  for  the  still 
divided  Korean  nation. 

On  top  of  the  North’s  eco- 
nomic crisis,  the  new  pitch  to 
which  Kim  Jong-il  has  car- 
ried his  father's  system  of 
personal  rule  seems  to  have 
completed  Mr  Hwang's  disil- 
lusion. In  a letter  released 
from  Seoul,  which  he  appar- 
ently wrote  to  an  intermediary 
before  his  defection,  he  says 
the  North-South  confrontation 
is  not  between  socialism  and 
capitalism  but  between  “feu- 
dalism and  capitalism”. 

The  North  originally 
claimed  that  Mr  Hwang  had 
been  kidnapped  but  has  now 
admitted  that  his  defection 
may  be  genuime,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
renegade.  It  has  also  agreed  to  i 
attend  a briefing  early  next 
month  co-sponsored  by  the  \ 
US  and  China  to  discuss 
peace  talks  with  the  South.  j 


pressure  to 
ban  landmines 


Chris  McGreal 
In  Johannesburg 


AN  international  confer- 
ence opens  in  Mozam- 
bique today  aimed  at 
persuading  countries  in  the 
world's  most  mined  continent 
to  follow  South  Africa's  lead 
in  banning  anti-personnel 
mines. 

The  conference  of  about  200 
non- governmental  organisa- 
tions — including  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Oxfam  and 
the  Mines  Advisory'  Group  — 
aims  to  press  for  a regional 
ban  on  landmines  in  southern 
Africa  before  any  interna- 
tional agreement  to  scrap  tbe 
weapons. 

South  Africa  gave  the  con- 
ference an  important  boost 
with  its  decision  last  week  to 
scrap  its  stockpile  of  160,000 
mines  and  to  ban  future  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  no  coinci- 
dence tbat  tbe  patron  of  the 
conference,  in  the  capital  Ma- 
puto, is  President  Nelson 
Mandela's  new  partner,  Mo- 
zambique's former  first  lady, 
Graca  Machel. 

But  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment was  under  pressure 
from  a wide  range  of  opinion 
— from  Desmond  Tutu  to 
South  African  army  veterans 
and  former  ANC  guerrillas  — 
to  abandon  the  use  of 
landmines. 

Mr  Mandela  was  also  en- 
couraged to  take  the  lead 
given  South  Africa’s  responsi- 
bility for  exporting  many  of 
the  millions  of  landmines 
scattered  across  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  among  other 
countries. 

In  Angola  alone,  100,000 
have  been  killed  or  injured  by 
mines.  Most  of  the  victims  are 
civilians.  Officially.  9 million 
mines  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  country,  al- 
though the  United  Nations  is 
shortly  expected  to  give  a 
lower  estimate. 

Last  month,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  added  to  the  growing 
calls  for  an  international  ban 
with  a visit  to  Angola,  where 


she  waded  into  a political 
minefield  by  joining  the  call 
for  an  immediate  end  to  pro- 
duction of  mines. 

The  conference  organisers 
are  pressing  African 
countries  to  sign  a compre- 
hensive ban  proposed  by  Can- 
ada. fearing  that  alternative 
treaties  could  take  years  to 
negotiate  and  produce  only 
limited  restrictions. 

Most  Western  countries 
favour  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment through  the  UN  disar- 
mament conference  in  Gen 
eva.  Britain  is  arguing  for 
outlawing  the  export  and 
transfer  of  landmines  as  a 
first  step  towards  a ban  on 
production  and  use.  President 
Clinton,  after  initially  reject- 
ing partiripai ion  by  the 
United  States,  says  he  also 
backs  an  international  agree- 
ment to  scrap  landmines. 

But  it  could  take  years  to 
conclude  a treaty-  which  may 
not  produce  a comprehensive 
ban  given  the  opposition  of 

prominent  manufacturers, 
such  as  Russia  and  China. 

The  conference  is  sched- 
uled to  debate  other  changes 
to  international  policy  on 
mines,  including  an  end  to 
the  hiring  by  tbe  UN  and  sev- 
eral governments  of  weapons' 
manufacturers  to  clear  mine- 
fields at  great  expense. 

Others  are  keen  to  ensure 

that  any  agreed  ban  is  more 

than  in  name  only.  They  cite 
Australia  which  they  accuse 
or  producing  a hand  grenade 
that  is  a mine  in  all  but  name. 
The  grenade  can  be  fitted 
With  a pressure  pad  which 
campaigners  say  effectively 
makes  it  an  ami-personnel 
mine. 

Campaigners  say  that  com- 
bined with  a fuse  whirh  can 
be  set  to  one-tenth  of  a second 
it  has  ali  the  hallmarks  of  a 
mine.  Using  grenades  as 
booby  traps  is  considered  a 
standard  military  tactic.  But 
defence  experts  say  it  is 
highly  unusual  for  a grenade 
to  be  fitted  with  a pressure 
pad  which  would  set  it  off  if 
stepped  on  or  picked  up. 
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Workfare  not  workhouse 

An  Atlantic  gap  divides  the  Torres  from  Labour 


HAS  THE  world  gone  topsy  turvy?  In 
deep  seclusion  ministers  have  been 
drawing  up  their  manifesto  promises 
and  are  reported  to  have  come  up  with 
the  ultimate  bribe  for  the  unemployed: 
a guaranteed  employment  programme. 
Forget  the  social  chapter  or  minimum 
wage.  This  is  far  more  radical.  But  is 
Labour  happy  with  this  belated  Tory 
conversion  to  modern  welfarism.  — the 
right  to  work?  It  is  not  David  Blunkett 
has  been  fulminating  against  the  very 
idea.  What’s  going  on?  A debate  on  the 
double-edged  workfare  sword:  one  side 
requiring  ministers  to  provide  work  or 
framing  for  the  unemployed;  but  the 
other  cutting  edge  introducing  penal- 
ties for  claimants  who  refuse  to  accept 
their  obligation  to  work. 

Never  judge  a programme  by  its  title. 
Workfare  projects  can  only  be  assessed 
by  their  design  detail  because  they 
stretch  across  such  a wide  spectrum.  At 
the  progressive  end,  they  provide  a 
fundamental  solution  to  one  of  the  west- 
ern world’s  most  insidious  problems', 
long-term  unemployment.  No  one 
should  underestimate  its  devastating 
effects  in  terms  of  poverty,  stress  and 
erosion  of  mental  and  physical  health. 
Medical  researchers  have  documented 
the  increase  in  anxiety,  depression  and 
neurotic  disorders  and  shown  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  mortality  rates. 
For  people  in  middle  age,  long-term 
unemployment  doubles  the  chance  of 
death.  This  is  why  so  many  social 
reformers  look  to  Sweden  which  almost 
eliminated  the  long-term  curse  with  a 
programme  guaranteeing  workers 
proper  training  or  work  after  14  months 
of  unemployment  Sweden  reduced  its 
long-term  unemployed  to  six  per  cent  of 
the  total  when  Britain  was  still  suffer- 
ing 40  per  cent  But  at  the  spectrum’s 
other  end  is  America  where  workfare 
has  produced  the  modern  equivalent  to 
the  Victorian  workhouse:  punitive  pro- 
grammes under  which  the  unemployed 


pay  off  their  benefits  through  low-grade 
unpaid  public  service.  Their  main  pri- 
ority is  not  cutting  unemployment  but 
cutting  welfare  costs. 

Britain  is  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
trial  workfare  schemes  in  two  areas  — 
Hull  and  the  Medway.  But  even  before 
fUll  evaluation,  the  scheme  was  ex- 
panded to  28  other  areas  yesterday  with 
ministers  poised  to  extend  it  to  all  areas 
after  the  election.  Under  the  scheme, 
the  long-term  unemployed  are  given  13 
weeks  of  “job  search"  training  followed 
by  13  weeks  compulsory  work  experi- 
ence for  which  they  receive  an  extra  £10 
on  top  of  their  normal  benefits.  Refusal 
leads  to  the  withdrawl  of  benefit  Minis* 
terial  winks-and-nods  over  the  week- 
end raise  three  doubts  about  the  pro- 
gramme: nationwide  implementation 
before  fUll  evaluation  is  not  just  silly 
but  bad  policymaking;  its  social  pur- 
pose looks  set  to  be  skewed  towards 
scrounger-bashing  with  the  Employ- 
ment Secretary  trumpeting  the  trial’s 
success  in  “flushing  out  of  the  system 
people  who  have  been  defrauding  if'; 
and  the  failure  of  ministers  to  provide 
the  most  crucial  information  of  all:  just 
where  the.  jobs  are  the  unemployed  are 
supposed  to  take  up. 

As  the  election  approaches,  the 
Tories  will  be  embracing  the  American 
approach  to  workfare  — Labour  will  be 
noting  the  poor  record  of  the  current 
trials  (only  one  out  of  10  finding  perma- 
nent jobs)  and  emphasising  the  need  fbr 
training  in  relevant  skills.  Voters 
should  remember  both  parties  rightly 
support  welfare-to-work  strategies  and 
both  are  planning  workfare  schemes 
which  involve  an  element  of  compul- 
sion. This  principle  is  as  old  as  the 
welfare  state.  Beveridge  wanted  people 
who  refused  work  sent  to  re-establish- 
ment centres.  The  biggest  difference 
between  the  two  parties  is  that  the  Left 
will  emphasise  the  right  to  work — and 
the  Right  the  obligation  to  work. 


Yes  to  EMU— -but  not  at  any  cost 

Why  don’t  European  countries  get  their  economies  right  first? 


DR  WILHELM  NOLLING’S  weekend 
warning  against  premature  monetary 
union  is  welcome  not  only  for  his 
robust  arguments  hut  also  because  he  is 
stating  a view  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  by  the  war  between  Euro- 
zealots  and  sceptics:  that  you  can  be  in 
favour  of  European  Monetary  Union 
while  being  scared  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  main  Continental  economies 
are  trying  to  merge  their  unconverged 
economies.  Dr  Nolling,  a former  direc- 
tor of  the  Bundesbank,  favours  mone- 
tary union  when  the  conditions  are  met 
but  is  so  opposed  to  the  “nightmare" 
rush  towards  EMU  that  he  plans  to  seek 
a judgment  in  the  German  Constitu- 
tional Court  to  see  whether  a fudged 
EMU  is  illegal. 

Dr  Nolling  points  out  that  since 
Maastricht  was  signed  in  1991,  the  debt 
of  EU  countries  has  risen  from  56  per 
cent  of  GDP  to  74  per  cent  and  that 
unemployment  has  risen  from  14  mil- 
lion to  almost  19  million.  He  accepts 
Maastricht  has  helped  bring  inflation 
down  and  cut  interest  rates  but  says 
these  weigh  less  heavily  than  the  rise  in 
debt  and  unemployment  He  poses  the 
question:  why  aren’t  EU  countries  look- 
ing to  structural  reforms  to  boost  their 
employment  and  growth  rather  than 
engaging  in  the  over-hasty  creation  of  a 
new  currency? 

There  are  two  key  Issues.  First  irre- 
spective of  whether  countries  are  tech- 
nically adhering  to  the  Maastricht  cri- 
teria, it  would  be  in  Europe’s  interest  to 
postpone  monetary  union  to  avoid  the 


debacle  which  could  occur  if  incompati- 
ble currencies  are  prematurely  merged 
only  to  fall  apart  under  the  strain.  It 
would  be  a disaster  from  which  mone- 
tary union  might  never  recover  if 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  manage  to 
massage  their  deficits  to  duck  under  the 
Maastricht  ceiling  of  3 per  cent  of  GDP 
only  to  soar  above  soon  after.  It  is 
dawning  on  countries  that  to  stay 
within  the  3 per  cent  limits  and  also 
allow  fiscal  flexibility  they  will  have  to 
aim  fbr  something  like  2 per  cent  Is 
anyone  ready  for  that? 

Second,  even  if  continental  Europe 
goes  ahead,  Britain  should  watch  from 
the  sidelines  until  it  is  clear  the  project 
is  a success.  This  is  logical  since  it  is 
only  France  and  Germany  that  are 
desperately  keen  for  a speedy  timetable 
(though  a Der  Spiegel  poll  says  77  per 
cent  of  Germans  want  EMU  postponed). 
Britain  has  Less  political  need  and  cer- 
tainly less  economic  reason  to  join  a 
project  which  has  helped  cause  such 
unemployment  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. A Lloyds  Bank  analysis  pub- 
lished yesterday  puts  Britain  bottom  of 
a league  of  14  OECD  countries  fbr  the 
volatility  of  economic  indicators  like 
inflation  and  government  finances  — 
hardly  the  best  way  to  join  a monetary 
union.  Monetary  union  — with  its  goal 
of  lower  inflation  and  stable  growth  — 
remains  a dazzling  prize  to  be  won.  But 
it  would  be  tragic  for  Europe  as  well  as 
Britain  if  that  chance  was  killed  by  a 
damaging  rush  into  a premature  union 
fbr  which  no  one  is  properly  prepared. 


Labouring  with  Heath’s  allusions 

You  don’t  get  shortchange  because  he  doesn’t  change  at  all 


ONE  OF  yesterday’s  front  pages  pro- 
claimed:'‘Heath  Joins  Labour”,  adding 
shamefacedly  and  in  smaller  print,  “Or 
he  might  as  well,  if  he  keeps  talking 
like  this".  On  the  face  of  it,  you  can  see 
what  the  Express  is  getting  at  The 
charge  list  against  the  former  Tory  PM 
runs  like  this: 

• First,  that  in  Sunday’s  Breakfast 
with  Frost  interview,  he  endorsed  the 
national  minimum  wage,  declaring  that 
its  purpose  was  to  prevent  sweated 
labour.  The  national  minimum  wage  is 
Labour,  not  Conservative,  policy; 

• Second,  that  in  the  same  interview, 
he  made  light  of  the  prospect  of  Britain 
signing  up  to  the  European  Union’s 
social  chapter,  challenging  his  own 
party  leader’s  claim  that  500,000  jobs 
would  be  lost  if  Britain  abandoned  the 
opt-out  Joining  the  social  chapter  is 
Labour,  not  Conservative  policy. 

• Third,  that  he  told  Sir  David  Frost 
that  the  creation  of  a Scottish  parlia- 


ment would  present  no  danger  to  the 
continuing  unity  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Devolution  is  Labour,  not  Conser- 
vative, policy 

• Fourth,  that  he  shouldn’t  rock  the 
Tory  boat  only  weeks  before  a general 
election.  Rocking  the  Tory  boat  is 
Labour,  not  Conservative  policy. 

Put  like  that  Sir  Edward’s  interview 
will  look  like  treachery  to  many  Tories. 
The  problem  for  his  accusers  is  that  the 
former  Conservative  leader  has  always 
believed  in  exactly  the  policies  he  en- 
dorsed on  Sunday.  Sir  Edward  is  and 
always  has  been  an  unequivocal  sup- 
porter of  the  post-1945  settlement  — the 
mixed  economy,  the  welfare  state,  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  con- 
stitutional reform  and  full  British  en- 
gagement in  Europe.  It  isn’t  Sir  Edward 
who  has  changed.  It  is  the  Conservative 
and  the  Labour  parties.  Heath  Joins 
Labour?  Jt  would  be  rather  more  accu- 
rate to  say  Labour  Joins  Heath. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Germany  and  a Jewish  question 


Carla  answers 
Nature’s  call 


STILL  fuming  over  the 
amount  of  sheer  hypoc- 
risy the  British  media  is 
oozing  over  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeilung’s  descrip- 
tion of  Malcolm  Rifkind  as 
the  Jew  (Fury  at  ‘der  Jude’ 
attack  on  Rifkind,  February 
22),  I ought  to  count  very 
slowly,  to  at  least  a thousand 
before  writing  this  letter,  if  it 
weren't  that  I have  been 
counting  ever  since  I moved 
to  this  island  four  years  ago. 

You  wrongly  state  that  “der 
juedische  Rifkind”  would 
have  been  a more  fortunate 
choice  of  words.  Not  so,  as 
Hite  implies  that  there  is 
more  than  one  Rifkind  being 
discussed  (too  horrible  to  con- 
template): the  one  who  is  Jew- 
ish, as  opposed  to  the  one  who 
is  Buddhist  or  whatever. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Frankfurter  columnist  found 
it  ironic  to  hear  the  Brit  (no 
offence,  please)  Rifkind  quote 
the  German  Luther.  Or,  in i 
other  words,  a Jew  quoting  a 
Protestant;  in  Rifkind's  case 
as  ridiculous  as  John  Major 
quoting  Goethe  when  discuss- ; 
tog  the  BSE  crisis. 

The  amount  of  righteous- 
ness displayed  by  MPs  of  all 
parties,  as  ever  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  subtle  pen  of  the 
newspapers'  headline  writers, 
is  breathtaking.  Never  mind 


that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  think  they  are  qualified 
to  contribute  to  this  debate 
are  monoltoguiste  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  grammatically  chal- 
lenged to  an  extent  that  they 
wouldn’t  know  an  adjective  if 
it  were  lap-dancing  In  the 
nude  In  front  of  them  at  a bar 
in  Fleet  Street  They  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  “a 
smack  of  Nazism"  has  been 
directed  at  “one  of  our  lads". 

But  where  do  all  these  bea- 
cons of  politico-religious  cor- 
rectness emerge  from  so  sud- 
denly? This,  surely,  is  not  the 
country  where  Germans  are 
regularly  described  as 
“Huns";  where  I was  greeted 
one  June  morning  by  the 
headline  “Acbtung  Fritz!”; 
where  people  with  German- 
sounding  accents  get  stabbed. 
The  generally  racist  atmo- 
sphere is  not  only  oppressing 
fbr  a German.  Just  ask  the 
Yanks  or  the  Frogs. 

Oliver  Kramer. 

Montgomery  Street. 

Edinburgh  EH7. 

YOU  do  not  make  it  clear  , 
whether  either  Mr , 
Rifkind  or  the  writer  of  the  1 
article  was  aware  just  how 
inappropriate  it  was  that  Mr . 
Rifkind  should  quote  Luther 
("Here  I stand:  I can  do  not 
other")-  Luther  was  not  sim- ! 


Best  buy 

YOUR  article  on  the  rob- 
bing of  treasures  - from 
Ethiopia  (Rastas  versus 
royals,  February  22)  might 
have  mentioned  that,  as  in 
several  colonial  wars,  a man 
from  the  British  Museum  — 
Richard  Holmes  — was  actu- 
ally present  during  the  sack- 
ing of  Magdala  in  1868. 

The  correspondent  Henry 
Stanley  came  upon  him  and 
wrote  that  “a  chalice  of  pure 
gold"  was  secured  by  Richard 
Holmes,  as  well  as  the 
Abuna's  mitre  and  “four 
royal  crowns,  two  of  which 
were  very  fine  specimens”. 


The  crowns  were  packed  off 
to  Windsor  Castle  for  Queen 
Victoria’s  personal  collection, 
and  later  deposited  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum. 

Next  day,  at  a military  auc- 
tion, Holmes  purchased  some 
400  manuscripts  earlier  col- 
lected by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dore from  Christian 
churches.  The  auction  lasted 
.fbr  two  days,  raising  some 
£5,000.  The  booty  was  carried 
by  15  elephants  and  200  mules 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  shipped  to 
England.  Queen  Victoria  sub- 
sequently made  Holmes  the  li- 
brarian of  Windsor  Castle. 
Richard  Gott. 

88  Ledbury  Road, 

London  Wll  2AH- 


Adopting  a policy  for  children 


AFTER  reading  your  recent 
coverage  of  adoption 
(Parents,  February  19,  Let- 
ters. February  20),  one  could 
he  forgiven  for  believing  that 
the  main  concerns  were  about 
would-be-parents  finding 
babies.  In  fact  the  great  ma- 
jority are  about  finding  suit- 
able parents/families  fbr  chil- 
dren whose  birth  families  are 
unwilling  or  incapable  of  car- 
ing for  their  children. 

The  selection  of  adopters 
may  seem  brutal  but  look  at  it 
from  the  child's  point  of  view. 
They  have  “lost'1  their  birth 
family  and  win  most  probably 
have  lost  several  foster  fam- 
ilies too.  Careful  selection, 
proper  preparation,  sensitive 
matching  and  solid  post-adop- 
tion support  are  the  real 
issues. 

I write  as  an  adoptive 
parent  of  children  abused  by 
their  birth  father  and  unable 
to  live  with  their  birth  family. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

THERE  is  nothing  “com- 
I man  sense"  about  placing 
black  children  within  white 
families  (Adoption,  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  February 
19).  In  the  same  way,  there  is 
nothing  “common  sense” 
about  placing  white  children 
within  black  families.  ’ 

This  Is  not  an  Issue  that 


"misguided'  social  workers" 
want  to  get  their  “polltically- 
correct  claws  into"  but  an 
issue  that  has  been  well 
researched  by  academics  who 
have  found  that  adopted  chil- 
dren thrive  better  In  same- 
race  placements. 

Trans-raciaDy  adopted  chil- 
dren have  to  face  threefold 
difficulties  with  their  iden- 
tity: firstly,  their  identity 
with  regards  to  becoming  an 
adult;  secondly,  their  identity 
with  regards  to  their  adoption 
and  where  they  come  from; 
and,  thirdly,  their  identity 
regarding  their  colour  and 
racial  heritage,  which  is  not 
reflected  by  their  home  envi- 
ronment or  by  their  family. 
Nicola  Howard. 

55  Church  Walk, 

London  N168QR. 

SOCIAL  work  is  a profes- 
sion which,  like  others, 
operates  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law.  The  Children 
Act  1989  underlines  the  prin- 
ciple that  children  should, 
where  possible,  be  brought  up 
by  their  families.  This  is  not 
just  “another  social  work  be- 
ll eF’  but  it  Is  a legal  require- 
ment that  social  workers  be 
mindful  of  this  principle. 
RFurey. 

22  Moorgate  Avenue, 

Sheffield. 


ply  a Protestant,  he  was  a 
rabid  Jew-hater  and  misogy- 
nist whose  lnatli  some  views 
helped  to  shape  the  historical 
attitudes  that  led  directly  to 
the  Holocaust 
B Thorpe. 

Brown  Lane, 

Heald  Green, 

Cheadle,  Cheshire  SK2. 

VJftfHY  is  the  word  “Jew" 
Wlf  considered  a “slur"  or 
“attack”?  After  all,  both  in 
German  and  English  it  is  file 
accurate  noun  used  to  de- 
scribe a person  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  In  reality,  the  reason 
for  the  outrage  (apart  from 
yet  another  opportunity  to  go 
German-bashing  and  nurse 
our  inferiority  complex)  is 
our  knowledge  of  racism:  we 
simply  know  or  fear  that  the 
mere  mention  of  Rifkind's 
Jewishness  win  arouse  suspi- 
cion and  misgivings  not  only 
in  Germany  but  in  Britain 
too.  This  is  probably  why  the 
Foreign  Secretary  has 
remained  in  the  closet  over 
his  creed:  being  Jewish,  even 
in  our  day  and  among  the 
ranks  of  the  outraged  Tory 
party,  is  still  not  a good  car- 
eeer  move,  as  Michael  How- 
ard knows  too. 

Alfred  Rinaldi. 

Sumner  Street, 

London  SEl. 


IF  only  some  of  the  money 
awarded  for  development  at 
the  Tate  Gallery  were  to  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  art- 
ists, maybe  there  would  be  a 
greater  choice  of  work  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  future  (Tate  scoops 
£18m  Jackpot  In  Lottery  pay- 
ments, February  21).  For  the 
price  of  a few  metres  of  wall- 
space  cm  which  to  hang  unseen 
paintings  by  Gainsborough 
and  Stubbs,  good  new  work 
could  be  created. 

With  the  allocation  of  money 
concentrating  on  the  contin- 
ued refinement  of  ombres  such 


IF  Ivan  Lawrence  fads  that  a 
single  article  by  a single 
reporter  “stirs  up  our  worst 
forebodings  about  closer  po- 
litical union  with  Germany", 
what  does  he  think  stirs  in 
the  minds  of  our  European 
partners  when  they  read  the 
constant  and  much  less  am- 
biguous xenophobic  and  rac- 
ist remarks  of.  some  of  the 
British  press? 

Peter  Shield. 

WillerbyRoad, 

Nottingham  NG5. 

THE  “Jew"  reference  is  a 
glimpse  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sober-suited.  Ger- 
man liberal  democracy.  This 
is  the  nation  expressing  its 
historic  will  to  power  towards 
leadership  of  a federal 
Europe.  British  Jews  and 
their  friends  will  take  note. 
John  Bingham. 

Park  Road,  London  W4. 

MR  Rifkind  is  not  the  only 
Jew  to  be  described  in 
terms  which  recall  the  past 
In  Saturday’s  Guardian 
Guide.  Michael  Anderson 
refers  to  “tifcfly’  Jewish  guys 
like  Dustin  Hoffinan”.  The 
spirit  of  Shylock  seems  to  be 
alive  at  the  Guardian  too. 
John  Hobson. 
HoldenbyRoad, 

London  SE4. 


as  the  Tate  Gallery  and 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
find  in  fixture  years  that  in- 
stead of  representing  a thriv- 
ing artistic  community,  these 
buildings  will  serve  only  as  a 
mausoleum  to  a culture  they 
were  intended  to  celebrate. 

I write,  Incidentally,  as 
someone  banned  indefinitely 
from  entering  the  Tate  after  a 
fracas  at  the  Turner  Prize  ex- 
hibition in  1995 . . . 

Alexander  Macdonald. 
25StronsaRoad, 

London  W129LB. 


SO  Now  we  have  a cloned 
adult  sheep,  the  gateway  to 
acres  of  green  fields,  playing 
host  to  identical  animals  (Sci- 
entists soom  sci-fi.  tears  over 
sheep  (fame,  February  24).  It 
will  almost  be  like  watching 
an  enormous  clockwork  toy. 
The  excuse  behind  this  mad- 
ness is  that  the  cloning  of  100 
per  cent  healthy  sheep  can 
produce  millions  of  100-per- 
cent  healthy  sheep:  in  other 
words,  the  natural  process  of 
becoming  sick  now  and  then 
wffl  be  eradicated.  And  our 
meadows  win  be  filled  with 
animals  which  will  take  on 
the  same  appearance  as  our 
other  designer  foods,  which 
rise  in  their  vast  plastic  pyra- 
mids, or  lie  disguised  in  their 
hermetically-sealed  tombs. 

Whilst  we  thoughtlessly 
revel  in  the  mind-boggling 
spoils  on  the  supermarket 
shelves,  the  scientists  work 
unhindered  behind  their  high 
fences,  In  a bid  to  keep  the 
ever-demanding  beast  fed. 

When  are  we  going  to  stop 
it?  Or  don't  we  care?  Are  we 
going  to  close  our  seises  to 
this . devastating  news  or  are 
we  going  to  fight  hade  and  an- 
nounce now  that  we  don't 
want  to  eat  these  unfortunate 
animals?  1 am  not  preaching 
vegetarianism:  hut  if  you  are  a 
meat-eater  you  owe  it  to  the 
animal  to  demand  cruelty-  and 
abuse-free  food. 

So  why  don't  you?  Perhaps 
you  imagine  that  It  will  all  go 
away.  That  the  scientists  and 
the  money-makers  In  this 
cruel  business  will  grow  tired 
of  their  treachery-  And  per- 
haps they  will,  but  only  when 
nature  takes  her  revenge  and 
strikes  us  with  her  final  blow. 
Because  whatever  they  do  to 
the  animal  and  the  crops,  they 
finally  do  to  us.  Mother  nature 
is  no  fool,  she  has  fired 
enough  warning  shots.  And  if 
we  don't  get  our  own  patch 
right  there  is  nowhere  else  to 
run  to.  Listen  to  her. 

Carla  Lane. 

Horsted  Keynes, 

Sussex. 


An  audacious  art  critic  writes 


How  rockers  are  rolled 


Tenant  talk 

JUDGING  by  the  comments 
in  your  article  (law  and 
the  lynch  mob,  Society,  Feb- 
ruary 19).  paedophiles  do  not 
lack  advocates,  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  eligibility 
to  council  housing.  May  I put 
the  viewpoint  of  council  ten- 
ants themselves? 

What  has  happened  to  coun- 
cil tenants  in  the  past  17 
years?  Investment  to  im- 
prove, and  even  repair,  their 
homes  has  been  cut  to  the 
bone;  they  have  seen  the 
range  and  quality  of  accom- 
modation available  to  them 
decimated  by  right-to-buy; 
they  have  suffered  gravely 
from  the  deterioration  In 
social  cohesion. 

In  these  circumstance,  they 
have  naturally  looked  to  their 
local  council  to  repair  the  fab- 
ric of  their  community.  It  is 
equally  natural  that  local  au- 
thorities should  explore  legis- 
lation which  affords  this  vul- 
nerable group  of  people  some 
protection  from  anti-social  be- 
haviour and  anti-social 
individuals. 

No  one  would  wish  any- 
thing other  than  to  see  former 
sex  offenders  rehabilitated. 
What  I would  dispute  is  the 
assumption  that  the  tenancy 
of  a council  house  1 a a basic 
requirement  of  this  process. 

In  this  debate,  there  is  a dis- 
tasteful and  increasingly  ob- 
vious sub-text,  namely  that  a 
number  of  professional  agen- 
cies appear  to  concur  with  the 
Government's  view  that  coun- 
cil estates  should  accept  con- 
ditions which  no  other  sector 
of  housing  would  tolerate, 
and  are,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, write-offs. 

(Gflr)  Michael  J Carr. 

Chair  of  Housing, 
Middlesbrough  Council. 

Civic  Centre, 

Middlesbrough, 

Cleveland  TSl  2YB- 


1 A /HEN  buying  rock  memo- 
V V rabllia  at  auction,  you 
must  be  very  sure  of  what 
you're  bidding  for  (Hitting 
the  high  notes,  February  15). 
In  a small  number  of  cases, 
letters  of  provenance  are 
hardly  worth  the  paper 
they’re  written  on. 

In  recent  auction-house  cat 
alognes.  we  have  discovered 
an  album  cover  sifinwl  by 
Jlmi  Hendrix  a couple  of  years 
after  his  death  and  a concert 
ticket  from  a show  that  never 


SOMERSET:  Lent  started 
with  penitential  weather,  cold 
rain  to  a stiff  wind  whipped 
the  faces  of  early  morning 
churchgoers,  though,  if  they 
could  unscrew  their  eyes  for  a 
moment  there  were  signs  of 
hope  to  the  crocuses  and 
snowdrops,  and,  on  the  way 
past  the  small  playing-field 
temporarily  occupied  by 
sheep,  the  proportion  of  high- 
pitched,  juvenile  bleats  to  be 
heard  was  already  far  greater 
than  that  of  low,  maternal 
gutturals.  Another  impres- 
sion to  lift  the  spirits  Is  the 
sight  of  the  village  shop  and 
the  re-animated  space  around 
the  green  triangle  at  Charlton 
Horethome.  Local  volunteers 
preserved  the  shop  from  do- 
sure  for  a long  time  but  the 
place  looked  sad.  Then  build- 
ers, shopfitters,  decorators 
and  sign  writers  produced  a 
transformation.  A scene  of 
cheerful  and  brisk  activity 
took  shape.  As  well  as  provid- 
ing the  daily  necessities,  eas- 
mg  life  for  those  who  do  not 
drive,  the  shop  offers  dry- 
daantns  and  shoe-repair,  fax 
and  photocopying,  fresh  pud- 
dings and  pies,  freshly-baked 


took  place  and  for  which  the 
band  was  never  booked. 

Should  a buyer  find  the  item 
purchased  to  be  a fake  within 
a couple  of  years,  large  auc- 
tion houses  will  probably 
refund  the  cost  But  our  ad- 
vice is:  know  what  you're  bid- 
ding for,  or  get  expert  inde- 
pendent advice  before  buying. 
Malcolm  Stewart. 

Jlmpress  (Jimmy  Hendrix 
collectors’  magazine). 

22  Rosslyn  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  EH6  5AX. 


bread,  gifts,  household  goods, 
an  off-licence,  and  mneb 
more,  besides  the  fundamen- 
tal service  of  the  Post  Office 
— and  all  that  means  to  a 
place.  If  you  have  trouble  get- 
ting out  of  the  house,  home 
deliveries  can  be  arranged. 
To  make  all  this  happen 
requires  single-minded  com- 
mitment. Fresh  bread  deliver- 
ies arrive  before  6am  on  six 
days  of  the  week,  as  do  the 
daily  papers.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables come  four  times  a 
week,  puddings  and  pies 
twice.  The  couple  who  own 
and  run  the  shop  have  not  yet 
worked  out  how  they  will  or- 
ganise a holiday.  At  a far 
lower  level  of  personal  enter- 
prise, hints  of  new  life  are 
being  brought  to  our  village* 
too.  The  first  fund-raising 
dinner  for  the  village  hall  was 
a triumph.  Though  the  popu- 
lation is  tiny,  people  met 
there  for  the  first  time  and 
formed  friendships,  so  the 
second  is  a sell-out  long  in 
advance.  Pheasant  casseroles 
and  vegetarian  alternatives 
are  steaming  in  the  commit- 
tee’s kitchens. 

JOHN  VALUTAS 


A Country  Diary 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Norman 
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I O THING  warms  the 
| heart  like  the  caring 
face  of  private  enter- 
prise, so  please  remove  all 
bead  wear  for  supermarket 
chain  Asda.  As  an  ad  in  the 
Daily  Star  reveals,  it  is 
bolding  the  Asda  Com  pc  ter 
Challenge  1997,  a scheme  to 
supply  PCs  to  students 
otherwise  denied  them. 
Some,  inevitably,  will  read 
the  ad  as  a harsh  indictment 
of  government  underfund- 
ing. “Schools  Computer 
Crisis"  says  a headline  in 
enormous  type,  and  be- 
neath it  is  the  doleful  news 
that  “only  1 in  40  pupils  has 
access  to  an  up-to-date  com- 
puter". What  a shambles 
and  thank  God  for  big- 
hearted  entrepreneurs  like 
Asda  chairman  Archie  Nor- 
man. Archie,  incidentally, 
moonlights  as  Tory  candi- 
date for  Tunbridge  Wells. 
An  Asda  press  officer  rings 
to  Insist  that  "the  advert 
Isn't  political".  What, 
school  computer  crisis  not 
political?  “Er,  obviously 
there  is  an  issue  there,  but 
it  is  not  intended  as  a savage 
attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment.’' That's  a relief,  then. 
Even  so  it  is  not  easy,  in  all 
truth,  to  predict  a ghttering 
Westminster  future  for 
Archie.  The  poor  chump  has 
already  done  himself  no 
good,  describing  the  job  of  a 
backbencher  as  “part- 
time"  and  telling  Ta tier 
magazine  that  “being  an 
MP  would  let  me  spend 
more  time  with  my  family". 

AFTER  an  exhaustive 
four-year  search,  dur- 
ing which  they 
rejected  12  European  possi- 
bles. the  councillors  of 
Brent  have  finally  settled 
on  a twin  town.  It  is  St 
Denis,  the  red-light  capital 
of  Paris.  Explaining  the  de- 
cision to  the  Wembley  Ob- 
server. Councillor  Peter 
Pendsay,  chairman  of 
Brent's  splendidly  named 
European  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. sneakily  grabs  the 
chance  to  give  Brent  the 
hard  sell.  “It  has  poor  facili- 
ties and  needs  cleaning  up.’ 
he  says  of  St  Denis.  "It  is  a 
perfect  choice  as  our 
borough’s  twin  town." 

MOW  do  you  put  a price 
on  love’s  young 
dream?  Very  easily, 
it  seems,  if  you  are  Christo- 
pher Bacon.  headmaster  of 
Cheltenham’s  Dean  Close 
School.  Mr  Bacon  has  im- 
posed ball  in  the  sum  of  £500 
(the  alternative  being  ex- 
pulsion) for  two  sixth- 
formers  ca  ugh  t snogging  in 
a corridor.  Mr  Bacon  seems 
quite  a character:  two  years 
ago  be  caused  a little  excite- 
ment by  withholding  an  18- 
year-old  girl’s  A-Ievel 
results  until  her  father  had 
paid  the  fees,  which  now 
come  to  a tidy  £12,000  a 
year.  In  this  case,  although 
the  pair  caught  kissing  will 
get  the  money  back  if  they 
behave  themselves  until 
leaving,  the  headmaster’s 
secretary  takes  mild  um- 
brage at  the  term  bail.  "He 
wouldn’t  actually  call  it 
bail  himself."  she  insists. 
"The  headmaster  calls  it 
cantion  money.”  He  sounds 
a bit  ofa  caution  himself, 
doesn't  he?  Alas,  since  be 
has  been  unable  to  call 
back,  we  have  been  unable 
to  ask  him  the  obvious  ques- 
tion — if  it’s  a monkey  for  a 
kiss,  wbat  in  God's  name 
does  it  cost  at  Dean  Close  for 
a shag? 

IN  a New  Statesman 
article  about  Britpop, 
Michael  Haim  has  a tan- 
ta  Using  snippet  of  news 
from  the  fiefdom  of  my  old 
friend  Mandy  Maude  Ison, 
the  lithe  and  lissom  Mem- 
ber For  Hartlepool,  "Labour 
did  recently  appoint  a pop 
liaison  officer  to  work  from 
Mill  bank,”  wri  tes  Mr 
Harm.  “Darren  Kalynuk 
had  previously  done  semi- 
official celebrity  work  for 
the  party.  But  the  full-time 
post  mysteriously  disap- 
peared before  he  started." 

In  happier  times,  I would 
have  called  Oofy  Wegg- 
Prosser  for  rapid  rebuttal 
about  this  intriguing  job. 
However,  since  Oofy  cut  off 
all  con  tact  over  the  infa- 
mous soup-quote  incident 
(he  wanted  his  polite 
refusal  ofa  nice  drop  of 
broth  to  be  “off  the  re- 
cord" >,  1 cannot. i 

ON  its  front  page,  the 
Sunday  Times 
reports  that  doctors 
require  volunteers  for  the 
first  human  trials  of  ec- 
stasy. “The  subjects  will 
read  excerpts  from  a 
Jeffery  Archer  novel  to  pro- 
vide a stimulus.”  says  the 
story,  “and  the  drug's  effect 
on  the  brain  will  be  moni- 
tored by  scans.”  A stimu- 
lus? Could  you  make  it  up?  I 
cannot  believe  yon  could. 
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The  many  enemies 
of  Kenneth  Clarke 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  Cabinet  is  suppos- 
edly foil  of  hard,  frus- 
trated men.  They  have 
the  bone  of  Britain  in 
them.  They  are  re-thinking 
the  role  of  this  country  for  the 
21st  century,  placing  it  as  a 
global  power  once  more,  lib- 
erating it  from  the  shackles  of 
Europe,  inventing  a new  geo- 
political matrix  into  which 
the  rest  of  Europe  will  want 
to  fit  alter  Chancellor  Kohl 
has  gone. 

These  are  the  Conserva- 
tives of  conviction.  Yesterday 
they  tried,  with  others,  to 
write  the  election  manifesto. 
But  for  a single  obstacle,  they 
would  be  leading  the  party  to 
victory,  and  the  country  into 
the  promised  land. 

The  obstacle  is  Kenneth 
Clarke,  prince  of  vacfllators 
beside  their  sturdy  John  BuH- 
ism.  Where  they  dig  in 
against  a single'  currency. 
Clarke  says  the  soil  of  EMU 
may  be  fertile.  He  has  been 
forcing  them  to  go  along  with 
a policy  they  don’t  believe  in. 
but  not  for  much  longer.  Soon 
they  can  show  their  true 


selves,  as  the  men  of  steel 
ranged  against  the  man  of 
straw.  They’ve  got  him  on  the 
run.  He  will  find  a way  of' 
abandoning  his  attitude, 
thanks  to  the  improbability  of 
EMU  happening  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  At  last  the  time 
is  coming  when  patriotic 
principle  can  he  let  loose  as 
the  guiding  light  of  British 
Conservatism. 

Such  is  the  conventional 
picture  of  the  state  of  Tory 
politics.  But  instead  of  consid- 
ering the  tactical  Issues  about 
EMU.  the  best  bet  on  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  happen,  the 
refinements  of  our  negotiat- 
ing position  at  the  IGC,  and 
all  that  stuff,  let’s  look  at  this 
familiar  portrayal  in  a 
broader  way.  Leave  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  merits  of  the 
matter.  Judge  it  as  a question 
of  conviction. 

Consider  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
He  knows  what  he  doesn’t  like 
about  the  E17,  but  is  not  able 
to  offer  a picture  of  what  he 
wants  or  foe  allies  he  thinks 
will  help  him  achieve  it  He 
goes  round  Europe  lecturing 
the  locals  on  the  need  to  un- 
pick a lot  of  what  they've  put 
together.  He  has  developed  an 
obsession  about  the  political 
aspects  of  EMU  that  has  be- 
come so  strong  as  to  render 
him  incapahle  of  keeping  in 
his  head  foe  government  line, 
which  says  that  if  EMU  works 
economically,  the  political  op- 
tion to  join  remains  open. 
That’s  why  ‘ ‘hostile”,  as  his 
account  of  the  official  attitude. 


burst  out  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's agitated  mind  last  week 
He  has  no  anchor.  He’s  all 
over  the  place. 

So  is  Michael  Portfilo.  once 
foe  most  ferocious  of  all 
Euro-sceptics,  who  is  now 
apparently  telling  Ms  friends 
that  exit  must  be  considered, 
after  all,  unimaginable.  1 
should  think  so.  Not  long  ago, 
he  made  a speech  in  foe  Falk- 
lands  about  Britain’s  global 
role,  talking  up  our  military 
availability  for  many  pur- 
poses. conjuring  out  of  the 
air  a red-flecked  map  un- 
brushed by  the  winds  of 
nhangp.  This  Is  a picture 
somewhat  at  odds  with  the 
Norway  option  most  fa- 
voured by  the  exlteers,  which 
surely  accepts  a loss  of  global 
influence  as  the  price  we 
deem  worth  paying  in  order 
to  become,  like  our  northern 
model,  a rich  irrelevance. 

So  Portillo  is  conflicted.  He 
is  thrashing  about.  As  is 
Michael  Howard.  Howard’s 
deforming  obsession  is  with 
foe  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, which  he  charges  with 
federalistic  ambition  and  ju- 
dicial over-reach  on  an  intol- 
erable scale.  He  made  a 
speech  at  the  last  party  con- 
ference giving  succour  to  all 
who  believe  foe  court's  pur- 
pose should  be  reduced  to 
policing  the  single  market 
with  a bias  Britain  approves. 
To  some  sceptics,  the  court 
has  become  foe  test  case  of  a 
multi-speed  Europe  in  which 
Britain  insists  on  going  back- 


wards. while  retaining  a veto 
over  those  who  still  desire  to 
progress  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

These  positions  appear  to 
be  earnestly  held.  They  are 
announced  in  speeches,  are 
part  of  foe  lingua  franca  of 
sceptic  discourse.  They  bear 
some  of  foe  signs  of  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of 
John  Bullery.  They  do  not. 
however,  have  the  hallmarks 
of  prophetic  vision.  They 
seem,  on  inspection,  to  be 
deeply  muddled. 

They  have  more  to  do  with 
tactical  positioning  than 
with  vision  of  any  kind,  as 
they  are  bound  to  because 
they  lack  the  first  ingredient 
of  vision,  which  is  coherence. 
Neither  Rifkind  nor  Portillo 
nor  Howard  have  begun  to 
put  together  the  shape  of  a 
Britain  located  in  foe  real 
world,  because  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  acknowl- 
edge what  that  world  de- 


Clarke  will  emerge 
as  the  only  man 
with  bottom. 

He  knows  what  he 
thinks -and  he 
doesn’t  mind  who 
knows  it 


□lands  of  Britain:  a recogni- 
tion that  Europe  is  inescap- 
able, and  foe  EU  is  the  only 
version  of  Europe  that 
matters. 

They  give  foe  impression, 
therefore,  of  being  politically 
slippery  and  Intellectually  de- 
vious, as  ter  from  men  of  steel 
as  they  could  be.  They  do  not 
know,  in  the  round,  what  they 
think.  In  the  matter  of  convic- 
tion, they  are  at  a disadvan- 
tage to  Kenneth  Clarke.  The 
myth  turns  out  to  be  foe  oppo- 
site of  foe  truth.  As  leaders 


they  are  worthless,  not  be- 
cause their  world-view  is  mis 
taken  but  because  they  do  pot 
have  any  view  they  are 
capable  of  describing.  They 
are  wreckers,  driven  by  post- 
election considerations  of  an 
entirely  personal  nature.  On 
the  most  complex  and  Impor- 
tant issue  of  the  moment  they 
offer  no  clarity,  no  coherence, 
and  no  alternative  to  a status 
quo  that  simply  terrifies 
them. 

Clarke  is  dismayed  by  foe 
progress  of  their  unfolding 
hostility.  The  lines  in  foe 
sand  that  be  has  drawn  hare 
been  swiftly  washed  out  by 
the  venomous  tide.  The  refer- 
endum promise,  conceded  by 
him,  came  and  went  The  con- 
ference. and  then  the  re-defi- 
nition of  EMU’s  probability, 
were  supposed  to  be  signals  to 
foe  party  to  return  to  undlvi- 
sive  behaviour. 

For  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
these  might  as  well  not  have 
happened.  The  manifesto  will 
include  foe  required  agnostic 
formula,  which  foe  Prime 
Minister  ought  to  have  been 
strong  enough  to  insist  on 
yesterday.  But  It  will,  without 
doubt,  be  breached  and  tom 
apart  as  foe  election  pro- 
ceeds. and  these  jockeying 
neurotics  find  defeat  soring 
them  in  the  face. 

From  this  shambles,  Mr 
Clarke  will  emerge  as  the 
only  man  with  bottom.  His  ag- 
nosticism about  EMU's  mer- 
its rests  on  a conviction  about 
foe  EU*s  necessity.  He  is  not 
troubled  by  the  axiom  of 
Europe,  isn’t  trying  to  fight  it 
or  double-talk  it  out  of  exis- 
tence. He  therefore  has  coher 
ence.  He  knows  wbat  he 
thinks,  and  doesn't  mind  who 
knows  it.  If  there  Is  one  his- 
toric role  be  rejects,  it  is  that 
of  foe  Chancellor  who  has 
primed  the  economy  to  per- 
fection, in  order  to  elect  a 
Euro-sceptic  government 

How  this  expresses  itself 
when  the  said  neurotics  tell 
apart  is  foe  election  plot  to 
watch. 


Double  trouble 

Even  if  we  could  clone  human  beings,  asks  Mary  Midgley,  why  we  would  we  want 
to  when  existing  methods  of  reproduction  already  people  the  world  too  efficiently 


iS  THERE  really  some- 
thing monstrous  about 
cloning?  Duplication 
does,  of  course,  hap- 
pen naturally.  We  all 
know  identical  twins, 
and  some  plants  clone  them- 
selves all  foe  time.  (Hence, 
for  instance,  the  success  of 
dandelions  and  nettles.)  But 
in  general,  a sense  of  the 
uniqueness  of  individuals 
does  seem  to  be  something 
profoundly  important  to  our 
social  responses. 

Even  identical  twins  can 
sometimes  make  us  uneasy, 
and  the  idea  of  a doppel- 
g&nger  — a shadowy  dupli- 
cate of  oneself  — is  deeply 
disturbing.  One  of  Schu- 
bert's most  terrifying  songs 
deals  with  it,  as  do  a mass  of  j 
less  splendid  and  more  fan- 
tasy-ridden artworks.  Its 


If  the  scheme  is 
just  a means  for 
producing  workers 
it  is  vacuous 
because  there  is 
never  a shortage  of 
people,  quite 
the  reverse 


symbolism  Is  unquestion- 
ably sinister,  but  is  by  no 
means  folly  understood. 

It  would  therefore  have 
been  nice  if  people  comment- 
ing on  foe  recent  cloning  of  a 
sheep  could  have  managed 
not  to  suggest  what  the 
researchers  have  denied  — 
that  people,  too.  will  be 
cloned  shortly.  But  such 
luck  is  not  to  be  expected. 
For  Instance,  a Dr  Patrick 
Dixon  has  hailed  the  pros- 
pect. reporting  that  he  “had 
been  asked  by  a woman  last 
week  how  she  could  clone 
her  tether,  who  had  died” 
and  had  replied  that  “it  will 
be  possible  sooner  than  she 
thinks”.  Since  the  father  Is 
already  dead,  this  seems  to 
be  a flat  lie.  because  cloning 
of  the  dead.  Jurassic  Park 
style.  Is  not  considered  to  be 
a possibility  at  all.  But  what 
is  really  going  on  here? 

As  a practical  proposition, 
the  idea  of  cloning  people  is 
hopeless,  for  at  least  three 
good  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  a different  upbringing 
necessarily  produces  a dif- 
ferent person.  You  don’t  get 
your  tether  back.  After  all, 
half  foe  point  about  your 
father  is  that  he  has  his 
memories  of  being  your 
tether,  and  nobody  is  going 
to  clone  those. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  what 
you  want  is  a duplicate  of  a 
genius,  different  circum- 
stances may  give  the  new 
clone  different  wishes  and 
interests  from  its  model.  At 
this  point  — reason  two  — 
you  cannot  force  this  new 
individual  to  follow  the  old 
path.  (Indeed,  the  fact  that 
you  were  trying  to  force 
them  shows  what  is  wrong 
with  foe  scheme). 

Moreover  — reason  three 
— human  beings  take  20 
years  to  grow  up.  Whatever 


Is  this  wrong?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  it  would  be  nice  if 
scientific  research  could  be 
directed  much  more  strongly 
by  need.  There  is  a dire  need 
for  better  kinds  of  contracep- 
tive. something  which,  it 
seems,  it  is  not  economic  for 
any  drug  firm  now  to  de- 
velop. There  are  also  a lot  of 
environmental  problems 
which  seem  liable  to  affect 
foe  survival  of  our  species 
and  perhaps  that  of  other 
species  too.  but  which  are 
too  long-term  to  be  easily 
funded . . . 

Apart  from  this  angle, 
what  actually  alarms  people 
about  this  particular  project 
is  probably  not  anything  spe- 
cific to  it.  but  the  suggestion 
of  human  cloning  in  the  off- 
ing. in  association  with  the 
general  disturbance  of  cus- 


Theone 

development  really 
likely  to  come  out 
of  this  discovery  is 
surely  yet  more 
misery  for  the 
creatures  in 
intensive  farms 


you  wanted  them  to  do  Is 
likely  to  be  out  of  date  by  the 
time  they  are  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  It.  Neglect  of  this 
was  a puzzle  in  Brave  New 
World,  where  the  teams  of 
cloned  workers  had  been  de- 
signed to  fit  their  jobs  exact- 
ly. These  jobs  would  have 
had  to  be  held  static  for  them 
from  their  birth  until  they 
reached  retiring  age,  which 
doesn't  (as  has  been  already 
suggested)  seem  to  make  a 
lot  of  sense. 

It  however,  the  scheme  is 
just  a general  means  for  pro- 
ducing workers  it  is  vacuous 
because  there  is  never  a 
shortage  of  people  — indeed, 
quite  the  reverse.  Existing 
ways  of  producing  more 
people  are  much  cheaper  arid 
more  reliable  than  anything 


in  the  laboratory,  and  exist- 
ing ways  of  making  those 
people  do  what  their  betters 
want  seem  still  to  be  quite 
effective. 

I don’t,  then,  think  that  the 
idea  of  cdoning  people  — es- 
pecially the  idea  of  doing  it 
on  a large  scale  — is  usually 
even  intended  as  a practical 
proposition  at  alL  It  is  pri- 
marily a fantasy  about 
power.  What  is  disturbing 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  pros- 
pect of  these  things  actually 
happening,  but  the  kind  of 
excitement  which  the  power- 
fantasies  generate,  not  just 
at  street  level  but  perhaps 
also  among  the  kind  of 
people  who  control  tends  for 
scientific  research. 

The  researchers  actually 
in  charge  of  foe  sheep  give 


reputable  medical  reasons 
for  their  work,  no  doubt  in 
good  faith,  and  foe  develop- 
ments that  they  hope  for 
may  well  follow.  It  won't, 
however,  have  done  their 
grant-application  any  harm 
that  the  idea  of  cloning  ex- 
cites the  public. 

Interference  with  the 
reproductive  process  is  one 
of  those  topics,  along  with 
artificial  intelligence  and  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  species- 
barrier,  which  are  deeply 
sensational  because  they 
touch  on  primitive  fantasies 
which  carry  a strong  sugges- 
tion of  magic. 

This  crude  tact  is  always 
going  to  make  them  particu- 
larly salient,  and  therefore 
particularly  attractive,  to 
funding  agencies. 


toms  that  has  resulted  over 
many  years  from  the  inven- 
tion of  a number  of  new 
reproductive  techniques. 
Even  when  these  inventions 
are  beneficial  in  certain 
cases,  they  complicate  life 
fearfully  for  large  numbers 
of  people  who  have  to  make 
unexpected  choices  on  new 
issues  that  cannot  possibly 
be  really  clear  to  them. 

Inevitably,  this  places 
them  in  foe  hands  of  the 
experts.  It  is.  I think,  quite 
reasonable  for  foe  public  to 
feel  that  the  whole  business 
of  reproduction  is  increas- 
ingly being  taken  out  of  foeir 
hands  and  made  into  a tech- 
nical "scientific”  matter, 
where  they  have  little  choice 
but  to  do  what  they  are  told 
because  they  simply  do  not 
understand  foe  alternatives. 

Besides  this,  what  about 
the  sheep?  Dolly  herself  may 
well  be  quite  nicely  treated, 
though  she  seems  likely  to 
spend  rather  more  of  her 
time  in  laboratories  than  a 
sheep  might  wish. 

But  the  one  development 
Which  seems  really  likely  to 
come  out  of  this  discovery  is 
surely  yet  more  misery  for 
the  creatures  in  the  Inten- 
sive farms.  Cloning  the  most 
eatable  and  docile  of  them 
may  well  prove  a practical 
proposition  and  it  certainly 
isn’t  going  to  improve  their 
lives. 

Altogether,  maybe  — ex- 
cept for  nettles  and  dande- 
lions — duplication  really  is 
quite  a bad  Idea. 


Dr  Mary  Midgley  is  a tanner 
senior  lecturer  in  philosophy 
at  Newcastle  University.  Her 
books  include  Can'l  We  Make 
Moral  Judgments? 
(Duckworth).  The  Ethical 
Primate  (Routledge)  and 
Wickedness  (Routledge) 


Is  the  Sun  now 
setting  Tory 
Euro-policy? 


Isabel  Hilton 


ALCOLM  Rifkind  has 
called  Tor  an  end  to 
the  controversy  about 
foe  Frankfurter  Allgemeine's 
tasteless  reference  to  him  as 
der  Jude  RifkiruL  I beg  his 
pardon,  then,  for  bringing  it 
up  again.  In  a perverse  way. 
foe  paper  did  him  a favour: 
had  it  not  been  for  the  contro- 
versy. perhaps  a little  more 
attention  might  have  been 
paid  to  Mr  Rifkind's  own 
remarks  in  Bonn  that  day. 

Even  allowing  that  Mr 
Rifkind  is  not  likely  to  be 
Foreign  Secretary  for  much 
longer,  and  might  be  counted 
demob  happy,  his  speech  de- 
serves closer  examination,  not 
least  because  he  claimed  to  be 
speaking  for  Britain. 

Britain,  he  said,  is  the  least 
nationalistic  of  European 
countries  — as  evidenced  by 
how  cheerfully  we  allow  the 
sale  of  vita!  utilities  to  foreign 
companies.  From  this  high 
ground  of  morally  irreproach- 
able internationalism,  he  laid 
out  his  objections  to  the  future 
course  of  Europe  as  planned 
by  the  <no  doubt  narrowly 
nationalistic)  Germans.  The 
problem  was  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a constant  trans- 
fer of  power  in  one  direction 
only.  Britons,  said  Mr  Rifkind. 
"...  see  aD  the  footprints  lead- 
ing into  the  cave  and  none  of 
them  coming  out.  So  they 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  go 
any  further  inside  themselves 
. . . Where  does  it  end? 

"The  conclusion  that  many 
draw  is  that,  logically,  this 
process  will  end  in  a European 
state.  To  quote  one  British 
newspaper  ‘European  leaders 
want  one  nation,  one  currency, 
one  flag.  Their  dream  of  a 
federal  super-state  would  be  a 
nightmare  for  Britain.’  Per- 
haps this  view  is  mistaken,  but 
that  is  how  the  process  is  per- 
ceived in  Britain." 

Is  it.  Foreign  Secretary? 
Which  is  this  newspaper  that 
speaks  for  the  nation?  Not. 
surely,  one  owned  by  that 
global  corporation  run  by  the 
ex-Australian,  now  American, 
citizen.  Mr  Murdoch?  The 
Times?  Mr  Rifkind,  strangely, 
omitted  foe  exact  reference, 
but  his  quotation  was  accu- 
rate: it  was  from  foe  leader  of 
January  IT  — in  foe  Sun. 

Now  the  Sun.  like  the 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine,  is  en- 
titled to  its  views.  But  despite 
18  years  of  Conservative  gov- 
ernment it  is  still  pushing  it 
to  claim  that  it  represents 
British  opinion  — or  to  accord 
it  a central  role  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy.  The  Daily 
Mail  seems  to  be  dictating 
penal  policy  to  the  Home 
Office,  but  that  foe  Sun.  with 
its  famously  comprehensive 
foreign  coverage  and  sophisti- 


cs nil  analysis  of  international 
relations,  should  be  foe  lode- 
star of  Britain’s  relations  with 
Europe  is  a new  development. 
Clearly  I shall  have  to  start 
resiling  it  more  closely. 

Bui  If  the-  Sun  is  to'  sec  the 
tone  of  European  policy,  why 
not  domestic  policy  too"  Mr 
Rifkind’s  concerns  about 
thiw:  footprints  are  no  doubt 
soundly  based  on  extensive 
polling  in  the  Sun  newsroom. 
There  have  been  a lot  of  foot- 
prints going  into  the  cave  over 
the  last  two  decades:  most  of 
them  lead  from  local  govern- 
ment and  etui  up  in  a cave 
called  Westminster 

''Centralisation  of  power." 

as  Mr  Rifkmd  wisely  observed 
in  Bonn,  "is  undesirable  ...  so 
we  should  always  be  sceptical 
about  anything  that  means 
more  centralisation”.  As  one 
Gprnian  politician  pointed 
out.  it  is  a little  odd  to  hear  a 
complaint  about  central isa- 
lion  from  Europe's  most  ron- 
tralisiiig  government.  The 
Sun.  a copy  of  which  no  doubt 
was  ever  on  the  table  as  the 
Tories  todeil  tiVt-r  their  mani- 
festo. has  already  come  up 
with  a suggestion.  I refer  to 
the  Scottish  edition  of  that 
newspaper  — which  Killed  for 
Scottish  independence  five 
years  ago  with  us  front  page 
headline.  Be  A Nation  Again. 
That  would  bring  a footprint 
or  two  in  the  oilier  direction. 
If  the  Sun  is  now  the  official 
voice  of  Britain  a>  far  as  the 
Conservatives  are  concerned, 
we  must  accept  that  that  is 
what  the  Scottish  nation 
wants.  There  are  intermediate 
steps  that  could  be  taken 
against  centralisation,  such  as 
restoring  an  elected  govern- 
ment for  London  and  giving 
powers  back  to  local  authori- 
ties. hut  the  Sun  hasn't 
thrown  its  weight  behind 
them,  so  that’s  ouL 

I’m  sure  the  Germans  were 
greatly  enlightened  by  Mr  Rif- 
kind's passages  on  legitimacy 
and  democracy:  as  Mrs 
Thatcher  used  to  point  out 
with  such  tact,  they  still 
haven’t  quite  got  the  hang  of 
them  over  there  on  foe  Conti- 
nent Democracy.  Mr  Rifkind 
told  them  sternly,  has  to  come 
from  below.  Why.  he  asked,  do 
people  accept  being  overruled 
in  national  parliaments  but 
not  at  the  level  or  foe  Euro- 
pean Union? 

Because,  said  Mr  Rifltind. 
“whfle  they  Teel  pan  of  a Euro- 
pean culture,  they  do  not  feel 
themselves  to  be  part  of  a 
single  European  nation”. 
Rather  like  foe  Scots  and  foe 
English.  So  when  Mr  Rifkind 
expands  his  thoughts  on  legiti- 
macy and  democracy.  I know 
he  will  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
neither  in  Scotland  nor  in 
Wales  does  his  party  elect 
enough  MPs  to  Dll  the  govern- 
ing posts.  Tories  in  Scotland 
are  almost  so  few  as  to  be  an 
endangered  species. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  he  bad 
in  mind  when  he  explained  to 
the  Germans  that  foe  Euro- 
pean Union  “cannot  afford  to 
brush  aside  the  deeply-held 
concerns  of  its  peoples  just 
because  they  happen  to  he  in  a 
minority”.  How  true,  Mr 
Rilkind.  how  true. 
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Austin  Wright 


Carved 
out  of 
nature 


For  inspiration  *1  look  to  the  sky’ . . . Wright  in  his  studio  surrounded  by  his  sculptures 


Alphonse  Marie  Nkubito 

Search  for  law 
amid  disorder 


Austin  wright, 

who  has  died  aged 
85,  was  acclaimed 

in  1955  as  "the 

most  gifted  living 
sculptor  working  In  Britain". 
His  champion,  Charles 
Sewter,  was  the  first  of  a 
dozen  Guardian  critics  to 
acknowledge  him,  but  the 
Guardian's  was  a lone  voice 
among  national  newspapers, 
and  to  this  day  Wright  is  not 
widely  known.  Diffident, 
modest,  as  quick  to  discount 
praise  as  to  make  light  of 
disappointment,  deeply 
rooted  in  his  adopted  York- 
shire, he  was  no  more  willing 
to  court  favours  from  the 
metropolis  than  were  London 
critics  to  travel  north. 

There  had  been  exhibitions 
in  London  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  and  Arts  Council 
sponsorship  for  tours  of 
Sweden  and  South  America 
(he  picked  up  the  sculpture 
prize  at  Sao  Paulo  Biennale); 
but  all  bis  major  retrospec- 
tives were  in  the  north: 
Wakefield  (1960),  Newcastle 
(1974),  Yorkshire  Sculpture 
Park  (for  his  70th  birthday. 
1981),  Hull  (1988)  and.  for  his 
80th  birthday,  in  his  garden 
at  Upper  Poppleton. 

York  City  Art  Gallery,  the 
venue  for  his  first  exhibition 
in  1950,  was  so  for  his  last 
major  one  in  1994.  The  gal- 
lery was  thronged  with 
friends,  family  and  former 
pupils.  One  of  the  latter, 
Richard  Morphet,  now  Keep- 
er of  the  Modern  Collection 
at  the  Tate,  was  eloquent 
both  about  his  inspiration  as 
a teacher  and  his  genius  as 
an  artist.  Last  summer  his 
work  was  seen  again  in  Lon- 
don at  a small  exhibition  at 
the  Hart  Gallery  in  Islington, 
opened  by  Sir  Alan  Bowness, 
another  admirer. 

Born  in  Cheshire,  Wright 
spent  his  early  years  in  Car- 
diff. There  he  was  befriended 
by  two  amateur  painters, 
who  opened  his  eyes  to  mod- 
em French  art  and  the  sculp- 
ture of  Gaudier-Brzeska  who 


had  lived  In  Cardiff  in  1908- 
09.  His  parents  were  Quakers 
and  it  was  with  the  help  of  a 
Quaker  scholarship  that  he 
went  up  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  read  modem  lan- 
guages- A frequent  visitor  to 
the  Ashmolean,  he  would  ask 
its  then  Keeper  of  Fine  Art. 
Kenneth  Clark,  to  show  htm 
prints  and  drawings. 

He  taught  for  two  years  at 
The  Downs,  a preparatory 
school  near  Malvern,  and 
shared  a house  with  a col- 
league, WH  Auden,  who  be- 
came a close  friend  and  confi- 
dante and  whose  portrait  he 
painted-  After  a year’s  teach- 
ing in  Kent  at  a school  whose 
militarism  distressed  him,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  more 
congenial  Bootham,  a Quaker 
school  in  York. 

He  soon  found  himself 
teaching  art  as  well  as 
languages,  and  also  at  The 
Mount,  the  nearby  sister 
school  for  girls.  He  demanded 
no  less  of  his  pupils  than  of 
himself  and  was  particularly 
insistent  on  the  quality  and 
speed  of  observation.  One  of 
his  pupils  remembers  that  he 
would  climb  up  on  the  teach- 
er’s desk  and  take  a leap  into 
the  air  saying,  "Draw  me 
before  1 reach  the  ground!" 

That  pupil.  Susan  Midgley, 
became  his  wife  in  1945.  and 
no  one  could  have  performed 
more  ably  and  lovingly  the 
services  of  housewife,  ac- 
countant, gallery  manager, 
supporter  in  difficult  times, 
and  b ringer-up  almost  single- 
handedly  of  three  gifted  and 
artistic  children. 

Austin  had  been  teaching 
for  eight  years  at  York  Art 
School  when,  in  1965,  she 
concurred  in  the  courageous 
decision  that  he  should  give 
up  teaching  and  devote  him- 
self fully  to  drawing  and 
sculpture.  He  had  failed 
shortly  before  in  an  applica- 
tion  for  a Gregory  Fellowship 
at  Leeds  (his  wife  thought  I 
that  serving  Eric  Gregory 
with  asparagus  from  the  gar- 
den made  them  seem  too  opu- 


lent), and  he  was  to  wait  until 
1961  before  enjoying  the 
guaranteed  income  for  three 
years  which  a fellowship 
would  give  him.  That  enabled 
him  to  take  an  important  step 
forward  from  wood,  lead  and 
concrete  to  aluminium  which 
became  henceforth  the  pre- 
ferred material  of  his 
sculpture. 

It  is  possible  to  think  that 
if  Austin  had  received  earlier 
and  wider  recognition,  his 
simple,  frugal,  orderly  life 


and  the  organic  growth  of  his 
art  might  have  been  in  some 
way  adversely  affected.  As  it 
was  he  lived  and  worked  for 
half  a century,  undisturbed 
by  crowds  or  patronage,  in 
the  house  on  the  green  which 
he*  and  Sue  had  bought  in 
1945,  perhaps  especially  for 
the  narrow  strip  of  field  at 
the  back  which  stretched  for 
a furlong  to  open  fields  be- 
yond. The  garden  which 
evolved  over  the  years  be- 
came central  to  his  work  and 


thinking  and  a perfect  setting 
for  his  sculpture.  An  old  barn 
which  had  been  built  for  ani- 
mals and  agricultural  imple- 
ments made  an  ideal  studio 
— though  it  was  always 
called  the  barn  — and  be- 
came the  birth  place  of  all  his 
sculpture  from  1945. 

When  neighbours  asked 
him  what  he  did.  he  never 
knew  what  to  say.  But  every 
morning,  after  breakfasting 
with  the  family,  he  would 
don  his  army  surplus  clothes, 
warmed  in  winter  In  the  Rae- 
burn oven,  and  go  to  work  In 
toe  bam.  Of  the  bam  James 
Hamilton  wrote,  “He  slipped 
into  it  like  a hermit  crab  Into 
its  shell  as  quietly  as  one  day 
he  will  slip  out  of  it  again". 

In  his  admirable  mono- 
graph, published  to  coincide 
with  the  1994  exhibition, 
Hamilton  lists  nearly  400 
sculptures  from  1939  to  1992 
(many  of  them  illustrated),  as 
well  as  prints,  paintings  and 
no  fewer  than  91  sketch- 
books. All  the  sculpture, 
however  “abstract",  had  its 
origins  like  Henry  Moore's  in  . 
observations  of  nature.  He ! 
found  Moore’s  work  "su- 
premely clean  and  powerful” 
and  early  on  sought  his  sup- . 


port,  but  "Moore  looks  to  the 
earth  for  inspiration;  I look 
to  the  sky".  Ring  (19659)  was 
“my  whoop  of  joy  when  I 
circled  my  arms  in  the  air  on 
hearing  that  an  American 
collector  had  bought  one  of 
my  sculptures".  One  of  his 
largest  pieces,  Two  Rings. 
was  set  on  the  moors  at 
Roppa  Rank  In  1977  and  stood 
for  12  years  in  eight-foot  mag- 
nificence before  being  vanda- 
lised like  too  many  of  his 
public  commissions.  Even 
when  working  on  it  he  had 
been  characteristically  diffi- 
dent about  intruding  upon 
that  beautiful  landscape.  In 
the  aftermath,  though  obvi- 
ously distressed  he  no  less 
characteristically  tried  to 
pretend  that  it  didn’t  much 
matter. 

His  two  last  sculptures. 
Stalk  and  Stem,  made  when 
he-was  over  80,  were  also  his 
tallest,  a pair  of  17-footers. 
They  watch  now  like  graceful 
sentinels  over  his  peaceful 
garden. 


Timothy  Rogers 


Austin  Andrew  Wright,  bom 
June  4,  1911;  died  February  22, 
1997 


Alphonse  Marie 

Nkubito,  the  former 
Rwandan  Justice 
Minister  who  has 
died  aged  42,  was  a veteran 
campaigner  against  state  op- 
pression in  Rwanda  which 
earned  him  tire  ire  of.  Hutu 
and  Tutsi-led  governments 

alike  But  he  will  be  remem- 
bered In  Rwanda  principally 
as  the  man  who  felled  to  kick 
the  shattered  justice  system 

harir  into  gear  while  the  coun- 
try’s jails  overflowed  with 
men  accused  of  genocide. 

Nkubito  was  bom  into  a 
Hutu  peasant  family.  The 
Rwanda  of  bis  childhood  was 
in  turmoil  as.  with  indepen- 
dence from  Belgium,  the  Hutu 
majority  overthrew  the  bit- 
terly resented  minority  Tutsi 
^nrwn-hy  amid  widespread 
massacres.  Many  Tutsis  fled 
into  Avilft,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  invasion  in  1990 
and  subsequent  genocide. 

Nkubito  won  a prized  place 
at  Rwanda’s  new  law  school 
from  where  he  graduated  in 
1978.  His  thesis,  called  Homi- 
cide and  its  Repression  in 
Rwanda,  was  prescient 
As  he  rose  to  become  chief 
prosecutor  in  the  Kigali  court 
of  appeals,  Nkubito  grew  in- 
creasingly uncomfortable 
with  discrimination,  arbitrary  , 
detention  add  even  murder  by  , 
the  government  In  September 
1990.  he  formed  the  Human 
Rights  Defence  Association.  A 
month  later,  the  Tutsi  rebel 
army,  the  Rwandan  Patriotic 
-Front  invaded  from  Uganda. 
The  war  heralded  a new  up- 
surge in  human  rights  abuses 
by  the  state  which  culminated 
in  the  genocide. 

After  the  government  jailed 
about  10,000  Tutsis  suspected 
of  sympathising  with  the 
rebels,  Nkubito  freed  many  of 
them.  He  lost  bis  job  and 
moved  to  a provincial  court 
From  there  be  toured  Rwanda 
attacking  government  abuses. 
He  was  reinstated  after  Presi- 
dent Habyarimana  was  forced 
by  foreign  and  domestic  pres- 
sure to  introduce  a multi- 
party system  in  1991.  But  Nku- 
bito remained  a thorn  in  the 
government’s  side  and  three 
years  later  he  was  seriously 
injured  in  an  attempted  assas- 
sination. 

The  shooting  down  of  Presi- 
dent Habyarlmana’s  plane  in 
April  1994  beckoned  the  geno- 


cide. But  before  the  mass 
slaughter  of  Tutsis  began, 
Hutu  extremists  bunted  down 
moderate  politicians;  a death 
squad  came  looking  for  Nku- 
bito. He  was  tipped  off  and  Ded 

to  Belgium. 

Nkubito  returned  to 
Rwanda  after  the  RPF  victory 
in  July  1994.  He  was  a natural 
candidate  for  Justice  Minis- 
ter. His  primary  task  was  to 
rebuild  the  justice  system  and 
to  try  Hutu  extremists 
accused  of  genocide. 

Nkubito  saw  the  trials  as 
important  In  ending  Impunity 

and  establishing  toe  rule  erf 
law  in  Rwanda.  But  whatever 
his  qualities  as  a human 
rights  activist  and  prosecutor. 
Nkubito  proved  a poor  justice 
minister  for  the  times.  He  was 
an  uninspiring  administrator 
and  lacked  toe  imagination  to 
find  ways  around  the  huge 
obstacles  be  confronted  such 
as  a dearth  of  judges  and  law- 
yers who  were  either  mur- 
dered or  in  exile  because  they 
had  Tutsi  blood  on  their 
hands. 

Nkubito’s  inability  to  get 
the  justice  system  moving  was 
not  all  that  contributed  to 
growing  friction  between  him 
and  Tutsi  ministers.  He 
sensed  that  the  Hutu  majority 
was  befog  sidelined  politi- 
cally. He  worried  that,  despite 
the  good  intentions  of  the 
Tutsi-dominated  Rwandan 
Patriotic  Front,  Hutus  risked 
once  again  becoming  second 
Hncc  citizens  in  their  own 
land. 

Nknbito’S  outspoken  criti- 
cisms of  abuses  by  the  over- 
whelmingly Tutsi  army,  and 
its  dominant  position  in 
Rwandan  politics,  earned  him 
farther  ire.  After  accusing  the 
military  of  covering  up  rou- 
tine murders  of  Hutus  by  sol- 
diers. in  October  1995  be  was 
dismissed  by  the  Hutu  presi- 
dent, Pasteur  BMmungu. 

After  be  was  sacked.  Nku- 
bito remained  in  Kigali  rather 
than  following  fellow  former 
ministers  into  exile.  He  be- 
came a director  of  the  Bank  of 
Kigali  but  continued  to  press 
human  rights  issues  until  his 
death. 


Chris  McOrmi 


Alphonse  Marie  Nkubito,  politi- 
cian and  lawyer,  bom  1954;  died 
February  13, 1997 


A Wright  sculpture  on  the  North  York  Moors  at  Helmsley 


Michael  Hollings 


IN  1976  Father  Michael  Hol- 
lings, who  has  died  aged  75. 
was  hotly  tipped  as  toe 
next  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  and  de  facto 
leader  of  English  Catholicism, 
though  he  was  at  the  time  a 
parish  priest  in  Southall.  The 
bookmakers  eventually  made 
this  dark  horse  the  favourite  to 
succeed  the  late  Cardinal 
Heenan  while  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Britain's  leading  Catholic 
layman  and  a friend  of  Hol- 
lings, canvassed  support 
In  the  end,  another  “out- 
sider". Abbot  Basil  Hume,  got 
the  job  and  Hollings  counted 
his  blessings  for,  as  well  as 
being  a determined  individ- 
ualist uneasy  working  within 
team  structures,  he  was  never 
comfortable  in  the  limelight 
Many  liberal-minded  English 
Catholics,  though,  rued  the 
day.  With  him  at  its  helm,  the 
English  Church  would  have 
been  a much  more  radical  and 
less  predictable  social  and 
spiritual  force. 

Though  he  was  a compara- 
tive unknown  to  the  outside 
world  in  1976,  Hollings  had 
attracted  many  admirers  in 
church  circles.  His  parish  of 
Saint  Anselm's  in  Southall 
had  became  a model  for 
church  action  in  a troubled 
and  divided  community.  As 
priest  he  took  on  a leadership 
and  enabling  role  locally, 
while  the  presbytery  door  was 


forever  open  to  anyone  need- 
ing food,  shelter  or  advice. 
Among  his  early  fens  was 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta, 
who  was  persuaded  by  Hol- 
lings in  the  early  1970s  to  open 
her  first  British,  and  at  that 
stage  only  her  second  Euro- 
pean. convent  in  Southall- 

Two  years  after  the  “threat” 
of  elevation  to  the  cardinalate 
had  passed,  Hollings  moved  to 
Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels  in 
Bays  water,  west  London,  an- 
other parish  of  economic  and 
racial  contrasts.  He  was  to 
remain  there  until  bis  death, 
pursuing  his  own  a la  carte 
vision  of  Catholicism  with  a 
vigour  that  would  exhaust  his 
curates  and  inspire  them  in 
equal  measure. 

Though  his  single-minded- 
ness could  on  occasion  earn 
him  enemies,  he  never  once 
wavered  from  the  path  he  set 
out  in  Living  Priesthood  (1977), 
in  effect  a mission  statement, 
from  a worldly  man  set  on 
making  the  church  part  of 
everyday  life. 

Despite  the  fete  of  other  cel- 
ebrated reformers  in  the  in- 
creasingly traditional  drift  in 
worldwide  Catholicism.  Hol- 
lings remained  largely  im- 
mune. Indeed,  he  had  a rare 
gift  to  unite  otherwise  oppos- 
ing factions  in  the  church.  He 
counted  the  arch-conservative 
Paul  Johnson  among  his  fens.  I 
Rollings,  Johnson  wrote  in 1 


1996,  was  simply  “the  best  par- 
ish priest  I have  ever  come 
across.”  The  occasion  for 
Johnson's  paean  was  a sad 
and  controversial  one.  Hol- 
lings was  put  on  ‘‘administra- 
tive leave”  for  six  months  by 
Westminster  diocesan  au- 
thorities after  a tabloid  news- 
paper published  allegations 
that.  25  years  earlier,  he  had 
acted  improperly  towards  a 17- 
year-old  man  who  sought  hi* 

help  at  the  Southall 
presbytery. 

Many  felt  that  Cardinal  Ba- 
sil Hume  and  his  staff  handled 
the  matter  badly.  “The  Span- 
ish Inquisition  in  Its  heyday 
would  have  made  a fairer  job 
of  it"  wrote  Johnson  when 
Hume  visited  the  Bayswater 
church  to  announce  at  Sunday 
mass  that  the  police  had  de- 
cided to  take  no  action  against 
Hollings  and  that  he  would  be 
returning  forthwith. 

Though  the  congregation 
spontaneously  applauded,  the 
episode  left  an  unnecessary 
cloud  over  HoUings’s  reputa- 
tion. His  friends  say  that  he 
never  quite  recovered  and  he 
spent  much  erf  his  remaining 
months  in  hospital,  battling 
with  a foot  infection  whose 
seriousness  was  complicated 
by  his  diabetes. 

The  son  of  a devout  Angli- 
can. Hollings  was  born  into 
the  “old”  English  Catholic  tra- 
dition on  his  mother’s  side. 


Her  Weld  ancestors  had  kept 
their  ties  with  Rome  through- 
out the  persecutions  that  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation  and 
even  boasted  a cardinal  as 
part  erf  the  family  tree.  Edu- 
cated by  Jesuits  and  then  at 
Oxford,  he  went  on  to  Sand- 
hurst and  the  Coldstream 
Guards  where  he  served  with 
distinction  as  a major  in  the 
second  world  war,  being 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  in 
1943. 

While  in  the  Holy  Land  after 
the  end  of  hostilities,  he  de- 
cided to  become  a priest  for,  as 
he  later,  described  them, 
wholly  practical  reasons.  He 
trained  at  the  Beda  College  in 
Rome  and  before  his  arrival  in 
Southall  he  had  spells  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  happiness  and 
fulfilment  at  a Soho  parish,  at 
Westminster  Cathedral  and  as 
Catholic  chaplain  at  Oxford 

It  was  in  Southall  and  Bays- 
water, away  from  such  cosmo- 
politan and  cushioned  posts, 
that  be  found  his  niche.  Such 
was  the  respect  he  enjoyed 
locally  that  when  in  the  1980s. 
the  local  Notting  Hill  Carnival 
threatened  to  become  engulfed 
in  racial  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  police  and  com- 
munity, be  brokered  a peace 
accord.  He  was  the  one  figure 
with  sufficient  authority  to 
bring  the  warring  sides 
together  and  sufficient  cour- 
age to  go  out  onto  what  was,  in 


effect  a front  line  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  kept  to 
their  word 

In  church  circles,  Hollings 
was  something  of  a law  unto 
himself.  Though  he  was 
known  for  his  outspokenness 
and  willing  to  act  in  defiance 
of  regulations  he  considered 
without  proper  scriptural 
basis,  he  rarely  joined  in  any 
concerted  campaigns  for 
change.  In  hi*  sermons,  he 
was  unabashed  in  backing  the 
ordination  <rf  women.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  married 
priests  and  grew  increasingly 
frustrated  at  the  slow  progress 
towards  intercommunion  be- 
tween Anglicans  and 
Catholics. 

His  decision  to  bless  the 
marriage  of  the  divorced 
David  Frost  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  an- 
other occasion  oh  which  Hol- 
lings was  criticised  for  his 
freelance  interpretation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  also  Illustrates 
a basic  philosophy.  Man  was 
not  made  for  the  Sabbath  but 
the  Sabbath  for  man.  Rules 
could  not  be  allowed  to  get  in 
toe  way. 

A man  with  the  power  to 
move  his  admirers  to  hyper- 
bole, Hollings  in  private  was 
just  as  at  home  with  addicts 
and  alcoholics  as  be  was  with 
“old"  Catholic  scions.  In  pub- 
lic he  was  as  gentle  as  a lamb 


Local  hero ...  Hollings 


when  mingling  with  his  pa- 
rishioners or  with  children 
hut  he  was  intolerant  erf  both 
miridlg^iagg  complacency  and 
anyone  he  considered  was 
wasting  his  time- 

Part  of  it  was  disinterest, 
part  a rather  grand  disdain, 
hut  even  a long  spell  as  reli- 
gious adviser  to  ATV,  Rediffu- 
sion and  Thames  foiled  to 
reconcile  him  with  toe  media 
where  be  could  appear  gruff, 
occasionally  irritahle. 

His  failure  to  project  his 
undoubted  charisma  onto  a 
wider  stage  and  his  own  idio- 
syncratic character  meant 
that  HoJllngs’s  lasting  influ- 
ence will  be  restricted  to  those 
who  have  seen  him  working  at 
first  hand.  For  this  privileged 
group  Michael  Hollings  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
forward-thinking  clerics  of  his 
generation. 


Michael  Hollings,  Catholic  priest 
and  crusader;  bom  December  30, 
1921,  died  February  21. 1997 


Birthdays 


Jane  Ackroyd,  sculptor.  40; 
Elkie  Brooks,  singer,  52: 
Tom  Courtenay,  actor,  60; 
Lord  Crickhowell,  chair- 
man, National  Rivers  Author- 
ity, 63;  Sir  Antony  Duff,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Security 
Services.  77;  Farokh  Engi- 
neer, cricketer,  59;  Jean  Ger- 
many. showjumper,  37; 
George  Harrison,  film- 
maker, singer,  former  Beetle. 
54;  Harvey  McGregor  QC, 
warden.  New  College,  Oxford, 
71;  Hector  MacKenzle,  asso- 
ciate general  secretary.  Uni- 
son, 57;  Dr  Lewis  Moonle. 
Labour  MP,  50;  Robert 
Neame,  brewer.  63;  Sir  David 
Puttnam,  film  producer,  56; 
Prof  Stewart  Sutherland, 
vice-chancellor.  Edinburgh 
University  56;  Marshal  of  the 
RAF  Sir  Keith  Williamson, 
former  Chief  of  Air  Staff  69. 


Letter 


Harold  Smith  writes : I find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the 
headline  "Judge  who  be- 
lieved to  fair  play”  (January 
20)  with  the  contents  or  the 
obituary  of  Sir  John  May.  in 
particular  his  defence  of  the 
Government’s  scandalous 
ban  on  trade  union  member- 
ship at  GCHQ.  The  date  of  the 
ban  In  1984  was.  Ironically, 
150  years  after  the  Tolpuddle 
Martyrs  were  convicted, 
found  ” guilty”  of  belonging 
to  an  illegal  organisation  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years 
deportation. 


Death  Notices 

OUYATT.  On  Mnniy  22nd  at  Evelyn 
Hmm.  Cambridtt.  SWrtny  Rose,  aped  82 
yaws  of  CamMdfla.  Batovad  daughter  of 
Ena.  dearest  stater  of  John  and  Hugh  and 
nwen  loved  Annas  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 
Funeral  sendee  an  be  held  at  SL  Andrew  • 
Church.  Themettnorpe  on  Monday.  March 
3rd  at  Family  flowers  only.  Donations 
II  desired  tar  me  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  may  be  sent  to  Hendry  & Sons 
Funeral  Director*.  Station  Rd.  Fouklwm, 
Norlnft  NR20  SRO. 

ROD.  At  the  Western  General  Hospital  on 
Thursday  February  20  1B97,  the  Havd  Ian 
Jamas  McClelland  Reid,  daarty  loved  by 
Rosemary,  his  children,  Peter,  Andrew. 
Mary  and  Christine  and  ell  of  hta  grandchil- 
dren. Service  at  SL  Gitas  Cathedral  on 
Tuaedey  February  23  at  71.00am  and  then 
at  Warrtaton  Crematorium  Cloister  Chapel 
at  72.75pm.  No  flowers  please  but  dona- 
tion* may  be  sent  to  a charity  ct  your 


WRK1HT,  Austin  (Sculptor),  aged  86  years 
died  peacefully  on  February  find  at  Mea- 
dowttotdH  Community  Unit.  York.  Private 
Cremation  on  February  26  th.  Memorial  Ser- 
vice to  bo  held  Ot  All  Saints  Church.  The 
Green.  Upper  Poppleton,  York  on  Wednes- 
day March  12th  at  2J0pm.  Donations  In  lieu 
of  ftowoia  may  Da  made  either  to  York 
Untaaralty  Y«mg  Muriotane’  Fund  or  The 
Yorkshire  Sculpture  Park. 
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Jackdaw 


Extra  large 

WHATEVER  you  do,  don’t 
just  merrily  blurt  out,  “Dar- 
ling, you’re  getting  a bit  fat. 
aren’t  you?"  This  is  a recipe 
for  a)  an  expensive  divorce, 
b)  a vicious  argument  in 
which  your  own  physical 
shortcomings  feature 
heavily,  and  c)  a bout  of  com- 
fort eating  in  which  she  scoffs 
as  much  of  Mr  Cadbury’s  fin- 
est as  is  needed  to  soften  the 
blow.  No.  you  must  respect 
the  delicate  nature  of  your 
task  here.  Women  hate  being 
called  fat  But  don’t  despair. 
This  guide  is  here  to  help  you 
deal  with  the  problem  with- 
out actually  telling  her  she’s 
turned  into  a whale. 


The  cash  option:  Treat  the 
both  of  you  to  membership  of  a 
flash  gym.  Then  book  an  ex- 
clusive foreign  holiday , 
planned  for  about  eight  weeks 
after.  She  won’t  want  to  be  the 
one  lard-bottom  amid  a host  of 
hard  bodies  on  the  beach  and, 
thank  God,  you’ve  provided 
her  with  means  to  avoid  mor- 
tification. 

Remark  on  her  best  friend’s 
svelte  figure:  Thereby  incit- 
ing in  your  wife  a small  mea- 
sure of  jealousy.  Leave  to  fes- 
ter but  don't  overdo  it  on  the 
praise  or  you're  dead  meat 
Let  her  mother  say  it:  Your 
wife  win  bleat  to  you:  "Oh  God 
am  I really  so  fet?”  Reply. 
"Sweetheart!  She's  exaggerat- 
ing.. . but  maybe  you  could 
lose  a little  weight  if  that 
would  make  you  feel  better 
about  yourself."  You’re  a 
sweetie  and  the  mother's  the 
witch. 

Ask  why  she  doesn’t  wear 
that  sexy  dress  any  more: 
She’ll  be  forced  to  admit  that 
she  can’t  wrench  it  upover 
her  thighs.  Thus,  you  champ 
her  into  carrot-and-cottage 
cheese  action. 

Disguise  your  fat  phobia  as 
a health  worry. 


Still  no  Joy?  ff  despite  your 
endeavours,  she  remains  un- 
aware that  she  has  become, 
alas,  a biffer.  then  you  have  no 
alternative.  Dismiss  her  law- 
yer, hide  all  sharp  objects,  and 
say:  “Darling  you’re  a dough- 
ball/'  Then  kill  yourself.  Save 
her  the  trouble. 

XL  For  Men  treading  a thin 
line. 

Bart  burps  L 

1 WILL  not  waste  chalk. 

I will  not  skateboard  in  tiie 

halls 

1 will  not  burp  in  dass. 

I will  not  instigate 
revolution. 

I will  not  draw  naked  ladies 
in  class. 

I did  not  see  Elvis. 

I will  not  call  my  teacher 
“Hot  Cakes". 

Garlic  gum  is  not  funny. 
They  are  laughing  at  me.  not 
with  me. 

1 will  not  yell  “Fire’*  in  a 
crowded  classroom. 

1 will  not  encourage  others 
to  fly. 

I will  not  feke  my  way 
through  life. 

Tar  is  not  a plaything. 

I will  not  Xerox  my  butt. 


I will  not  trade  pants  with 
others. 

1 will  not  do  that  thing  with 

my  tongue. 

I will  not  drive  the  princi- 
pal's car. 

I will  not  sell  school  prop- 
erty. 

I will  not  get  very  fer  with 
this  attitude. 

1 will  not  sleep  through  my 
education. 

I am  not  a dentist 
Spitwads  are  not  free 
speech- 

High  explosives  and  school 
don't  mix. 

I will  finish  whatl  start 
“Bart  Bucks”  are  not  legal 
tender. 

Underwear  should  be  worn 
on  the  inside. 

The  Christmas  Pageant 
does  not  stink 
1 will  not  torment  the  emo- 
tionally fralL 

A few  of  Bart  Simpson's  blade- 
board  quotations.  Taken  from 
the  Anarchist  list  Thanks  to 
Michael  Jmic. 

Truth  tells 

WHAT  do  you  dream  about? 
Do  you  have  nightmares? 
My  dreams  have  changed.  I 


don't  have  nightmares.  De- 
mons to  me  are  when  you  can’t 
figure  something  out  and  then 
you  run  to  vice  to  sort  yourself 
out — recording  too  much, 
women,  a glass  of  wine — be- 
cause you're  looking  for  love. 
Do  you  regret  anything 
you’ve  said  or  done?  No,  be- 
cause I think  it’s  all  part  of  the 
experience  of  growing.  And 
it’s  gotten  me  to  this  place. 

You  take  one  thing  out  of  that 
and  the  structure  Calls. 

The  last  time  I see  (symbol), 
he  grips  my  hand  In  both  of  his 
and  looks  into  my  eyes.  A mo- 
ment passes.  “1  hope  what  you 
write  will  be  the  truth,"  he 
finally  says.  What  does  that 
mean.  I ask.  “The  truth,’’  he 
repeats.  "As  it  is,  not  as  you 

see  it” 

What  would  you  change 
about  yourself? 

There’s  nothing  to  change. 
What  people  perceive  as  arro- 
gance is  the  same  thing  we've 
been  talking  about —just 
using  what  God  gave  me. 
People  will  say  “emancipa- 
tion'’ is  sprawling  and  aU  over 
the  place.  That’s  fine — I play 
a lot  of  styles.  This  is  not  arro- 
gance: this  is  the  truth.  Be- 
cause anything  you  do  all  day 


long,  you’re  going  to  master 
after  a while. 

Some  might  say  yon  take 
yourself  too  seriously.  I do 
take  myself  too  seriously.  1 
"consider  taking  myself  too 
seriously”  to  be  a compli- 
ment But  Ilaugh  a lot  also.  I 
have  an  amazing  sense  of 
humour. 

Yon  seem  like  a happier, 
more  fulfilled  man  at  the 
moment  (Nods)  T see  a day 
when  one  erf us  will  walk  up  to 


THE  FACE 


Princely  prose ...  The  Face 


another  with  no  malice,  be- 
cause we  know  that  negativity 
will  bring  us  less  than  love.  I 
hope  my  life  will  represent 
emancipation  and  the  soul.  I 
hope  I’ve  brought  back  as 
many  people  to  the  light  as  1 
can. 

What  do  yon  get  hurt  by? 
(Pauses  for  thought)  We  need 
to  love  ourselves  more.  I 
didn’t  want  to  write  on  my 
fece  every  day. 

The  artist  formerly  known  as 
Prince  gets  symbolic  in  The 
Face. 

Get  shirty 

1.  THE  real  fiction  ofPulp 
Fiction  Is  Travolta’s  rebirth. 
It  wasn’t  a great  actor  finally 
getting  his  due,  it  was  Taran- 
tino throwing  a lifeline  to  a 
wash-up. 

2.  He  overestimates  his  own 
coolness. 

3.  When,  in  feet,  his  cool  is 
flat  a blanded-out  caricature 
of  cool.  He’s  just  a Prada’d-up 
Patrick  Swayze. 

4.  Example:  when  he  was  a 
kid  learning  to  dance  from 
the  black  ldds  at  school  he 
once  shouted,  ■’Say  it  light! 
Tm  white  and  outaslghtl” 


5.  Thanks  to  Saturday  Night 
Fever,  disco  wxQ  be  remem- 
bered not  as  the  sound  of 
revolt,  but  for  white  polyester 
suits  and  shirts.  Cheers, 

John. 

6.  He  went  out  with  Brooke 
Shields  when  she  was  only  15. 

7.  Yes,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that 

8.  He  fa  inks  he’s  “bad", 

9.  But  in  the  eighties —AKA 
Travolta:  The  Wilderness 
Years— his  idea  of  a “bad" 

role  was  a Rolling  Stone 

reporter  (Perfect  1985). 

10.  And  have  you  ever  seen 
anyone  do  a John  Travolta 
impression? 

11.  Except  of  course,  for  New 
Travolta  doing  Old  Travolta 
in  Pulp  Fiction. 

12.  There’s  even  a Pub?  Fic- 
tion-style dance  sequence  in 
Michael,  only  it’s  not  cool 
Reasons  to  not  like  John  Tra- 
volta (n  Arena. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 

Jacktiaw@guardlan.co.uK;fi& 
0171-713 4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  U9Fanringdm 
Road,  landon  BC1RSER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Global  warming 
fears  add  impetus 
to  solar  power 

Insurers  join 
fuel  campaign 


Paul  Brawn 
EnrtwwiantcwmpoiKlairt 

Fears  of  muiti-biiiion 
damages  claims 
caused  by  global 
wanning  have  forced 
the  world's  biggest  insurance 
companies  to  back  efforts  to 
turn  solar  power  into  a viable 
competitor  to  coal,  on  and 
gas. 

The  firms  say  that  “ex- 
treme weather  events”  such 
as  prolonged  droughts  and 
freak  storms,  brought  about 
by  the  climatic  change  associ- 
ated with  global  warming,  are 
likely  to  provoke  the  biggest 
policy  claims  in  ftrture. 

Insurance  companies  fear 
that  the  mounting  losses  in 
the  last  decade  from  extreme 
events  like  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  the  US  in  1992. 
which  cost  more  than 
£10  billion,  and  the  UK’s  Octo- 
ber 1967  storm  f£l-5  billion), 
will  escalate  as  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  fossil 
fuel  burning  Increases. 

Claims  for  property  dam- 
aged by  weather-induced  di- 
sasters have  soared  in  the 
past  decade,  running  at 
nearly  three  times  the  level  of 
the  previous  decade.  The  in- 
surance companies  fear  this 
trend  will  continue. 

Fifty  companies,  including 
some  of  Britain’s  biggest 
banks,  attending  the  Oxford 
Solar  Investment  Summit, 
agreed  to  help  accelerate  the 
commercial  market  for  pro- 
ducing, electricity  from  sun- 
light. The  technology  of  pho- 
tovoltaic cells  is  now  far 


enough  advanced  that  the 
price  ofelectrictty  would  be 
on  a par  with  coal-fired  power 
stations'  output  if  they  were 
mass-produced,  the  confer- 
ence was  told. 

Power  from  phot o-vol tales 
now  cost  as  much  as  £9  a 
watt  But  mass  production  of 
cells  will  slash  costs  to  £1.50, 
competitive  with  fossil  fad 
prices. 

The  initial  aim  is  to  per- 
suade 40  cities  to  use  solar 
power  to  produce  heat  and 
light  for  public  buildings.  But 
ultimately  the  backers  want 
to  make  fossil  fuels  obsolete. 

Tim  Mills,  director  of 
Guardian  Properties,  part  of 
the  Guardian  Royal  Exchange 
group,  said:  “It’s  expensive  at 
the  moment,  but  as  an  act  of 
faith  we  are  going  to  install 
photo- voltaics  on  at  least  one 
of  our  properties.  As  a com- 
pany we  have  decided  to  lead 
by  example." 

Both  schemes  would  be  de- 
signed to  produce  enough 
electricity  to  provide  heat  and 
light  for  the  buildings  con- 
cerned, with  an  occasional 
surplus  for  the  National  Grid. 

Among  the  hanks  present  at 
the  first  meeting  in  December 
were  Barclays,  NatWest, 
Lloyd’s  TSB  Group  and  from 
the  US,  Salomon  Brothers. 
Other  large  insurance  compa- 
nies included  General  Acci- 
dent, Royal  & Sun  Alliance 
and  Norway's  Storebrand,  all 
of  which  are  concerned  that 
climate  is  a serious  threat  to 
their  business. 

The  reinsurance  giants 
Swiss  Re  and  Munich  Re  were 
the  first  companies  to  take 


global  warming  seriously  and 
are  actively  lobbying  govern- 
ments to  adopt  new  tough  tar- 
gets to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
levels  and  boost  solar  power. 

Participants  at  the  “solar 
summit”  in  Oxford  included 
US  utilities,  the  RockerfeDer 
Foundation  and  UK  super- 
market chain  Salisbury's.  It 
was  organised  by  Dr  Jeremy 
Leggett,  former  director  of 
science  for  Greenpeace.  He  is 
now  director  of  Solar  Cen- 
tury, an  organisation  which 
promotes  solar  power,  partic- 
ularly in  the  developing 
world  where  2 billion  people 
are  without  electricity. 

ft  is  a market  Wayne  Gould, 
a manager  at  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison,  described  at 
the  conference  as  "too  big  to 
be  quantised.  The  project  is 
rated  seriously  enough  for  the 
US  government’s  National 
Renewable  Energy  Labora- 
tory to  take  part. 

Dr  Leggett  said:  “This  is  a 
market  that  is  just  about  to 
take  off  and  to  get  so  many 
big  players  there  at  the  first 
meeting  was  a great  boost 
“There  were  some  City  rep- 
resentatives present  includ- 
ing the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. Now  there  is  a plan  to  get 
40  cities  to  embrace  solar  en- 
ergy and  put  it  on  some  of 
their  major  public  buildings. 
Once  the  market  has  taken  off 
the  price  comes  down.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  make  fossil  faels 
obsolescent" 

Solar  Century  is  not  the 
only  body  urging  use  of  solar 
power.  A Climate  Change 
Convention  Is  meeting  in 
Kyoto,  Japan,  in  December, 
and  the  Japanese  government 
has  Just  announced  £100  mil- 
lion in  subsidies  to  put  photo- 
voltaic cells  on  10,000  homes 
and  offices.  Japanese  corpora- 
tions including  Sharp,  Sanyo, 
Canon  and  Mitsubishi  Elec- 
tric have  stepped  up  their 
solar  divisions. 


Power  from  the  sun  I ^ winds 
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Yorkshire  Electricity 
sold  to  American  firms 
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TV  personality  Dani  Behr 
at  Mudshute  City  Farm  on 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  in  London's 
docklands  yesterday,  to 
launch  the  Somerfleld  Com- 
munity Charity  which  will 
raise  money  through  the 
sale  of  scratch  cards  at  450 
of  the  supermarket  chain's 
participating  stores. 

Somerfleld  customers 
will  be  asked  to  vote  for 


Dance  purists 
sniffy  over 
perfume  CD 
sponsorship 


their  Favourite  local  causes 
in  the  scheme  which  hopes 
to  raise  more  than  £3  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year. 

Somerfleld  chief  execu- 
tive, David  Simons,  said: 
“Local  people  are  oar  busi- 
ness and  it  seems  only  fair 
that  we  should  be  showing 
commitment  to  supporting 
the  community  we  serve.” 
He  disclosed  the  findings  of 


a new  NOP  poll  which 
shows  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  British  public 
would  like  to  see  more  char- 
ity going  to  local 
communities. 

The  community  charity’s 
scratch  card  Income  will  be 
supplemented  with  funds 
from  other  Somerfleld  in- 
store initiatives. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Bank  iriced  by 
industry  ‘bias’ 


£1 .5bn  takeover  set 
to  trigger  shake-up 


Chris  Banda  and 
Simon  Beavts 


TWO  American  electric- 
ity companies  unveiled 
a £1.5  billion  agreed 
takeover  for  Yorkshire  Elec- 
tricity yesterday  amid  predic- 
tions that  a second  wave  of 
foreign  money  is  about  to 
plunge  the  power  sector  into  a 
new  round  of  restructuring. 

As  Yorkshire's  board  an- 
nounced it  had  agreed  to  an 
offer  of  927p  to  cash  for  each 
share  from  US  groups  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  and  PS 
Colorado,  a senior  Investment 
banker  advising  on  the  take- 
over forecast  US  companies 
would  now  seek  to  sell  off 
stakes  to  their  regional  elec- 
tricity companies. 

If  the  bid  for  Yorkshire  suc- 
ceeds, US  companies  will  own 
more  than  half  the  Rees  in 
England  and  Wales.  Only 
Southern  Electric  wm  be  left 
independent,  out  of  12  origi- 
nally privatised. 

Justin  Dowley,  managing 
director  of  investment  bank- 
ing at  Merrill  Lynch  Interna- 
tional, said  investment  in  UK 
Rees  was  financially  attrac- 
tive to  US  companies.  By  sell- 
ing minority  stakes,  the  US 
holding  companies  could 
make  an  attractive  return  on 
part  of  their  investment 
Mr  Dowley 's  view  was  sup- 
ported last  night  by  one  large 
UK  electricity  company. 


which  said  farther  financial 
restructuring  lay  ahead. 

The  Southern  Company  of 
the  US  has  already  sold  a 
stake  in  South  Western. 
Electricity. 

A second  wave  of  restruc- 
turing could  run  into  opposi- 
tion from  a Labour  govern- 
ment. Shadow  energy 
minister  John  Battle  has  said 
that  his  main  concern  is  the 
financial  transparency  of  the 


US-owned  Rees. 

Last  night  Mr  Battle 
warned  the  two  American 
companies  bidding  for  York- 
shire that  Labour  would  en- 
sure “they  remain  within  the 
reach  of  the  regulator". 

With  Powergen's  ambitions 
to  take  over  a Rec  looking 
more  forlorn  now,  the  power 
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generator  will  probably  wait 
until  after  the  election  before 
making  fresh  approaches. 

AEP  and  PS  Colorado  have 
formed  a company.  Yorkshire 
Holdings,  to  carry  out  the 
takeover.  Linn  Draper,  AEP 
chairman,  said  Yorkshire 
Electricity  had  been  chosen 
because  its  philosophy  and 
performance  matched  those 
of  the  US  firms. 

Mr  Draper  said  the  bid 
price  took  into  account  the 
likelihood  of  Labour  Impos- 
ing a windfall  profits  tax. 
Agreeing  that  Yorkshire 
could  afford  a reasonable  tax, 
he  said:  “Regardless  of  the 
party  in  power,  this  is  likely 
to  be  a good  Investment." 

Yorkshire  Electricity's 
three  executive  directors  will 
rake  to  more  than  £750,000  in 
shares  and  options  from  the 
deal  and  will  be  joined  on  the 
board  by  three  AEP  and  three 
PS  Colorado  executives.  The 
board  of  the  holding  company ; 
will  be  made  up  of  the  six  US 
directors  only. 

The  US  groups  will  provide 
£375  million  for  Yorkshire 
Holdings'  equity.  Debt,  com- 
prising 75  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
quisition cost,  will  make  up 
the  remainder  of  the 
£L5  billion  tally.  Cash  from 
Yorkshire’s  operations  will 
then  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
borrowings.  Mr  Draper  said 
they  hoped  to  win  regulatory 
clearance  for  the  takeover  be- 
fore the  election. 

An  Office  of  Electricity  Reg- 
ulation spokesman  last  night 
dismissed  suggestions  it 
would  oppose  the  takeover  be- 
cause it  left  only  one  publicly 
quoted  company  as  a “com- 
parator". 


THE  possibility  of  Oasis 
I being  sponsored  by  Ikea, 
or  perhaps  Mensa  patronising 
tbe  Prodigy,  was  brought 
closer  yesterday  when  a lead- 
ing dance  music  record  com- 
pany released  a CD  sponsored 
by  a perfume  for  men.  writes  i 
Alex  Bellos. 

The  House  Collection  Vol- 
ume 5.  tbe  latest  in  Fantazia’s 
bestselling  compilation 
series,  is  sponsored  by  Lynx, 
the  male  fragrance  brand. 
Fantazia  has  incorporated  its 
own  logo  with  that  of  Lynx  on 
the  CD  sleeve. 

Andrew  Gallagher,  Fanta- 
sia's head  of  marketing  and 
promotions,  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  his  company  was 
selling  out  or  that  its  reputa- 
tion would  be  tarnished  by 
association.  He  said:  “Foot- 
ball teams  have  sponsors.  It 
doesn’t  affect  the  game.  It's 
just  an  association.  It  helps 
the  company  so  we  can  put 
money  back  into  it” 

Purists  will  be  outraged  at 
the  blatant  commercialism  of  j 
the  move,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  unashamed 
entrepreneurship  of  the  rave 
scene  that  launched  Fantazia. 

Fantazia  was  one  of  the 
original  rave  organisers  in 
the  early  1990s.  As  it  became 
more  difficult  to  put  on  large- 
scale  parties,  it  turned  to  mer- 
chandising and  producing 
dance  music  compilations.  Its 
first  four  House  Collections 
have  sold  a total  of  500,000 
copies. 


Service  sector  seen 
as  underrated  In 
interest  rate  debate, 
says  Larry  Elliott 

THE  Bank  of  England  is 
pressing  the  Office  for' 
National  Statistics  to 
speed  up  work  on  a monthly 
snapshot  of  activity  In  Brit- 
ain’s service  sector,  to  an 
effort  to  prevent  interest-rate 
decisions  being  dominated  by 
trends  in  manufacturing. 

Frustrated  by  the  Chancel- 
lor’s emphasis  on  the  slug- 
gishness of  industrial  output 
as  justification  for  pegging 
base  rates  at  6 per  cent,  the 
Bank  has  stepped  up  its  cam- 
paign for  more  comprehen- 
sive data  on  the  two-thirds  of 
national  output  accounted  for 
by  services. 

The  ONS  has  been  looking 
at  ways  of  improving  its  cov- 
erage of  the  service  sector, 
but  changes  to  be  introduced 
in  the  next  month  are  un- 
likely to  satisfy  the  Bank. 

Sources  at  the  ONS  said  it 
was  “a  hell  of  a long  way  off 
being  able  to  supply  the  sort 
of  monthly  data  the  Bank  be- 
lieves would  help  to  ensure  a 
better-balanced  discussion  at 
base  rate  meetings. 

“This  is  a major  task,"  one 
ONS  official  said.  "We  are  dis- 
cussing whether  we  are  able 
to  provide  this  information, 
given  compliance  costs,  with- 
out putting  too  much  of  a bur- 
den on  existing  staff." 

The  ONS  win  publish  quar- 
terly data  on  tbe  distributive 
trades  and  service  sector  on 


Thursday,  and  the  forthcom- 
ing National  Accounts,  due  to 
be  published  on  March  24. 
will  contain  more  details  on 
the  service  sector  than  to  pre- 
vious years.  A monthly  series 
on  distributive  trades  was 
within  reach,  it  added. 

An  indication  or  the  Bank’s 
concern  came  in  last  May's 
Inflation  Report,  when  it  said: 
"Official  statistics  provide 
only  incomplete  coverage  ofj 
the  real  economy  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Data  on  ser- 
vice sector  activity  ...  are 
particularly  scarce." 

Sources  argue  that  this 
dearth  of  timely  information 
has  has  given  unwarranted 
weight  in  the  monthly  discus- 
sions to  manufacturing, 
which  accounts  for  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  economy. 

They  point  out  that  the 
Chancellor's  decision  to  raise 
rates  in  September  1994  came 
at  a time  when  manufactur- 
ing output  was  rising 
strongly,  and  his  reluctance 
to  move  over  the  past  few 
months  has  coincided  with 
weak  production  from 
industry. 

Further  evidence  of  the 
two-tier  nature  of  the  econo- 
my emerged  yesterday  when 
the  ONS  revealed  that  manu- 
facturing Investment  fell  by 
Bper  cent  in  1996,  while  the 
accountancy  firm  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  said  that  its  “Feel 
Good  Index’'  had  moved  into 
positive  territory  in  late  1996 
for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years  and  was  set  to  continue 
rising  in  response  to  falling 
unemployment,  tax  cuts,  ris- 
ing house  prices  and  windfall 
gains  from  building  society' 
mergers. 


Offer  that  ought 
to  be  refused 


Edited  by 
Alex :Brummer 

IF  EVER  there  were  a bid 
that  should  not  be  happen 
ing  it  is  the  contrived 
£1.5  billion  offer  by  two 
grandly  named,  but  almost 
unknown.  US  utilities  for 
Yorkshire  Electricity. 

This  agreed  merger  looks 
like  financial  engineering  on 
an  ambitious  scale  which  is 
not  in  the  long-term  interests 
of  any  of  the  stakeholders. 
Moreover,  by  removing  the 
second-last  regional  electric- 
ity company  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  London  (only 
Southern  will  remain  if  this 
deal  is  allowed  to  happen)  it 
deprives  the  regulator, 
Stephen  Littlechild.  of  the 
publicly  quoted  benchmark 
he  needs  — known  as  compar- 
atives — to  measure  properly 
the  performance  of  the  whole 
sector. 

This  deal  has  investment 
hanking  fees  and  opportun- 
ism written  all  over  it  Not 
only  has  Merrill  Lynch  found 
the  buyers,  it  has  also  pro- 
duced £2.2  billion  in  loans,  in 
what  amounts  to  a highly 
leveraged  deal.  If  the  two  US 
utilities  can  find  enough 
value  in  Yorkshire  to  pay  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  then 
Yorkshire  consumers  and 
shareholders  may  wonder 
why  they  have  been  deprived 
of  better  distributions. 

No  doubt  at  some  time  in 
the  coming  weeks  sharehold- 
ers in  Yorkshire  will  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  their 
new  owners.  AH  that  was 
available  on  the  day  of  the 
offer,  however,  were  to  1995 
annual  reports,  rather  than 
the  most  up-to-date  filings 
with  the  Securities  & Ex- 
change Commission. 

But  even  these  glossy,  inad- 
equate documents  showed 
that  tbe  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  has  enough 
environmental  and  regula- 
tory problems  to  cause  con- 
cern as  to  whether  it  is  a fit 
and  proper  owner  for  a Brit- 
ish utility;  not  to  mention  its 
already  heavy  debt  stock. 

It  seems  likely  that  Merrill 
acted  to  head  off  PowerGen, 
which,  despite  its  previous 
setback  when  attempting  ver- 
tical integration,  had  put  its 
slide-rule  over  Yorkshire. 
Certainly,  there  could  be  no 
more  integrated  company 
than  Hanson's  just-demerged 
Energy  Group,  which  has  raw 
materials  from  Peabody  in 
the  US,  production  in  the 
shape  of  the  divested  Power- 
Gen  and  National  Power  gen- 
erating capacity,  and  distri- 
bution through  Eastern.  So 
there  is  no  logic  to  PowerGen 
being  excluded  for  regulatory 
reasons. 

One  of  the  consequences  of 
tbe  Yorkshire  deal  being  debt- 
financed  is  that  it  is  likely  the 
owners  may  not  be  there  for 
the  long  term.  In  effect,  they 
are  engaged  in  a warehousing 
operation  which  may  lead  to 
Yorkshire's  ownership  being 
more  broadly  shared  among 
the  US  utilities,  making  it 


much  more  difficult  for  the 
regulator  to  track  the  under- 
lying position. 

Of  course,  Yorkshire's  exec- 
utive directors  are  keen  on 
this  deal.  They,  their  salaries 
and  bonus  structures  remain 
in  place  and  they  will  be  able 
to  take  a total  profit  or  more 
than  £750,000  on  their  shares 
and  options. 

What  they  should  be  doing 
is  making  the  case  for  run- 
ning Yorkshire  as  an  Indepen- 
dent. transparent  utility, 
doing  its  best  for  all  stake- 
holders. New  Labour  has  cho- 
sen to  sit  on  the  fence,  even 
though  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  opposing  this  bid 
in  the  run-up  to  an  election. 

What  it  shows  is  that,  con- 
trary to  Conservative  propa- 
ganda, the  proposed  windfall 
tax  does  not  worry  sophisti- 
cated merchant  bankers  and 
former  utility  owners  one  Jot. 
But  tbat  is  no  excuse  for  su- 
pine comments  made  by  the 
shadow  trade  and  industry 
team. 


Oil  strike 

SHELL  faces  a more  than 
usually  difficult  annual 
meeting  to  May  because 
of  the  resolution  on  social  res- 
ponsibility that  will  be  put  to 
shareholders  — a first  for  the 
(JK  — which  other  companies 
will  watch  with  interest. 

Leading  institutions 
should,  but  probably  will  nor. 
help  by  backing  the  plea  for 
clarity  and  openness  on  envi- 
ronmental and  social  issues. 

Most  fund  managers  are 
likely  to  remain  silent  on  the 
grounds  that  Shell  has  res- 
ponded sensibly  to  the  rows 
over  sinking  the  Brent  Spar 
oil  platform  and  the  group's 
involvement  to  Nigeria. 

But  companies  from  Body 
Shop  to  British  Telecom 
wanting  to  counter  criticism 
of  performance  in  these  areas 
have  learned  in  recent  years 
that  the  best  solution  is  open- 
ness — public  reports,  exter- 
nally verified.  That  is  what 
the  agm  resolution  calls  for. 

Shell  has  begun  to  recog- 
nise that  it  must  change  its 
introspective  culture.  But  Its 
Anglo-Dutch  ownership  and 
devolved  operating  style  will 
make  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
need  in  social  and  environ- 
mental areas  for  standards 
which  are  axiomatic  in  main- 
stream corporate  functions. 


Leaky  launch 

BARRING  an  early  elec- 
tion, the  Alliance  & 
Leicester  will  be  tbe 
first  of  the  1997  converting 
mutuals  down  the  slipway 
with  its  share  quotation 
planned  for  April  21  (details  of 
this  and  the  Halifax  conver- 
sion page  18). 

However,  judging  by  its 
1996  financial  results,  this 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
giveaway  of  the  decade.  De- 
spite a strongly  recovering 
housing  market,  new  A&L 
lending  Cell  67  per  cent  over 
the  past  year  and  profits  were 
barely  up  at  a time  when  the 
rest  of  tbe  financial  services 
industry  is  raking  them  in. 

Unless  the  members,  the 
new  shareholders,  are  pre- 
pared to  hang  around  for  a 
future  takeover  premium, 
they  might  be  advised  to  sell 
on  conversion. 


Shell  faces  challenge 
from  shareholders 


Roger  Cowe 


A GROUP  of  sharehold- 
ers is  to  press  Shell  at 
its  annual  meeting  in 
May  to  publish  regular  au- 
dits of  the  oil  group's  social 
and  environmental  perfor- 
mance. 

In  the  first  move  of  its 
kind  in  the  UK.  the  pen- 
sions Industry  research 
organisation  Pirc  has  se- 
cured the  backing  of  100 
shareholders  for  a resolu- 
tion aimed  at  the  group's 
difficulties  over  the  Brent 
Spar  oil  platform  and  its  in- 
volvement in  Nigeria. 

Pirc  and  Shell  have  been 
in  discussion  since  1994, 
when  its  environmental  con- 
cerns were  first  expressed. 

Anne  Simpson  of  Pirc 
said  yesterday:  “They  had 
given  us  various  assnr- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


ances  about  changes  in 
policy. 

There  was  a lot  of  flannel 
but  they  did  have  a review 
in  hand  so  we  allowed  a 
breathing  space  last  year. 
But  there  are  four  or  five 
issues  which  we  are  still 
concerned  about" 

The  resolution,  backed  by 
some  religious  groups,  de- 
mands that  Shell  give  res- 
ponsibility for  corporate 
responsibility  policing  to  a 
named  member  of  its  top 
management  committee. 

It  also  seeks  internal  pro- 
cedures for  monitoring 
these  policies,  with  reviews 
by  independent  auditors 
and  regular  reports  to 
shareholders  on 

Implementation. 

Finally,  the  resolution 
calls  on  Shell  to  report  by 
the  end  of  this  year  on  the 
situation  in  Nigeria. 
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1 2 FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Proposal  ^ 

biggest 
building 
society 
into  a bank 
accepted 
with  few 
voices 
against 


View  from  the  top . . . the 
society's  head  office  (top 
left)  in  Halifax,  West 
Yorkshire,  with  pigeon  lofts 
in  the  foreground 
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97pc  yes  vote  for  Halifax,  pic 


Martin  Watawrigtit 


Tetp:  Halifax  Building 
Society  swept 
towards  its  new  life 
as  a pic  yesterday, 
with  over  97  per 
cent  of  voting  members  sup- 
porting the  sector's  most 
prominent  conversion  — and 
the  prospect  of  free  shares  for 
8.5  million  clients. 

Halifax-  Action  Group  pro- 
testers fought  to  the  end  of  a 
special  meeting  to  maintain 
the  society’s  150-year-old  mu- 
tual status,  but  their  leaders 
acknowledged  that  their  num- 
bers were  “pathetic"  com- 
pared with  support  for  the 
board. 

The  vote  involved  the  Royal 
Mall's  largest  ever  single 
mailing,  of  a 56-mile  high  pile 
of  voting  packs.  It  attracted 
ballots  from  6,820.000  of  the 
society's  9.250.000  eligible  in- 
vestors and  borrowers.  Inves- 
tors backed  conversion  by 
5.150.000  to  110.000  and  bor- 
rowers by  1,520.000  to  40.000. 
Halifax  chairman  Jon 


ScotRail  marks 
end  of  line  for 
public  stake  in 
train  services 


Foulds  welcomed  the  result  as 
“in  the  best  interests  of  inves- 
tors and  borrowers  giving  us 
the  flexibility  we  need”. 

Mike  Blackburn,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  society,  said: 
The  members  have  made 
their  view  clear.  This  won't 
be  the  biggest  exercise  in  de- 
mocracy in  Britain  this  year 
but  it  win  probably  be  the 

second  biggest.” 

There  were  still  “regula- 
tory hurdles  to  jump”,  he 
added. 

Peter  Judge  of  the  Halifax 
Action  Group  condemned  the 
change  as  a betrayal  of  the  so- 
ciety's tradition  and  part  of  a 
20-year  trend  for  the  nation  to 
sell  off  its  assets  cheap. 

' The  society's  former  chief 
executive,  John  Spalding, 
speaking  from  the  floor,  said 
that  the  day*  of  the  large  mu- 
tual building  society  had 
come  to  an  end  and  change 
could  no  longer  be  resisted. 

The  move  to  pic  status  by 
the  society,  which  has  assets 
of  £74J  billion  and  is  likely  to 
be  capitalised  at  £10  billion, 
will  be  the  largest  single  ex- 


tenslon  of  private  share 
ownership  in  Britain.  The 
Sheffield  Arena  yesterday 
proved  more  than  ample  for 
the  celebration:  only  1,090 
members  turned  up.  Faced 
with  average  share  bonuses 
valued  at  £L290  — though 
about  two-thirds  of  members 
will  get  a basic  handout  of  200 
shares  worth  between  £800 
and  £900  — the  members’  ver- 
dict was  never  in  doubt 

Speeches  from  the  floor  in- 
cluded several  backing  the 
board.  Mr  Foulds  also  won  a 
spontaneous  “clapometer” 
battle  with  the  action  group. 
When  Mr  Judge  asked  for  ap- 
plause to  back  bis  request  for 
more  time  to  speak,  a thin  rip- 
ple followed  — overwhelmed 
by  much  louder  clapping  for 
Mr  Foulds’  call  on  the 
speaker  to  wind  up. 

Shouts  of  “greed!”  punctu- 
ated Mr  Foulds'  initial 
address.  Speeches  and  ques- 
tions made  charges  of  “dis- 
honour" and  "unfairness".  A 
Nottinghamshire  investor 
who  asked  baldly,  “how  long 
before  you  all  become  fat 


cats?"  gave  the  board  a 
chance  to  hit  back.  Society 
vice-chairman  and  head  of 
the  Halifax’s  remuneration 
panel,  Jim  Wood,  said  that  di- 
rectors had  waived  share  op- 
tions, ruled  themselves  out  of 
employee  share  schemes  and 
would  see  no  increase  in  their 
pay  on  conversion.  Self-Inter- 
est was  more  apparent  on  the 
audience  side:  one  questioner 
wondered  why  share  bonuses 
reached  a ceiling  at  £50,000  in 
a savings  account 
• Two  thirds  of  investors  are 
expected  to  receive  the  200- 
share  bonus  package.  There 
was  discontent  from  an  esti- 
mated 35,000  overseas  inves- 
tors who  will  not  qualify:  com- 
pany lawyer  Jacob  Ziegel 
from  Toronto  protested  about 
his  exclusion,  and  Mr  Black- 
burn sympathised,  saying  that 
his  sister  lived  in  Toronto. 

Mr  Blackburn  said  after 
the  result  “This  does  not 
mean  that  the  mutual  build- 
ing society  is  finished.  I ex- 
pect that  many  smaller  ones 
will  be  surviving  at  the  mil- 
lennium and  well  beyond-” 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


SCOTRAIL  will  today  be- 
come the  last  of  the  25  pas- 
senger franchises  to  pass  into 
private  hands.  The  award  of 
tbe  franchise  to  the  bus  com- 
pany, National  Express, 
brings  to  an  end  a hectic  14 
months  in  which  British 
Rail's  passenger  network  has 
disappeared. 

BR  remains  as  little  more 
than  an  administrative  husk, 
which  can  only  be  wound  up 
by  Act  of  Parliament 
ScotRail  is  one  of  five  lines 
now  owned  by  National  Ex- 
press. It  also  runs  Gatwick 
Express,  Midland  Main  Line, 
North  London  and  Central. 

Passengers  on  South  West 
Trains,  already  suffering 
widespread  service  cancella- 
tions blamed  on  shortage  of 
drivers,  faced  new  problems 
yesterday  because  of  Rail- 
track.  the  private  company  in 
charge  of  the  permanent  way. 
It  failed  to  finish  weekend  sig- 
nalling work,  and  passengers 
on  packed  commuter  trains 
were  delayed  for  more  than  30 
minutes.  Trains  were  direc- 
ted by  band  signalling  as  the 
work  continued. 

Brian  Souter,  the  chairman 
of  Stagecoach,  which  owns  the 
South  West  Trains  franchise, 
admitted  yesterday  that  it  had 
still  “some  way  to  go”. 

Mr  Souter  said  the  company 
was  learning  as  it  went  along, 
and  agreed  with  complaints 
that  it  was  not  giving  passen- 
gers enough  information  or 
spending  enough  on  refur- 
bishing stations.  He  said  these 
were  small  points  which 
would  soon  be  put  right 
Mr  Souter  bas  personally 
apologised  to  passengers  for 
SWT's  current  problems  and 
bas  offered  a day’s  free  travel 
and  discounts  for  season 
ticket  holders,  costing  Stage- 
coach £L2  million.  He  said 
that  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion the  company  had  mark- 
edly improved  reliability  and 
punctuality. 

Management  had  been  res- 
ponsible for  the  problem  by 
making  too  many  drivers 
redundant,  but  they  bad 
learned  lessons,  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  a number 
of  operators  might  find  them- 
selves in  difficulties,  and  that 
Stagecoach  was  interested  in 
further  expansion. 


Tales  of  two  demergers 


Struggling  Thom 
axes  360 jobs 


Roger  Cowe 


T 


HORN  announced  360 
job  losses  yesterdayv 
after  deciding  to  close 
90  of  Its  600  Radio 
Rentals  shops  in  an  attempt 
to  shore  up  sagging  profits. 

The  company,  which  split 
from  EMI  in  a demerger  last 
August,  said  it  would  close  its 
smallest  stores  because  they 
did  not  bring  in  enough  new 
business.  While  the  90  shops 
represent  15  per  cent  of  the 
chain,  they  generated  only 
7 per  cent  of  new  business 
over  the  past  nine  months. 

Thorn  has  struggled  since 
demerger  and  its  share  price 
has  been  cut  in  half.  But  tbe 
price  rose  by  nearly  9 per  cent 
yesterday  as  investors 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  that 
there  was  no  more  bad  news 
in  the  quarterly  trading  state- 


ment Profits  rose  by  8 per 
cent  for  the  nine  months  to 
the  end  of  December,  But 
Thom  repeated  last'  month's 
warning  that  full-year  results 
would  only  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year’s  £171  million. 

Christmas  trading  was 
poor,  especially  in  the  US, 
while  the  strength  of  the 
pound  will  also  reduce  the 
sterling  equivalent  of  US  prof- 
its. Thom  also  faces  legal 
battles  in  several  US  states. 
Furthermore,  it  will  suffer, 
along  with  other  electrical 
retailers,  from  the  increased 
Insurance  premium  tax  an- 
nounced in  the  Budget,  which 
will  affect  warranties. 

- “in  conjunction  with  other 
retail  businesses  we  have  con- 
tinued to  lobby  vigorously 
against  the  proposed  in- 
crease," the  company  said 
yesterday.  “Regrettably  it  ap- 
pears that  this  tax  increase 


will  take  effect  in  April,  and 
will  inevitably  need  to  be 
passed  on  to  Thom’s  custom- 
ers. It  Is  not  possible  at  this 
stage  to  predict  reliably  tbe 
net  impact  on  business.” 

Thom  is  continuing  to  ex- 
pand the  Crazy  George’s 
inner  city  format  aimed  at 
lower  income  customers.  Two 
stores  were  opened  at  the 
weekend  and  a further  four 
will  open  by  the  end  of 
March,  taking  the  UK  chain 
to  60. 

In  the  US,  the  group  is  ex- 
panding in  rural  areas  to  off- 
set tough  competition  in  the 
cities. 

Business  In  Scandinavia 
continues  to  be  strong,  but  ex- 
pansion plans  in  France  have 
been  put  on  bold  after  tbe 
opening  of  a store  in  Paris 
provoked  complaints  about 
the  company’s  advertising 
and  pricing  policies. 


From  the  Old 
Cock  Inn,  cloth 
trading  and 
wire  making 


MartynHaisall 


Halifax,  the  biscuit- 
toned  West  Yorkshire 
town,  yesterday  bathed  in 
the  limelight  as  sharehold- 
ers voted  to  convert  its 
home-grown  building  soci- 
ety Into  a bank. 

The  vote  emphasised  the 
Strength  Of  a local  financial 
sector  already  prominent 
when  Victorian  commenta- 
tors landed  the  manufac- 
turing diversity  of  “the 
town  of  100  trades”. 

The  Halifax,  the  world's 
largest  building  society, 
employs  more  than  3,500 
people  in  the  Calderdale 
area,  more  than  three-and- 
a-half  times  as  many  as  the 
next  largest  private  sector 
employer. 

Yesterday's  vote 
crowned  a process  that 
began  in  1852,  in  the  Oak 
Room  of  the  Old  Cock  Inn. 
A group  of  men  gathered 
there  to  found  the  Halifax 
so  that  workers  could  pool 
their  savings  to  buy  land 
for  house-building.  As  the 
society  expanded,  it  took  a 
room  over  a shop,  where 
executives  paid  £10  a year 
rent  and  bought  a school 
exercise  book  to  keep  the 
minutes. 

Progress  was  stately.  The 
first  two  managers  served  a 
total  of  85  years.  By  1913 
the  Halifax  Permanent  was 
the  biggest  building  society 
and  by  1928,  following  a 
merger  with  the  Halifax 
Equitable,  the  united  Hali- 


News  in  brief 


Company  headquarters  is 
with  Yorkshire  stone 


built 


fax  was  five  times  the  size 
of  its  nearest  rival. 

Rather  earlier,  Daniel  De- 
foe found  the  town  “full  of 
business”  and  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  saw  wool 
textiles  encourage  a range 
of  associated  engineering. 
Wire-making  and  military 
recruitment,  in  the  home  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Regiment,  were  booming. 

Architecture  tells  the 
town's  story.  The  Piece 
Hall  was  opened  in  1779.  its 
pillared  balconies  over- 
looking a vast  quad  where 
cloth  was  traded.  The  Dean 
Clough  complex  was  once 
the  largest  carpet  mill  in 
the  country. 

Today  the  Piece  Hall  sup- 
ports an  industrial  mu- 
seum and  a variety  of  arts 
projects.  Dean  Clough, 
while  now  employing 
around  the  same  number  of 
people  as  once  manufac- 
tured carpets,  includes  a 
food  company  and  XT 
businesses.  Financial  ser- 


Ford invests  £2  5m 
in  Swansea  plant 

FORD'S  Swansea  plant  is  to  get  a £25  minion  cash  Injection  to 
produce  components  for  the  company’s  Escort  models.  This  is 
welcome  news  for  the  1.100  staff  at  Swansea,  as  well  as  Ford ’s 
other  UK  plants,  following  the  company's  decision  not  to  build 
tbe  new  Escort  model  at  Its  Hale  wood  plant  on  Merseyside. 

The  investment  will  provide  extra  capacity  to  produce  wheel 
hubs  and  drums  for  export  to  Ford  plants  in  Europe  and  North 
America  and  more  brake  discs  For  North  America.  - PA 


Hanson  era  ends  on 
energetic  high  note 

H 


ANSON  completed 
its  break-up  yester- 
day when  the  Ener- 
gy Group  joined  the 
Stock  market,  announcing 
a 38  per  cent  rise  in  operat- 
ing profits  and  seeing  its 
shares  rise  sharply,  writes 
Roger  Cowe, 

The  Energy  Group  com- 
prises Eastern  Electricity 
and  US  coal  company  Pea- 
body. Its  shares  began  trad- 
ing at  530p  but  were 
buoyed  by  the  excitement 
surrounding  the  bid  for 
Yorkshire  Electric  and 
closed  at  567p. 

Eastern  Electricity  an- 
nounced that  it  was  looking 
for  250  voluntary  redun- 
dancies in  the  next  three 
months  among  administra- 
tion and  engineering  staff. 
The  company  said  customer 
service  staff  would  not  be 
affected. 

These  job  losses  will 


bring  employment  down  to 
5.250.  compared  with  8.500 
at  the  time  of  privatisation. 

Chairman  Derek  Bon- 
ham. who  resigned  as  a di- 
rector of  Hanson  yesterday 
after  16  years  on  fixe  board, 
said  profits  at  the  Energy 
Group  had  soared  because 
of  the  acquisition  of  power 
stations  from  National 
Power  and  PowerGen  last 
July. 

Operating  profit  was 
£138  million. 

Hanson  shares  slipped 
4.5p.  The  oace-acquisltlve 
conglomerate  is  now  pri- 
marily a building  materials 
company,  including  the 
ARC  aggregates  operation, 
after  floating  off  Imperial 
Tobacco  and  Millennium 
Chemicals  last  year. 

Lord  Hanson,  who  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  said:  “With  all  the  de- 
mergers completed  success- 


fully. we  can  now  give  fall 
attention  to  ‘building  for 
the  fixture’.  In  which  we 
have  great  confidence.” 

He  also  announced  the 
first  quarter’s  results  for 
what  is  left  of  the  group  he 
built  up  In  the  1980s, 
reflecting  what  he  de- 
scribed as  “difficult  condi- 
tions” in  the  UK  in  the 
tbree  months  covering 
Christinas. 

ARC  recorded  £11  million 
profit  the  same  as  In  the 
first  three  months  of  last 
year,  but  improvement  in 
the  housing  market  pushed 
up  Hanson  Brick's  profit  by 
half  to  £6  million-  In  the 
US,  profits  at  the  Corner- 
stone aggregates  company 
rose  80  per  cent  to  £12  mil- 
lion due  to  higher  sales  vol- 
ume. But  Grove  Worldwide 
crane  company’s  surplus 
slipped  by  £1  million  to 

£8  million- 


Pizzas  for  Cyprus 


FAST-growingPizzaExpress,  which  recently  unveiled  plans  to 
expand  into  the  US  and  India.  Is  to  take  its  formula  to  Cyprus. 
Work  has  started  on  its  Erst  franchised  restaurant,  expected  to 
open  in  May. 

The  news  came  as  the  company  announced  a 54  per  cent  rise  In 
pre-tax  profits  to  SSJi  million  for  the  six  months  to  the  end  of 1996. 
New  openings  helped  turnover  reach  £305  mill  inn — a 57  per  cent 

improvement— white  HkeforUbe  sales  toestaMished-unitswere 
up  14  percent 

Elsewhere.  Whitbread  announced  plans  to  create  more  than  300 
jobs  by  opening  35  new  Costa  Coffee  stores  over  the  nest  12 
months.  whileGowrings  is  to  open  five  new  Burger  King  restau- 
rants. creating  another  300 jobs.  — Dominic  Walsh 


Three  in  the  millions 

THREE  founders  of  the  Harvey  Nash  information  technology 
recruitment  firm  will  be  worth  about  £15  million  each  if  plans  for 

a stock  market  flotation  in  the  spring  go  ahead.  A price  tag  of 

about  £45  million  is  expected  when  a minority  of  the  shares  are 
placed  with  institutions  by  Cazeoove.  if  a third  of  the  shares  were 
floated,  David  Treacher,  David  Hlggjm  and  Tom  Crawford  each 
stand  to  make  about  £5  million  in  cash  and  retain  shares  worth 
about  £10  million.  They  started  the  group  in  1988  when  it  had  a 
turnover  of  £560, 000. — Tony  May 


Boardroom  bans  up 

A NEaR-50  per  centrise  In  the  number  of  people  banned  from 
serving  as  company  directors  last  year  was  caused  by  new 
reporting  standards  making  it  easier  for  accountants  to  unearth 
evidence  of  misconduct  in  the  wreckage  of  Insolvent  companies, 
the  Department  ofTradeandlndustry  said.  Last  year 946  direc-  ‘ 
tore  were  disqualified  as  unfit,  up  from 633  in  1995,  while  actions 
were  started  against  L376. — Dan  Atkinson 


vices  have  assumed  “grow- 
ing importance”  over  fixe 
past  ten  years,  said  John 
Blackburn,  the  council's  in- 
dustrial liaison  officer. 

Banking,  finance  and  in- 
surance jobs  virtually 
doubled,  to  more  than 
12,200,  in  the  decade  to 
1993.  That  was  pari  of  a 26 
per  cent  increase  in  service 
sector  employment  which 
accompanied  an  18  per  cent 
fall  in  manufacturing  jobs. 

Manufacturing  still  em- 
ploys around  one-third  of 
Halifax's  working  popula- 
tion, compared  to  18  per 
cent  nationally.  Food  prod- 
ucts. including  Mackin- 
tosh’s toffee^.  are  still 
Important. 

Council  leaders  held 
meetings  with  the  building 
society  after  it  announced 
plans  to  merge  with  the 
Leeds... and  . convert-  to  a 
bank,  as  they  feared  job 
losses  through  “rational- 
isation”. Jobs  have  been 
lost  although  the  society 
claims  that  “jobs  are  disap- 
pearing rather  than 
people”.  A spokesman  said: 
“l.Oqo  roles  have  disap- 
peared, but  1.200  new  roles 
have  been  created",  largely 
through  telephone  banking 
and  insurance  initiatives. 

Council  leaders  have  also 
been  reassured  that  the 
new  bank  Intends  to  keep 
its  head  office  in  Halifax. 
According  to  Mike  Black- 
burn. its  chief  executive, 
tbe  society  intends  to  keep 
the  capital  at  a distance. 

“We  have  a regional 
office  in  London.”  said  the 
spokesman. 


Richard  Mtteft 


LLIANCE  & Leicester, 
the  building  society  ou 
he  brink  of  converting 
to  a bank,  announced  n 6 per 
cent  rise  in  1996  pre-tax  prof- 
its yesterday  despite  a near- 
collapse  in  its  share  of  the 
mortgage  market  during  the 
year. 

Having  named  April  21  as 
the  date  for  its  stock  market 
flotation,  the  Alliance  said  its 
share  of  gross  lending 
dropped  from  52  per  cent  to 
3,1  per  cent,  as  advances  fell 
from  £2.9  billion  to 
£2.2  billion. 

Attributing  its  huge  Tall  in 
market  share  to  its  decision 
to  stay  out  of  a price  war  in 
the  first  half  of  1996,  the  build- 
ing society  said  Its  market 
share  had  increased  .signifi- 
cantly during  the  second  half 
with  the  recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing market 

Pre-tax  profits  were  boosted 
to  £306  million  — a critical 
result  In  the  months  leading 
up  to  its  conversion  — by  a 
strong  performance  In  Its  gen- 
eral insurance  and  financial 
services  businesses.  More 
than  35  per  cent  of  profits 
come  from  non-traditional 
business,  including  its  bank- 
ing arm.  Girobank. 

But  the  society  also  wrote 
off  £26  million  towards  the 
cost  or  its  conversion  process, 
largely  to  cover  the  expense 
of  sending  Its  transfer  docu- 
ment to  more  than  3 million 
borrowers  and  savers.  The 
process  is  expected  to  cost  a 
total  of  £58  million  over  two 
years. 

Chief  executive  Peter  White 
said  April  21  was  a ■’provi- 
sional” date  for  the  society’s 
flotation,  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  regulators,  market 
conditions  and  whether  the 
Goverment  held  out  for  a May 
election. 

If  its  conversion  goes  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  the  Alli- 
ance will  be  the  first  of  four 
large  building  societies  to 
reach  the  stock  market  this 
year,  pipping  the  Halifax, 
Woolwich  and  Northern 
Rock,  the  smallest  of  the 
group,  which  plans  to  float  in 
the  autumn. 

Some  2.4  million  Alliance 
savers  and  borrowers  will 
receive  250  shares  worth  be- 
tween £1,000  and  £13X1.  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  the 
society  at  its  launch  on  the 
stock  market  Analysts  say 
the  shares  are  likely  to  be 
worth  between  £3.85  and 
£4.35- 

Orxly  about  20  per  cent  of  its 
former  members  are  expected 
to  sell  their  stock  within  the 
first  few  weeks. 

The  building  society  is 
mulling  over  a range  of  per- 
sonal equity  plans  for  Inves- 
tors who  want  to  ensure  any 
gains  on  the  shares  are  tax- 
free. 
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j Athletics 

! Hansen  hit 
[ by  letter 
> of  the  law 


Tom  Knight 


THE  British  team  win 
go  to  the  World  In- 
door Championships 
In  Paris  on  March  7-9 
leaving  a potential  medallist 
at  home. 

The  triple  jumper  Ashia 
Hansen,  who  missed  the  offi- 
cial trials  a fortnight  ago,  has 
been  omitted  from  the  40- 
strong  team  and  will  lose  the 
chance  of  a $50,000  (£31,000) 
winner's  cheque,  .on  offer  for 
the  first  time  at  a major 
championships. 

Hansen,  the  25-year-old 
Commonwealth  record  holder 
who  finished  fifth  in  the 
Olympics,  did  not  compete  in 
the  trials  because  she  was 
training  in  South  Africa.  She 
claims  she  did  not  receive  a 
letter  outlining  the  selection 
procedure  which  was  sent  to 
athletes  before  Christmas.  On 
the  understanding  that  the 
team  would  be  selected  after 
last  Sunday's  Bupa  Grand 
Prix,  she  returned  to  Europe 
In  time  to  beat  the  current 
world  No.  1.  Romania’s  Ro- 
dica  Petrescu-Mateescu,  in 
Stockholm  and  Birmingham, 
but  it  was  not  enough. 

The  chief  coach  Malcolm 
Arnold  said  yesterday:  ”1 
wasn't  aware  she  hadn’t' 
received  the  letter,  but  com- 1 
m unication  is  a two-way 
thing.  We  will  be  damned  for  ! 
not  selecting  her  but  we 
would  be  damned  if  we  had. 
The  athletes  asked  for  consis- 
tency and  dear  guidelines 
and  that  Is  what  we  gave 
them.  When  I told  Ashia.  1 
was  only  slightly  less  upset 
than  she  was.” 

Hansen's  coach  Aston 
Moore  said;  “In  effect  we've 
wasted  four  months  on  an 
indoor  campaign  when  we 
could  have  spent  the  time 
working  towards  the 

summer." 

The  selection  of  the  biggest 
team  ever  to  represent  Brit- 
ain at  a World  Indoor  Cham- 
pionships — and  the  first  to 
indude  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women  — bas  been 
approved  by  the  British  Ath- 
letes Association,  set  up  this 
year  to  improve  communica- 


tion within  the  sport  But 
glitches  still  remain,  most  no- 
tably in  the  relationship  be- 
tween Arnold  and  Diane  Mo- 
dahl,  who  was  picked  for  the 
800  metres  even  though  she 
tnyi  already  pwi^ininrerf  that ' 
she  was  unable  to  compete  be- 
cause of  a virus. 

Arnold  said  he  bad  only 
read  about  the  athlete's  ill- 
ness in  the  press,  but  the  Mo-  1 
dahin  t?inhn  he  was  informed 
by  fax  and  via  Malcolm 
Brown,  the  team  doctor. 

Her  husband  Vicente  said- . 
"Malcolm  Arnold  has  not 
spoken  to  Diane  since  she  was 
sent  home  from  the  Common- 
wealth Games  in  1994,  and  we 
decided  a long  time  ago  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
It  was  nice  of  them  to  pick 
Diane  but  also  quite  sfHy.“ 

The  3,000  metres  runner 
John  Mayock  was  selected  de- 
spite missing  the  trials;  he 
presented  his  excuse — tonsil- 
litis — with  a doctor's  note, 
i and  confirmed  his  recovery 
by  setting  a British  record  on 
Sunday. 

British  medal  hopes  rest 
most  notably  with  Jamie 
Baulch.  the  Ricoh  Tour  cham- 
pion and  unbeaten  in  seven 
400m  races  this  season,  Phyiis 
Smith  and  Sally  Gunnell  in 
the  women's  400m,  Steve 
Smith,  top  of  the  world  high, 
jump  rankings,  Colin  Jack- 
son,  fastest  In  the  world  this 
year  over  60m  hurdles,  and 
the  relay  sqpads. 

BRITISH  TBUk  mw  OOm  J Ultar 
■tea  (Shaneabury),  J Qardanar  (Bath  and 
WaBsaoc);  ZOOm  D THnwr  {Cartfffl,  J 

QiAttn  miKktumtfil:  illltai  J luU 

(Canlffl).  M Hylton  (Windsor.  Slough  and 
Eton);  doom  * Hart  (Coventry  QotSva); 
ISOOns  I CarapM  (Haringey);  S/MOma 
I (Mm  (Newham  «nfl  EssaxL  J Mmyook 
(Csnnodc  and  Staflsjc  60m  biuiiia:  C 
(Brecon).  D Okmm  (Newham 
ano  E):  Mae  inw  s MHI  (LNarpaet  H). 

D Qmt  (Haringey);  Shota  M flmann 
(Bstgrave  H).  ttProtenr  (RAP);  «i«OOnc 
O Moak  (vngim).  A PMrfte  (Windsor.  S 
8 EJ.  S Bteliiufc  (Hastings),  R Kmriw 
(BlitMlaM). 

Wmbm  60m  ■ miia  liana  (Windsor. 

S 5 E),  B Kindi  (Hounslow);  ZOOhk  K 
Many  (BircMetd).  D Ban  (Croydon): 
aoOm  P Smith  (Sal a),  S had  (Essex 
Ladles);  800m  H Nny  (Swansea).  O 
ModaM  (Sale);  IHOw  • OrtMHha 

S rig  Ion);  3.OOO1W  8 McOeorge 
n);  COM  tmdSaK  C Court  {Brcft- 
II eh  hniu  D Hart!  (Bromley 
Ladles).  M Dmktoy  [Kettering):  Me 
vaelti  ■ Clarke  (Eases  Ladles),  J 
WMUoofc  f TrathnJi : ImgJmvrJ  Mm 
(Coventry  GJ;  Shota  J Mm  (Croydon): 
4x400en  M Tkoau  (Blrchfleld).  J 
Steam  (Coventry  G).  J Sterna  (Essex 
Ladas). 
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Tennis  Racing 

Henman  Jockey  Club 
back  to  deny  delay  in 
his  best  Dunwoodyfall 
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Grounded . . . Hansen’s  omission  shows  communication  problems  remain  niqel  french 


TIM  HENMAN,  who  saw 
his  ranking  rise  by  five 
places  yesterday  to 
No.  14  in  the  world,  could 
achieve  bis  highest  ever 
standing  with  a good  per- 
formance in  this  week’s 
Italian  Indoor  Champion- 
ship in  Milan. 

Despite  Sunday’s  defeat 
by  Marc  Rosset  In  the  final 
of  the  European  Commu- 
nity Championships  in  Ant- 
werp, the  British  No.  1 
equalled  his  previous  best 
which  he  achieved  after 
winning  his  first  ATP  Tour 
title,  the  Sydney  Interna- 
tional last  month.  Bk  rank- 
ing dropped  after  that 
when  he  went  out  of  the 
Australian  Open  in  the 
third  round  and  the  Dubai 
Open  in  the  first. 

The  new  list  saw  him 
leap-frog  the  Americans 
Todd  Martin  and  Jim  Cou- 
rier. the  Spaniard  Felix 
Mantilla  and  the  Swedes 
Magnus  Gustafsson  and  Ste- 
ffen Edberg,  and  he  is  fewer 
than  120  points  behind  Al- 
berto Costa,  Boris  Becker 
and  Andre  Agassi,  ranked 
11, 12  and  13  respectively. 

Henman  is  likely  to  move 
up  to  third  seed  in  Milan 
because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Injured  Becker,  and 
plays  his  first-round  match 
against  Romania’s  Adrian 
Voinea  tomorrow. 

If  he  beats  the  world 
No.  56  he  will  play  Andrei 
Medvedev  or  Petr  Korda, 
both  ranked  in  the  top  40, 
before  a probable  match 
with  the  1991  Wimbledon 
champion  Michael  Stich. 
whom  he  heat  in  Decem- 
ber’s Compaq  Grand  Slam 
Cup. 

With  Medvedev  slipping 
seven  places  to  No.  36,  the 
British  No.  2 Greg  Rusedski 
rose  to  No.  35,  within  two 
places  of  his  career-high,  de- 
spite withdrawing  from  last 
week's  Memphis  tourna- 
ment with  wrist  problems. 
He  Is  competing  in  this 
week's  Advanta  Champion- 
ships In  Philadelphia,  where 
he  Is  seeded  eighth.  He 
meets  Sweden’s  Thomas  Jo- 
hansson in  the  first  round. 

Chris  Wilkinson  is  the 
next  best  Briton  at  No.  194. 
one  place  higher  than 
Essex’s  Mark  Petchey. 


Chris  Hawkins 


■RICHARD  Dunwoody's 
■i« complaints  about  the 
■ Mlength  of  time  It  took 
him  to  receive  treatment  after 
his  fall  at  Kempton  on  Satur- 
day are  without  foundation, 
according  to  David  Pipe  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  no  official 
investigation  is  planned. 

“The  scout  Aim  of  the  inci- 
dent has  been  re-run  and  it 
shows  that  as  soon  as  Dun- 
woody  came  down  the  ambu- 
lance following  the  runners 
immediately  stopped, “ said 
Pipe  yesterday. 

"Within  a minute  a fully 
qualified  paramedic  was  at- 
tending Dunwoody  but  three 
times  was  told  to  go  away.  It 
was  definitely  a paramedic 
and  not  some  unqualified  per- 
son as  bas  been  suggested. 

“No  one  is  blaming  Dun- 
woody.  When  you  are  hurt 
the  first  reaction  is  often  to 
tell  people  lo  leave  you  alone 
fora  while." 

Peter  McNeile.  clerk  of  the 
course  at  Kempton.  believes 
criticism  of  safety  standards 
and  procedures  is  off  beam  on 
this  occasion. 

McNeile  commented:  Tm 
not  sure  what  more  could  be 
expected.  The  ambulancemen 
were  with  Dunwoody  so 
quickly  he  hardly  had  time  to 
spit  the  mud  out  of  his  teeth. 

“1  am  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  what  Richard  has 
said,  as  l went  to  hospital  on 
Saturday  night  to  deliver  his 
car  and  he  had  every  opportu- 
nity to  raise  tbe  subject  with 
me  but  didn't." 

Sue  Ellen,  managing  direc- 
tor of  United  Racecourses,  the 
owners  of  Kempton,  sup- 
ported McNeil  p when  sbe  said 
she  was  fully  satisfied  that 
the  correct  procedures  were 
followed. 

The  Surrey  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice also  confirmed  yesterday 
that  “a  qualified  paramedic 
was  with  Dunwoody  within  30 
seconds  of  his  foil." 

But  Dunwoody,  who  was 
discharged  from  hospital  yes- 
terday, st iD  maintains  all  was 
not  as  it  should  have  been. 

*1  apologise  if,  in  my  in- 
jured state.  I caused  offence 
but  I was  unhappy  with  my 
initial,  treatment,"  said  Dun- 
woody. 


"A  medical  officer  did  apol- 
ogise for  the  undue  delays.  I 
want  the  whole  procedure 
discussed." 

Robert  Parsons,  his  agent, 
anticipates  Dunwoody  return- 
ing to  action  at  San  down  on 
Friday  week  following  his 
hairline  fracture  of  the 
breastbone.  "He's  confident 
he'll  be  fit  for  Cheltenham." 
said  Parsons. 

See  More  Business,  respon- 
sible for  Dunwoody's  injuries, 
is  less  certain  to  make  the 
Festival  and  Paul  Nicholls. 
his  trainer,  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  a challenge 
for  the  Royal  Sun  Alliance 
Chase. 

Nicholls  lost  two  horses  last 
week  and  his  luck  is  out,  un- 
like David  Nicholson  whose 
string  has  run  into  form  at 
just  the  right  time. 

But  Nicholson  will  not  be 
giving  Banjo,  one  of  the  Dar- 
ren Mercer-owned  horses  he 
inherited  from  Martin  Pipe,  a 
run  before  the  Gold  Cup. 

Banjo  was  confined  to  his 
box  for  nearly  three  months 
after  an  attack  of  colic  in 
October. 

“The  Gold  Cup  is  still  the 
target  but  it  looks  as  if  we 
shall  have  to  go  straight 
there.”  said  Nicholson.  Banjo 
is  rated  a 20-1  chance  by 
Hill's. 

There  will  be  no  further  ac- 
tivity for  Encore  Un  Pcu  this 
season  after  he  pulled  up 
lame  at  Kempton.  Martin 
Pipe,  his  trainer,  has  con- 
firmed that  he  will  miss  the 
Mart  ell  Grand  National. 

In  the  light  of  this  Hill's 
have  revamped  their  betting 
and  make  Coome  Hill  8-1 
favourite  followed  by  Suny 
Bay  at  10-1  although  there  are 
doubts  about  both. 

Martha's  Son.  another  Sat- 
| urday  casualty,  appears  none 
the  worse  for  his  fall  behind 
I Viking  Flagship  at  Kempton 
and  may  still  go  to  Chelten- 
ham for  the  Two  Mile  Cham- 
I pion  Chase. 

“It  was  all  very  boring  that 
he  should  foil  so  early  on 
when  we  thought  we  had  him 
in  such  good  shape."  said 
Henry  Daly.  Tim  Forster's  as- 
sistant 

".Although  we  didn't  think 
Cheltenham  would  suit  him 
in  the  past  he  could  be  in  the 
Queen  Mother  line-up." 
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4 0-43(01  UPT  ROT  (10)  (CO)  0 L Mocra  541-6 CtedyHorrlm* 

5 0305-40  Ub  51001511(7)  5 Dow  4-8-3 JUM|(S)1 

TOP  FORM  TfPSk  U BtaBMa  «.  CraaCaat  7 

Betthw  7-4  Oreaiea.  2-1  Llfl  Boy.  5-1  Bon  SecraL  5-1  La  Mstoaie.  3-1  Anal  invader  5 man 

3.00  VASCO  DA  DANA  RABm  STARES  Im  21  C3£M 

1 03M-CPPBCI1UL  (287)  Gay  Kehewey  4-5-10 P Heated  2 

a 44MS-2  SmiARUNE  ID  DEbwnrlh  4-5-10 DQrmttafS)* 

8 RDSAUEROVALKJ  Long  5-9-6 LeeaaLoaa  3 

4 OtBO-O  SMUPI (48) Mm L Stubbs 4-8-5  Intel 

5 25-0  WORDS LEOAL (32) P Evans 4-8-5  ACMhaoal 

TOP  FORM  UPS;  ElfeaMal  1 0,  SMta  Uae  T 

Bento*  n-iO  Stellar  Lina.  5-4  ElMetuai,  7-1  Sounds  Legal.  U-i  Scrape.  33-1  Roealee  ROyale  5 raneen 


3.30  UnNHOBTONE  HANDICAP  >70 1teC3JK3 

1 521-  PRBMQI  (87)  (IQ  M Johnston  9-7 Dean  McHecm  3 

2 0CS-  TOP SHRLF fllB) 0 Brfflidn tH>  JIHoAendS 

3 05-5K1  HCTBK»LFCHAROBt(IO)(C)Trtli^IWlB-a  S Santera  1 

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Planter  B,  Hew  CM  Charge*  7 

BaUag:  8-1 1 Premier.  5-2  Hevw  Gob  CHtrger.  4-1  Top  Shah  3 nanan 


4.00  COOK  UMITED  STAKES  <DW  0 Im  » OfiM 

1 000045- CLAOUI  (88)  (CIDCnaiVTian  5-8-12  -A  Cuflumo  10* 

2 OOOIXM  C*ABHA(7)(e>CBrrtajn&^-l3 . — DHdted4 

2 WSO-iOEEmrCMM  (TIP  Evan  &4-V Aattanjr  Rea*(7)  S 

4 3000-00  KOMODO  CO  J Lnns  5-8- 1i UMtovl 

5 000-455  MEDIA  EXPRESS (33) Mr*  L StuttB  5-8-12  . - - KFaBonS* 

8 0338-33  ZAHO  (35)  (CO)  KBurte  5-8-12  J Quinn  7* 

7 BWIO-S)  BREY LEQQID (3) R Roto'i i-6-11  ..DRMcCabea* 

8 000-20  HCim GOLF EAOLE (43) T luughun 4-6-11  .SStedanS 

8 00-4553  UHIX  (7)  KMOty  4-5-11 .0  Hgtn  0 

10  266-006  SWEET  AjeOMTfS)  P Mow  ling  4-&-B PMortonl 

TOP  FORM  UP8e  Rabid  8,  Duaen  Cate  7,  Cxaraa  4 

Baton*  S-a  Dwelt  Cam.  11-4  Czantt.  5-i  £anw.r-i  LaHk.3-1  Claque.  i?-i  Modm  Ewess.  Hover  God 
Eagle.  14-1  Sweet  Amorm.  30-i  Grey  Legend  lOnaraan 


4.30  WALTER  RALBOH  RLUES"  HAWNCAP  Bf  C2.73B 

1 3-32122  POftOOTTra  TNttS  (7)  (CO)  T Jonas  5-8-10 -NCtotaS 

2 0O4HD  TACHYCARDIA (12} (CD) R 0'5dlMn 5-9-4 NVarlay(3)3 

■ 9433-44  B0PALBA(10)(8P)T Haugreon 3-8-13  DHteted4 

4 «-«2fi  MT8TBRV MATIHA8 (38) MuaBSaotera 4-5-13  SSaaderad* 

5 0-BN20  AiLSTARS  DANCER  (5)  TKaiRhkn  4-8-7 fl  Ffrench(7)1 

B 4)0-046  WMOmiAU.  (11)  (D)NByoi«  4-54  - J Outer  2 

TOP  FORM  TIPSc  ttegoUte  Ttaea  8,  Myrtan  MaOtdaa  7 

Beating:  74  Forgonm  limes.  4-1  Ttcmcartte.  9-2  MysMry  liadnua.  5-1  Allstare  cancer.  8-1  Hoeaioa. 
12-1  Honeytell  8 nmwm 


5.00  COOK  LIMITED  STAKES  (MV  2)  Ini  3 02,101 

« 00-0152  PABULOU5M7DTO (7) (CB) MSAundor*  7-5-7 NCtoOatoB 

2 D050-36  CAFTAUPS DAT (7) H Cohingtwge 5-8-12 RBkdtai(B)3 

3 0*2-536  NBNATR C7) (O  A l«Oe 5^8-Q JoH.1  ntim(T)«W 

4 5060-06  RBAL MADHB (7) (CD) G Enrigld 5-8-12 JLDMy(5)aw 

5 *64225  SIOIAZ (18) KTVwler 5-8-12  CRntterM 

8 615-635  HONESTLY  (7)  B Small  4-8-11 -_R  Ttetera  7 

7 <SU0-  RBUMSOFOIORY (138) PMnche* 4-B-ll ACttoklO 

8 0538-0*  BAXBB  DA  WuniTI  (18)  {CTO  j Arnold  5-5-S ..Martin  Omar  (3)  4 

8 600000-  PERSIAN  BUTTERFLY (184)  R Hronge  8-8-8  _DR  McCaba  1W 

10  351380-  ULA  PBNao  (184)  (D)  lln  J Craze  4-0-6 - 8 attestor  B 

TOP  ROHM  UPS:  Sbarax  8,  IMaleue  MMU,  MadRaU  B 

tiding  7-2  FahUous  Utao.  9-2  SheraL  Real  Macau  6-1  Baton.  Daugmer.  a-i  uenuto.  Henerty.  5-i 
U la  Pedigo.  lO-i  CwMJn's  Day  10  rawer* 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today:  LEICESTER  3.40 
Musical  Hit. 


I 3J2S  Cite):  1,  PLEAStDUi  TRICK.  Kim 
nnldor  (14-11:2,  Rambo  Wattzar  (10-ir.  *. 
Sa*  Sdoomi  (11-21.  B-4  tov  ErGon.  S ran. 
Ml  H (Don  Enrico  inefM)  Tow  ti7J50: 
; C3G0.  CL40.  rixo.  Dual  F:  £44.40.  Trio. 
£71.70.  CSF  C140.BE  TrtCSSt:  £807.00. 

M5  Cite  atp  1,  LAWK  LcmOLRKJ.  T 
WIHiarng  (11-8  FBvk  2.  MOroy  (7.1);  3, 
doing  For  Broln  (7-1)  5 ran.  7.  X.  (M 
Johnston)  TatK  tZM,  C1.1&  £2.40.  Dual  F: 
CgAO.CSF-.riO.52. 

4JW  (Bf>  1,  BOLD  ARISTOCRAT.  F 
Lynch  {9-3#  a.  Hall  MMaaHe  f4-l  lav);  X 
Tula  Statyati  (33-1)  11  ran.  *.  ha.  (R 
Hal  Hnshnad)  Tot*  £4 .30.  C2-10.C2.1O.CS  00. 
Dual  F:  Trio:  tU&jSO.  CSF:  £20.87 

Tricast  £491 JS. 

us  (71)1  i,  BnouofntHPS  muds. 
UUS  Diana  Jones  (7-8);  2.Tndy  Bay  [11-4 
trvj:  3,  *M  Habit  (4-V  to  ran.  1.  iX  (J 
Eyro)T:£*Gtt  ET20.in.ifl,  ri.80.  DF-.C5.10. 
Trta  E8J30.  C3F;  £12.«.  Tricast  07JJB. 
HACtWAtSUO  MUOFODBUD. 


Silver  awarded  vote  to  complete  treble  for  Reveley  stable 


Ron  Cox 


MARY  REVELEY  and  her 
stable  jockey  Peter  Ni- 
ven are  in  top  form  at  present 
and  they  look  worth  support- 
ing to  complete  a treble  at 
Cattericktoday. 

Calder  King  (1.50)  was 
bought  for  8,60Ggns  out  of  Les 
Eyre's  yard  after  hacking  up 
in  a seller  at  Southwell  on  the 


all-weather  last  month.  - He 
has  shown  promise  over  har- 
dies and  on  his  first  start  for 
Mrs  Reveley  it  will  be  no  sur- 
prise to  see  him  go  close  in 
the  Middleham  Novice 
Hurdle. 

Although  Roberty  Lea 
(2.50)  has  come  to  fences  late 
in  life,  he  did  enough  when 
successful  over  this  course  on 
his  chasing  debut  earlier  in 
the  month  to  suggest  he  can 


follow  up  in  the  weakly-con- 
tested Mai  ton  Novice  Chase. 

Silver  Minx  (3.20)  repre- 
sents the  Reveley-Niven  com- 
bination In  the  Rlpon  Selling 
Handicap  Hurdle.  This  repre- 
sents a drop  in  class  for  the 
five-year-old,  who  finished  a 
creditable  fourth  behind  Six 
Clerks  here  last  time  out. 

Silver  Minx  looks  a difficult 
ride,  but  he  has  the  ability  to 
win  in  this  company.  Tbe  one 


for  tbe  forecast  is  Kierchem, 
who  was  found  out  by  the  stiff 
finish  at  Newcastle  after  reg- 
istering a Catterick  win. 

Two  promising  novices, 
Macgeorge  and  Wild  West 
Wind  (4.10)  clash  in  the 
Great  Glen  Chase  at  Leices- 
ter. It  has  taken  the  latter  a 
while  to  get  his  act  togther, 
but  he  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  trainer  Henrietta  Knight 
and  is  narrowly  preferred. 


v 
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Soccer 


Martin  Thorpe  on  the  former  Spurs  chairman  who  last  night  took  control  at  Nottingham^  City  Ground 

Scholar  the  saviour  steps  in 
peace  breaks  out  at  Forest 


HE  IS  an  unlikely  sav- 
iour, given  that  he 
steered  his  last  club 
to  a reported  debt  of 
£12  million  and  presided  over 
a regime  later  found  guilty  of 
making  under-the-counter 
payments  to  players. 

But  Irving  Scholar,  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  Tottenham 
and  self-confessed  Spurs  fan, 
is  about  to  re-invent  himself 
as  the  chief  executive  of  Not- 
tingham Forest  In  the  hope  of 
saving  this  struggling  Trent- 
side  club  from  the  rocky 
shores  of  relegation  and 
bankruptcy. 

At  least  Scholar  cuts  a 
slightly  more  convincing  fig- 
ure as  a saviour  than  the  man 


he  nearly  drafted  in  to  rescue 
Spurs  six  years  ago.  the  now 
discredited  and  deceased  Rob- 
ert Maxwell. 

Shortly  afterwards  Scholar 
was  bought  out  by  Alan 
Sugar,  since  when  this  self- 
made  millionaire  son  of  a 
hairdresser  has  been  living  in 
Monaco. 

But  he  has  long  wanted  to 
return  to  football  and,  given 
his  experience  of  running  a 
top  club,  he  teamed  up  with 
the  billionaire  owner  of  Sara- 
cens rugby  club,  Nigel  Wray, 
and  a local  author  and  Forest 
fan  of  42  years,  Phil  Soar,  to 
form  the  consortium  that  took 
control  of  the  club  at  last 
night's  egm,  so  ending  a saga 


that  has  run  for  most  of  the 
season. 

Hie  field  was  left  clear  for 
their  victory  when  the  only 
rival  consortium  unexpect- 
edly pulled  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing late  on  Sunday,  leaving 
Wray  set  to  become  the  Forest 
chairman  apd  Scholar  the 
chief  executive. 

In  purely  financial  terms 
the  consortium's  input  is  im- 
pressive. The  caretaker  man- 
ager Stuart  Pearce  will  imme- 
diately receive  about  £io 
million  to  buy  desperately 
needed  new  players  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  Forest  in  the 
Premiership. 

“I  know  exactly  the  players 
I want  and  1 want  to  go  out 


and  get  them,"  Pearce  said. 
But  his  problems  may  only 
start  there,  for  convincing 
dubs  to  part  with  top  players 
at  this  crucial  stage  of  the  sea- 
son will  not  be  easy.  And  the 
transfer  deadline  is  only 
three  weeks  away. 

Pearce  may  also  reconsider 
his  own  future  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  He  is  not  totally 
convinced  that  he  wants  to  be 
a manager  yet;  particularly  if 

it  interferes  with  his  prime 

concern  which  is  retaining 
his  plane  in  the  England 


squad.  Also  relegation  would 
put  a question  mark  over  the 
new  owners'  willingness  to 
keep  him  on. 

The  consortium  will  also 


pay  off  the  dub’s  debts  of 
£7  miHion  and  OH  top  Of 
that  Forest's  202  shareholders 
will  receive  a handsome 
OS  million  pay-out.  Eventu- 
ally the  dub  will  be  floated, 
which  could  raise  another 
£20  million. 

But  the  money  aside,  how 
does  Scholar  answer  the  crit- 
ics of  his  involvement?  "I  can 
guarantee  +hat  my  commit- 
ment will  be  100  per  cent”  be 

says.  *T  fully  understand  that 

people  get  labelled  but  I 
haven’t  seen  a Spurs  game  in 
three  years." 

And  he  admits;  “Of  course  I 
made  mistakes  at  Tottenham, 
but  the  most  important  thing 
is  that  I've  learned  from 
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Rugby League 


Wray . . . new  chairman  Scholar . . - new  money 


them.  Shareholders  at  Forest 

have  come  to  me  and  said  that 
they  know  I won't  make  them 
again." 

He  says  he  received  plenty 
of  other  offers  to  end  his  exile 
and  return  to  the  game  but 
only  Forest  attracted  him. 
'Tm  mad  about  football,"  he 
says,  "and  it  was  Forest’s 
style  of  play  that  appealed  to 
me.  If  a club  asked  me  to  get 


Huckerby  happy  to 
be  sent  to  Coventry 


Peter  White  on  the  striker  rejected  by 
Newcastle  who  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
bargain  of  the  season  at  £1  million 


Darren  huckerby 

thought  his  every 
dream  had  been  ful- 
filled when  he  was 
plucked  from  the  obscurity  of 
Third  Division  soccer  with 
Lincoln  City  and  invited  by 
Kevin  Keegan  to  become  part 
of  the  Newcastle  United 
revolution. 

But  Huckerby’s  hopes  of  be- 
coming the  next  striker  to 
reach  cult-hero  status  on 
Tyneside  quickly  evaporated. 
He  was  pushed  into  the  shad- 
ows as  the  cheque-book  was 
wafted  around  St  James'  Park 
as  if  money  was  about  to  go 
out  of  fashion.  In  flew  Faus- 
tina Asprilla  from  Colombia 
for  £7  million.  Alan  Shearer 
then  returned  home  in  ex- 
change for  a staggering 
£15  million. 

Huckerby  sensed  that  his 
£500,000  move  might  just  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  loose 
change  of  Newcastle's  multi- 
millionaire owner  Sir  John 
Hall.  The  ambitious  young 
striker  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  if  he  was  to 
further  his  career  with  regu- 
lar senior  football  it  would 
have  to  be  away  from  St 
James'  Park. 

A promising  loan  spell  at 
MillwaU  alerted  several  Pre- 
miership clubs  but  while 
some  pondered,  the  Coventry 
City  manager  Gordon  Stra- 
chan had  no  hesitation  in 
meeting  Newcastle’s  £1  mil- 
lion valuation.  Strachan,  a 
shrewd  Scot  who  is  reluctant 
to  spend  other  people's  hard- 
earned  money,  never  mind 
his  own,  has  proved  a good 
judge.  Huckerby  has 
blossomed  to  such  a degree 
that  since  his  arrival  at  High- 
field  Road  in  November  he 
has  played  an  integral  part  in 
the  Coventry  revival,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  England 
Under-2l  level 
The  20-year-old  from  Not- 
tingham hopes  to  further  his 
fast-growing  reputation 


tomorrow  night  by  helping 
Coventry  through  to  the  sixth 
round  of  the  FA  Cup  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Midlands 
dab  won  the  trophy  by  de- 
feating Tottenham  Hotspur  a 
decade  ago.  Derby  County, 
the  team  against  whom  Huck- 
erby made  his  Coventry 
debut,  provide  the  opposition. 

He  recalls;  “We  lost  that 
game  2-1  but  I am  confident 
we  can  avenge  the  defeat 
Derby  have  some  good  play- 
ers. particularly  in  defence 
where  Paul  McGrath  seems  to 
be  performing  as  well  as  ever. 


‘When  Shearer 
was  signed  last 
summer  I 
feared  my  days 
there  were 
numbered’ 


He  is  arguably  the  cleverest 
defender  I have  played 
against.  He  reads  the  game  so 
well  and  seems  to  be  every- 
where. If  I can  get  the  better 
of  him  it  will  make  my  day.  If 
I can  get  past  him  I think  he 
might  struggle  to  keep  up 
with  me;  it  is  just  a case  of 
getting  past  him.” 

Huckerby’s  pace  is  one  of 
his  biggest  attributes,  and  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
then  Newcastle  manager  Kee- 
gan was  keen  to  sign  him.  But 
his  mobility  was  rarely  seen 
by  the  St  James'  Park 
foitfifiil. 

He  recalls:  "I  came  on  twice 
as  substitute  for  the  first 
team,  against  Chelsea  and 
Bolton.  I thought  I did  well 
against  Chelsea,  I gave  their 
defence  a few  problems.  But  a 
couple  of  weeks  later  Asprilla 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  then 


when  Shearer  was  signed  last 
summer  I feared  my  days 
there  were  numbered-  The 
fact  there  was  no  reserve 
team  did  not  help  my 
situation 

“At  the  beginning  of  fht» 
season  I played  a couple  a£ 
friendly  games  but  then  In- 
stead of  playing  on  a Saturday 
afternoon  I found  myself  back 
home  in  Nottingham  watch- 
ing my  mates  play  in  local 
league  games.  It  was  very 
frustrating  because  I just 
wanted  to  be  out  there  play- 
ing, even  at  that  level. " 

Far  from  the  playing  fields 
of  Nottingham,  Huckerby's 
career  is  now  very  much  in 
the  ascendancy.  The  hard 
work  he  put  bfanwJf  through 
as  a trainee  at  T.fnnoin  is 
bringing  Its  rewards.  He 
smiled:  “My  father  Bill 
reckons  I inherited  my  pace 
from  him.  But  I remember 
watching  him  play  local 
league  football  and  I don’t 
think  so. 

‘It  is  something  I have  al- 
ways worked  to  achieve. 
While  a lot  of  the  young  lads 
at  Lincoln  were  enjoying  a 
few  weeks'  extra  break  in  the 
summer  I returned  to  do  work 
In  the  gymnasium  trying  to 
build  my  strength  and  im- 
prove my  speed. 

“I  did  not  want  to  be  lan- 
guishing near  the  bottom  of 
the  Third  Division  forever, 
and  I realised  that  if  1 was 
going  to  better  myself  it  had 
to  come  through  hard  work.  I 
am  pleased  that  1 have  come 
this  for  and  especially  that 
the  Coventry  supporters  have 
taken  to  me.  But  I have  no 
intention  of  resting  on  my 
laurels  and  thinking  I have 
achieved  it  alL  The  job  Is  not 
even  half  completed  yet” 

Huckerby  has  so  Ear  scored 
five  goals  for  Coventry,  and  if 
he  can  turn  match-winner 
against  Derby,  just  as  he  did 
against  Newcastle  shortly 
after  his  move  to  Higbfleld 
Road,  then  Strachan  wfll  have 
further  evidence  that.  In 
these  days  of  inflated  transfer 
fees,  the  £1  million  he  spent  to 
secure  Huckerby  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  bargains  of 
the  season. 


Chequered  career . . . the  fleet-footed  Darren  Huckerby  is  enjoying  a new  lease  of  life  at  High  field  Road 


Clemence  denies  linking  up 
with  Souness  at  The  Dell 


ENGLAND'S  goalkeeping 
coach  Ray  Clemence  yes- 
terday denied  that  he  has 
taken  a part-time  job  helping 
out  his  former  Liverpool 
team-mate  Graeme  Souness  at 
Southampton. 

“I'm  not  employed  by 
Southampton  in  any 
capacity,"  said  Clemence.  "I 
have  a frill-time  job  as  the 
Football  Association's 
national  goalkeeping  coach.” 
Newcastle’s  Les  Ferdinand, 
who  needed  10  stitches  In  3 
head  wound  after  a collision 
with  Middlesbrough’s  Steve 
Vickers  last  weekend,  will  be 
fit  for  the  visit  of  Southamp- 
ton on  Saturday. 

Leicester’s  goalkeeper  Kasey 
Keller  is  required  to  play  in 
three  World  Cup  qualifying 
matches  for  the  United  States 


in  March  and  will  miss  some 
crucial  club  games.  “He  will 
be  here  for  this  week’s  FA 
Cup  replay  with  Chelsea  but 
he  will  miss  the  Wimbledon 
[League  Cup  semi-final]  game 
and  God  knows  what  after 
that.”  said  Leicester’s  man- 
ager Martin  O’NeilL 

Coventry’s  manager  Gor- 
don Strachan  is  tracking 
Manchester  City's  £2.5  mil- 
lion-rated midfielder  Steve 
Lomas.  Meanwhile  the  inter- 
est of  Everton.  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  Wednesday  in  the 
£4  million  Aston  Villa  mid- 
fielder Sasa  Curcic  is  under- 
stood to  have  cooled. 

Jack  Taylor.  67.  the  referee 
of  the  1974  World  Cup  final.  Is 
recovering  in  a Birmingham 
hospital  after  a suspected 
stroke. 
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Arsenal 

0B 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

Aston  Villa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Blm.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Biacteum 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 
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37 
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09 
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TMSuardian  {^INTERACTIVE 


Germany  denies  plans  for  joint  World  Cup  bid 


Mark  Ryan 


GERMANY  yesterday 
insisted  it  had  never 
suggested  a joint  bid 
with  England  for  the  2006 
World  Cup.  With  the  world 
governing  body  Fife  saying 


it  would  reject  any  joint 
proposals,  the  German  FA 
claimed  it  had  all  been  an 
unfortunate 

TwIgnTwterwfflTi  ding 

Horst  R Schmidt,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man FA,  said:  "The  Ger- 
man position  was  and  Is 


that  we  wifi  not  apply  for 
any  kind  of  co-hosting  or 
joint  hid  flimtg  with  Eng- 
land. Maybe  there  was  a 
misunderstanding. 

“Egfdlns  Braun  [the  Ger- 
man FA  president]  was 
asked  by  an  interviewer 
about  the  possibility  of 


both  countries  bidding;  and 
said  this  Would  cause  *a 
splitting  of  interests'. 

“Somehow  this  was 
understood  as  ‘a  splitting  of 
efforts’,  which  might  have 
implied  we  were  in  favour 
of  a joint  bid  with  England 
for  World  Cup  2006.  But 


this  was  never  the  case.  We 
are  sure  that  this  big  event 
should  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  country  and  one  associ- 
ation only.” 

Apart  from  England  and 
Germany,  Argentina  and 
Brazil  had  also  planned  a 
joint  venture. 


involved  and  I didn’t  like 
watching  the  type  of  football 
they  played,  I would  not  have 
been  interested  at  alt” 

And  he  has  no  illusions 
about  the  size  of  the  task. 
“Running  a football  club  is  a 
highly  complicated  busi- 
ness,* he  says.  “Until  you 
wa£  into  a football  dub  you 
cannot  know  what  a massive 
job  it  is.”  - 


rebel 

quits 

Wigan 

board 

Paul  Fitzpatrick 


INTERNAL  discord  resur- 
faced at  Wigan  yesterday 
when  one  of  the  dub’s  four 
directors.  John  Martin, 
resigned  and  spoke  of  form- 
ing a new  board.  Martin,  a 
board  member  for  four  years, 
said  that  he  could  “ho  longer 
stand  by  and  watch  the  dub 
slowly  drain  away". 

Wigan  have  problems  both 
short-  and  long-term.  Last 
week  their  coach  Graeme 
West  was  sacked  and  they  lost 
the  outstanding  Va’alga  Tui- 
gflYimia  to  rugby  union.  They 
are  also  out  of  the  Challenge 
Cup  and  unsure  where  their 
future  home  will  be. 

Martin  says  It  Is  time  a new 
board  was  formed.  He  is  invit- 
ing “four  or  five  people  to 
come  forward  with  between 
£400,000  to  £500,000  each.  That 
would  bring  in  around  £2  mil- 
lion and  enable  Wigan  to  buy 
the  quality  of  player  the  dub 
badly  needs. 

“I  would  be  prepared  to  be 
one  of  them."  added  the  52- 
year-old  Martin,  whose  cur- 
rent stake  is  worth  £250,000. 
“1  am  very  upset  at  the  way  1 
have  been  treated  and  very 
upset  at  the  way  the  share- 
holders have  been  treated. 
They  voted  seven  to  one  to 
sell  the  ground  to  Dave  Whe- 
lan [owner  of  Wigan  Athletic] 
but  if  Tesco  increase  their  bid 
for  Central  Park  1 fear  the 
board  of  directors  will  agree 
to  sell  and  move  in  with  Bol- 
ton Wanderers  at  their  new 
stadium  at  Harwich.” 
Meanwhile,  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League  is  determined 
that  the  game  wifi  survive  in 
south  Wales  and  is  to  farm  an 
Academy  (under-18)  side  in 
time  to  play  in  this  year's 
competition.  It  is  also  re-es- 
tablishing a development  offi- 
cer based  in  Cardiff! 

Hie  League  is  working  In 
partnership  with  Cardiff 
county  council  and  the  Phillips 
Group,  whose  Cardiff-based 
chairman  Bob  Phillips  was  a 
supporter  of  South  Wales's 
narnpaign  to  join  the  Super 
League.  South  Wales,  who  fin- 
ished sixth  in  the  Second  Div- 
ision last  season,  have  now 
been  wound  up  with  debts  of 
more  than  £100.000.  Their 
major  creditor  was  the  RFL, 
which  was  owed  about  £50,000. 

Clive  Griffiths,  the  club’s 
ooach,  said  on  Sunday  that  it 
was  now  unlikely  that  a pro- 
fessional club  could  be  set  up 
before  the  sport’s  contract 
with  News  Corporation  runs 
out  in  three  years’  time.  But 
yesterday  he  qualified  that 
view,  saying:  "I  still  firmly 
believe  that  the  game  has  a 
big  future  in  south  Wales  if 
the  finance  is  there." 

Keighley  Cougars  were 
rewarded  for  their  win  at 
Wwiifay  on  Sunday  when  the 
draw  for  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup 
was  made  in  Manchester  last 
night  They  are  at  home  to  the 
holders  St  Helens. 

The  Cougars  are  not  with- 
out hope,  but  with  Feather- 
stone  Rovers,  the  other 
remaining  First  Division 
side,  travelling  to  Leeds,  four 
Super  League  dubs  are  likely 
to  reach  the  semi-finals. 

Warrington  Wolves,  who 
meet  Salford  Reds,  were  given 
their  third  home  draw  of  the 
competition,  and  Bradford 
Bulls,  last  year’s  runners-up. 
are  away  for  the  third  time, 
visiting  Oldham  Bears. 

DtwWi  Keighley  « St  Melons;  Oldham  v 
Bradford;  Laoda  v Featnarstone; 
Warrington  » Salford.  (To  txj  playaa  March 


Laws  has 
Scunthorpe 
unto  himself 

BRIAN  LAWS  has  beaten 
Neville  Southall  to  the  job 
of  Scunthorpe  United  man- 
ager despite  recently  being 
found  guilty  of  assault  and 
battery  against  a player, 

writes  Martin  Thorpe. 

The  Football  Association  Is 
also  going  ahead  with  a mis- 
conduct charge  against  the 
former  Grimsby  Town  man- 
ager now  that  High  Court  pro- 
ceedings have  been  concluded 
in  the  case  brought  against 
Laws  by  the  former  Grimsby 
player  Ivano  Bonettl. 

Laws  broke  the  Italian's 
cheekbone  in  a dressing-room 
fracas  after  a match  at  Luton 
last  February.  Bonettl  sued 
and  won  his  court  case  in  No- 
vember, and  Laws  lost  his  ap- 
peal in  January. 

Bonettl  Is  currently  waiting 
for  the  court  to  decide  what 
damages  Laws  must  pay.  It  is 
expected  to  be  about  £150,000. 
The  FA  will  be  charging  Laws 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Southall  was  one  of  many 
who  applied  for  the  Scun- 
thorpe job  but  the  Third  Div- 
ision club's  board  h«<»  flown 
in  the  face  of  supporters'  criti- 
cisms by  appointing  Laws  — 
who  was  sacked  by  Grimsby 
after  taking  them  to  bottom 
place  in  the  First  Division. 


Results 


Soccer 


hi  nm  DMibn 


POWTTMS  LIMUI 
Pnrtuuimfr  Nnta  Co  v 
mvMoaiBrBdlord  1.  Shrewsbury  0 (aban- 
doned 30mln).  Capi  All  matches 
postponed. 

Avon  INSURANCE  COMBINATION* 
Writ  PUtolMgVostpaimh  Luton  vBrtgft- 
ton;  Wsoord  » Swindon. 

PA  TOM fc  Semi  Ihita  dr —l  QMSbOrouQh 
Tn  v North  Ferrlby  net  Banstesd  Adi  w 
Whitby  Tn.  Ties  to  be  played  over  two  lops 
trill  be  Biased  on  Saturday.  March  15  and 
Saturday,  March  22. 

■XMT4UT10M  DUNMU  CUP  (Koala 
Lumpur):  Zimbabwe  2,  Bosnia  2:  Indonesia 
1.  Vietnam  0. 

Tends 

IT* 


(Croydon):  U reoadt  R 
(Can)  K E Lenert  (Oer)  HKKl 
MhBiiiitiiiMt  (Oer)  bt  M Wtslsporger  (Gee) 
8-7,  7-5,  6-®  M WeeT  (SB)  bt  T Larthsm 
(AW)  Meagre  ISA)  bt  L MUtt- 

(08)  6-9,  7-5;  T ft**a  (QB)  bt  0 
Casey  (be)  7-ft  8-3;  ■ bee  (QB)  M R 
cnees  (US)  5-3. 6-3;  M m 
Pressley  (USl  8-3,  6-3;  A 
Gaum  dm  e-a,  6-3. 

Basketball 


« ■■ 
{&)MI 


Horn  Bruton  SO,  wn  74;  Liverpool  38. 
Gtakfford  idi;  Weetmlnater  83.  Stay  & Bol- 
ton 52.  Venn  Birminghari  56.  North- 
ampton 59:  Ipswich  52,  ShSffleM  9£ 
Thames  Valley  7B.  Crystal  Palace  56. 

Houston  35.  Ban  Antonio  BS;  New 
Jersey  l£»,  Boston  83:  Washington  79.  De- 
bolt  85;  Mihraidiee  88.  LA  CUpperc  89; 
Vancouver  94,  Cleveland  87;  LA  Lakers 
121.  New  York  121  (8 oft  Utah  87,  Seas}* 
89  (ot);  Indiana  90,  Orlando  98;  Miami  98. 
Denver  88;  Phoenix  88.  Danes  89.  Tlml 
teas:  baaani  Cootnew  aiuu  i 
Miami  (W42,  Lift  Ptx.784.  (SO);  2.  Mew 
Yoris  (40-15-727-2);  3.  Orlando  (Z7-25v61B- 
138);  4,  Washington  P4-30-.444-17®;  5, 
Nsw  Jersey  (W-38-.29&-2S)t  6.  PH  Uriel- 
pMa  (14J9-J8M7):  7.  Boston  (11-48-204- 
**)-  oeawfc  1.  Chicago  (WW.  L8, 
PEL889.  OBOr.  2.  Detroit  {4CM3..755-7M;  3, 
Atlanta  f35-l8-.Q80-l2f):  4.  Cnariooe  (34- 
91--81B-14JQ;  5,  Cleveland  (00-23-.5W-17X); 
8.  Inrtane  (2$-3B--472-22Xfc  7.  Milwaukee 
(2^29-483-23);  9.  Toronto  ( 19-36- J52- 29). 
Western  Cmriiwinr  Midi  rrb  1,  Utah 


(W38.  Lift  PCL7T7.  GBO);  ft  Houston  (36- 
19-.6K5-3);  3,  Mbmsaocs  (Z7-Z7-JOM«);a. 
Dal  tea  (16-34046-nBfc  ft  Denver  (17-38- 
-304-238);  6.  Sen  Antonio  (13-40-^46^5);  7. 
Vancouver  (11-47-.190-2SQ.  tafta  1, 
Seattle  (W38,  LIS.  P«-71  r.  QBO);  2.  LA 
Lakere  (38-16-.7M-X):  3.  Portland  (29-26- 
SZ7-10T.  4.  Sacramento  124-30--444-14X);  ft 
LA  Clippers  C23-20--431-15):  a.  Golden 
Stra  J2Q-32-.38S-I7X):  7.  Phoanta  (2036- 

Chcss 

Burn  BN  LKAGUK  (Cardiff):  Round 
tenser  RJctunond  3,  Sknigsah  5;  Hertford 
a*.  M Mtandi  SJfc  Barbicsn  3.  Kent  invtcts 
5;  Na  Raima  IX,  British  Chess  Magnetos 
81*  Wood  Qreen  3X,  Bristol  4X;  Coition  8. 
Wtrttney  Z Northumbria  4ft.  South  Woles 
3ft  Wessex  5,  GuHdforti  3;  Cattle  Knights  1. 
Non  West  Eagles  7.  inilew  MMands  14 
much  pis  (40  game  pains):  Ks«  Invteti  14 
(39);  Slough  13  C3S r.  Wood  Green  10  (34); 
BCM  -KJ  (32);  Nonhumbrie  10  (31X);  Barbi- 
can a (32).  - 


let  Hockey 


Ayr  10.  Basingstoke  Z 
“aneheetar  8,  Shed)  ski  Z Newcastle  4. 
BrsdowAS. 

p natal  an  iBAttUfcOuiwtord  z,  Swindon 
4;  Peterborough  4.  Medway  6:  Slough  4, 
Telford  6 (oQ:  Sol  Bud  7.  Kingston  8. 
north  mu  main  play-offs* 
Hret  rwwti  .Casttareegh  3,  File  20; 
Murrayfleta  4,  PaMay  9;  WNttay  IS.  Dura- 
bles 2. 

IR*j  NY  Menders  4.  Ptrnburgfi  1;  Dallas 
8.  Edmonton  1;  Tampa  Bay  4.  San  Jose  3; 
Bldtato  5.  Boston  1;  St  Louis  1 Calgary  ft 
AttMMto  6.  Vancouver  Z Philadelphia  2. 
Ny  Rangers  1;  Coforsdo  4.  Ottawa  3, 
foe 


•Ml:  1.  Buffalo  (W32,  LIB.  Tift  CFigft 
GA1M.  Pts74);  2.  Pittsburgh  (31-34-5216- 
196-87);  ft  Hartford  (24JS+.172-1B«SL-  4. 
Montreal  (22-29-1 1-19 waMfl:  ft  Ottawa 
[JO-27- 13-1  $6-1 75-53).  ft  Boann  Qft-33-T- 
170-214-47).  HttarrtlBi  1.  Philadelphia 
(*».  L17,  T9.  QFIBft  GA152.  Pts7S):  2. 
New  jersey  {29-1B-1M66-13B-7B);  ft  Ror- 
Ma  (28.19.14-170-143-70):  4.  NY  Rangers 
(28-2&-9-ZM-17B-85):  ft  Temps  Bay  (23-20- 
ft  Washington  (2S-30J5-151- 
1»SS);  7.  NY  islanders  (20-3010-762-177- 
reirfsi  sneer  Csntrsb  1. 
Wlas  (W36.  L22.  T4,  GF188.  GA1S3. 
P1S7B);  2.  Detroit  PB-19-1S-186-14IM8I;  ft 
*■  Phoenlit 

(27-234.171.184-69);  ft  Chicago  (26284- 
1€4-iro*8),  ft  Toronto  (ZWM-IBMIB- 
1.  COtorede  (W38,  Lift  TB. 
GF206,  QA141,  Pt»84);  2.  Edmonton  [2927- 


6-183-184*4);  3.  Calgary  (2930-7-167-181- 
S7);  4.  Vancouver  (27-31 -2-1B3-2D7-56):  5, 
Anaheim  (2930^-158-164-66);  ft  Los  An- 
getes  C2l-3W-ie^a*-sa);  7.  Sen  jose 
(21 -33-6-T55- 202-48). 

Snooker 

■UAOPEAM  OMN  [Valeria.  Malta):  ArM 
Writ  C Itwial  (Scon  bt  R O’SutUvan 
(Eng)  5-1:  D Morgan  (Wales)  bt  A Hamil- 
ton (Ena)  5-3:  A Mohs  (Eng)  bt  M Williams 
PNaies)  5-3;  S lam  (Eng)  bt  S Davis  (Eng) 
5-0. 

Table  Tennis 

QATAR  MTSHNATIOIUU.OPM  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (Doha):  Bagtand  ft  Lebanon 

O (Eng  tint);  A Pamr  bt  H Haabtan  21-15. 
71-1  ft.  ■ Sped  bt  Y Shaloeb  21-10.  21-10; 
Petn/Byad  bt  Haabtah/Sheloob  21-18. 
2L-14.  ft  Bnrpt  0 m Syed  m a 

Net  my  2V1ft  21-1  a C Pm  bt  6 Sakai 
-ft  21-16:  IVnil'A  Party  bt  Halmy/A 
Sobhl  21-11.  21-17. 


Fixtures 


(7  JO  unless  staled) 

Soccer 

IMTIONWinE  LKAOUSi  Pt«  DMelonc 

Crysw  Paktae  v Reading  (748):  Southend 
y Norwich  (7.45).  Baoond  DhUon  Black- 
pool  v Burnley;  Bristol  Rvra  v Plymouth: 
Bury  v Wrexham  (1  AS}:  UlBwall  » Notts  Co 
i?,-45!-  Watford  v SBrewabury  (7.45); 
Wycombe  * Peterborough  (7.45):  York  w 
PjtiStori  Third  DMsfcne  Bamst  v Lincoln 
(M5);  Cambridge  Utd  a Scunthorpe  (745); 
Chester  v Carlisle.  Rochdale  v Mill  (7.46): 
Wigan  v Darlington  (7.48). 
lUInnia  SCOTTISH  CUR  Mb* 
rottnd  rs|4ayt  Oundoe  Uu)  v Hearts. 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE;  Hrst  DMsim  Fat- 
Writ  a Mrtrta.  -nerd  BMstea  Fortar  v 
Alloa;  Ross  County  w Queen’s  Pk. 
UWMHO  UEAOUKi  hnkr  DMsWwt 
Hteklay  » Bbhoo  Auckland;  Runcorn  v 
Marine.  IM  Curzon  Ashton  » Oretna 
Mas  LSAOUK,  Praoilar  DMAn  Hey. 
bridge  * Grays;  Oxford  C v Enfteia;  St  W- 
DWie  V Bromley  (7.45).  YM  Bhfohm. 
tolngstoke  Tn  v Walton  & Nwsham; 
BerWwrested  Tn  « Memptorc  Wotunoham 
Tn  v Omham  LfUL  Saeentf  DMafa— 
ChaBont  8t  Peter  y CoJUor  Row  A Romford: 
Leawerhead  * Banstced  Adi;  moury  v 
&Jyw8T0  Tn.  Qnntan  bawranov  CUpi 
Bsmin  1 Is,  that  lew  Braintree  Tn  v Sut- 
wn  Utd  (7.45);  KbigMoniwi  v Boroham 
wood. 


AaMord  Tn  V SHUngboumo  (7.45); 
Kings  Lyrai  v Wtaroeator  C (TAG).  SR  Wand 
DMatoor  Grantham  Tn  v Stourbridge; 
Redlfftdi  Utd  v Badworth  Utd.  Souths,  a 
PWsfcna  airoariord  Tn  v Weston  S Mare; 
Ertth  & Belvedere  v Buckingham  Tn;  Trow- 
bridge Tin  v Witney  Tn.  Cm  r 
to— db  Sudbury  Tn  v Tonbridge. 

(foul.  Oral  iaeiRC  Warwick  v Burt. 


Blackpool  Rvra  * Namwtch  Tn: 
Buracougn  v Bootle;  Holkar  OB  v TraffortL 
MORTHtaW  commss  BAST  LMAOUte 
Eromlor  DMafoos  North  Fenlby  Utd  v Os- 
aetl  Alb.  Cop  I’nuHi  rsws  Louth  Utd  v 
Hucknall  Tn;  Pickering  Tn  v Ossett  To; 
Pontefract  Col  v Hal  ram. 


Sheri  Wed  v Liverpool  (7  at. 

lelon  Shell  Ud  v West  Brora  (7.0):  Sun- 
derland v Mtddtasbrough  (7.0).  leeawd 
■NvteteM  Grimsby  v Barnsley  (2.0).  Ck— 
Kesri  Chesterfield  v Doncaster 

(TJ0). 


AVON  tttSURANCa  COMBINATION, 
Hrat  PhMssi  Bournemouth  tr  Charlton 
(2-0);  Warn  Ham  v OPR  (7.0.  Upton  Part). 
tmjOTIT  LHAOUR  OIR  QsawSar  toft 
■■asud  bg  Intar  Cable-Tel  v Barry  Tn. 
LBAOUB  OF  WALKS.  Cornish's  Quay  v 
Conwy. 

COMMIT  ASSimae  Mite  3fowB  BaBy- 

mena  V CDAonvIlta. 

BBSS  I -PROFUSION  A L INT1RNA- 
TMNMi  Rap  o(  Jre  v England  (7.«5,  Rleh- 
iwM  Pasft  DUbAn). 

Rugby  Union 

HRFBURMTATIU  MATCHi  Lalcaster  y 
Berbertam  (7.45). 

CUIRBI  Lydney  * RAF  (7J));  Oxford  v 
Oxford  Unhr(7.15);  Rtahmond  v RN. 


PTrnoihPeaiAiPQwtypooi  y Richroend 
(7ft  pttt*  Inspection  at  10am). 

Ice  Hockey 

PIUNi  UUOUB  Medway  v Peterbor- 
ough (8.0). 


Pools  Forecast 


FACAiamaPi 
1 


2 Darby 

3 ‘ 


v Sunderland 


lUM 


* 

« 

7 Shatt  Wed 
■ ToBertoam 

• ’ 


WeatHvn  1 
Coventry  1 
Southampton  f 

Utdataepmigh  1 

WsHa  Tam  X 

Leicester  1 


HATIONWM IUMMM 
nnsTonwoN 
ID  Bradford  C y 

IB  Grimsby  v 

13  Narad* 

13  Oxford 
1*  Part  Vale 
18  Portsmouth 

18  OPR 
IT  Southend 
18 

19 


v Huddersfield 

* CPateoe 

v Reeding 
V tartar  Utd 
v Ohtoam 


V Chariton 


SNCONDOmUON 

20  ""raiis, mine 

*1  RvfoMItora 
as 


v Shrewsbury  1 

* Walsall  1 

v GflUngham  1 


Wycombe 


■coi  iHHWEvroiwnop 

4«  East  Fife  .-  v fttatte* 

4«  FatUrk  rr  UBfoltal 

47  Marta.  v 8#»«*A 

« AWri* 
v a ytiuw* 


'r 


3bi 


■d 
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revenge 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  possibility  of.  a 
repeat  of  the  1993 
PiUdngtaii  Cup  final 
between  Harlequins 
and  Leicester  taking  place  on 
May  10  was  kept  alive  when 
the  semi-final  draw  mas  made 
at  Twickenham  yesterday. 
Sale,  who  have  never  reached 
the  final,  will  be  at  home  to 
Quins  while  Gloucester  play 
host  to  the  Tigers. 

Neither  Quins  nor  Leices- 
ter will  relish  having  to  jus- 
tify their  biffing  as  prospec- 
tive finalists  against  host 
sides  who  will  be  far  from  ac- 
commodating. Sale’s  Courage 
league  double  over  Harle- 
quins this  season  is  certain  to 
give  the  Cheshire  dub. the 
confidence  that  they  can 
achieve  a third  victory  over 
the  Londoners,  and  Glouces- 
ter are  cm  a roll  In  the  league 
that  could  well  be  to  Leices- 
ter's detriment  in  the  knock- 
out competition. 

Sale's  player-coach  John 
Mitchell  pointed  oat  “Any  of 
the  three  other  semi-finalists 
would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult away  so  we  are  very 
happy  to  be  drawn  at  home. 
It’s  great  tor  file  dnb  and 
great  tor  the  north  of  Eng- 
land." Having  reached  their 
first  semi-final  in  21  seasons 
with  a convincing  win  at 
Northampton,  Sale  can  expect 
a crowd  of  nearly  6,000  at  Hey- 
wood  Road  on  March  29. 

Harlequins'  cup  pedigree, 
though,  has  persuaded  the 
bookmakers  they  will  pro- 
gress to  their  wth  final  m a 
decade  that  has  seen  them  lift 
the  trophy  twice.  Earlier  this 
month  at  The  Stoop,  Sale  in- 
flicted a league  defeat  on 
Quins  by  a single-point  mar- 
gin but  Mitchell  made  it  dear 
that  his  players  would  be  tak- 
ing nothing  for  granted. 

“Our  last  two  games 
against  Quins  count  tor  noth- 
ing now,"  the  New  Zealander 
insisted.  "When  we  first  beat 
them  they  had  just  lost  at 
Brrve  and  the  second  time 
round  several  of  their  players 
were  halfway  between  the 
Five  Nations  matches.  Next 


time  Quins  wHl  be  better  pre- 
pared — and,  anyway,  both 
clubs  stDl  have  a lot  of  league 
games  to  play.” 

Like  Harlequins,  Glouces- 
ter wHl  be  aiming  to  reach 
their,  fifth  wtmIj  having  won 
in  1972  and  ' 1978.  drawn  in 
1982  and  lost  In  1990  to  Bath 
by  a record  42-point  margin. 
Shortly  before  the  Tigers  won 
the  Courage  Clubs  Champion- 
ship two  seasons  ago  they  suf- 
fered a rare  league  defeat  in 
heavy  mud  at  gmgsbolm,  a 
result  that  most  of  the  current 
side  will  recall  from  first- 
hand experience. 

“I  am  thrilled;  it’s  a bril- 
liant draw,"  said  Richard 
Hill,  Gloucester's  director  of 
rugby.  ‘WeTL  have,  two  big 
dubs  with  a great  deal  of  tra- 
dition playing  each  other 
down  here;  there  will  be  fa- 
natical support  and  a fantas- 
tic atmosphere. 

“We  bad  no  thoughts  erf 
Twickenham  at  the  start  of 
the  season.  I don't  know 
whether  well  win  bat  it’s 
something  to  look  forward 
to." 

HHL  who  is  preparing  an 
England  side  for  Friday’s  A 
international  against  France 
at  Leicester,  has  already 
guided  his  young  Gloucester 
side,  to  seven  league  wins, 
which  virtually  guarantees 
League  One  rugby  at  Kings- 
holm  next  season.  Last  year 
the  former  Bath  scrum-half, 
who  shared  In  seven  of  their 
10  cup  triumphs;  also  saw 
Gloucester  through  to  the 
semi-finals  where  they  lost  to 
Bath  19-1Q. 

• Swansea,  the  favourites  to 
lift  Wales’s  Swalec  Cup  after 
last  weekend's  win  over  file 
holders  Pontypridd,  have  a 
difficult  quarter-final  trip  to 
Neath.  Swansea  won  the  cup 
two  years  ago,  beating  Neath 
at  the  same  stags.  Cardiff; 
winners  of  the  cup  six  times, 
have  a comfortable  home  tie 
against  the  Second  Division 
survivors  South  Wales  Police. 


MLKUmrOM  CUPi 

Sale  v Harfequbw:  Qtoucester  v Leicester 
(raalrtiBs  u be  ptajecl  Saturday  Uarcta  29). 
SWALBC  cun  QiH»i  ifasl  inn 
Ebtiw  Vale  v Trnoretiy  or  Bridsemt  Cardtti 
v South  waJeaeoBce;  Neath  v Swansea; 
Llanelli  v Pottypool  (matches  to  be  played 
Saturday  March  2Z}-  - ' - - 


Ice  Hockey 

Manchester  vindicated  as 
Storm  whip  up  record  crowd 


We  Batcheldw 


^FHE  inaugural  Super- 
I league  season  aided  with 
a major  surprise  on  Sunday 
when  Sheffield  Steelers,  run- 
ners-up four  points  behind 
the  champions  Cardiff  were 
beaten  6-2  by  second-ft-om- 
bottom  Manchester  Storm. 

A British-record  crowd  of 
17,245  were  at  Manchester’s 
Nynex  Arena  to  see  the  game 
and  hundreds  more  ticketless 
supporters  were  turned  away, 
which  augurs  well  for  the 
final  stages  of  the  Super- 
league Championship  play- 
offs which  open  this  weekend. 

The  Superieague  chairman 
David  Texnme,  whose  deci- 
sion to  replace  the  British 
Championship  finals  week- 
end at  Wembley  with  the 
Manchester  event  angered 
some  fens,  was  delighted  with 
the  record  crowd. 

He  must  also  be  hoping 
Manchester  at  least  reach,  the 
semi-finals  on  March  22.  Sun- 
day's victory  was  not  enough 


to  Dft  them  out  of  seventh 
place  and  thus  play-off  Group 
A in  which  they  tone  Cardiff; 
Newcastle:  and  the  in-form 
Ayr,  who  beat  Basingstoke 
10-2  without  their  leading 
scorer  Jirl  Lala  on  Sunday,  24 
hours  after  winning  5-3  in 
Nottingham. 

Manchester  will  do  w eil  to 
quality  as  ane  of  the  top  two 
along  with  the  best  pair  from 
Group  B,  which  comprises 
Basingstoke,  Bracknell.  Not- 
tingham and  Sheffield  Steel- 


ers, The  Steelers  won  all 
three  major  trophies  last  sea- 
son but  nave  already  surren- 
dered two  of  them. 

On  Sunday,  Steelers  were 
ahead  after  four  minutes 
when  Rota  Shudra  scored,  but 
goals  by  Stephen  Cooper  and 
Brad  Turner  gave  Storm  a 2-1 
Jgth-minute  lead.  Although 
Frank  Kovacs  equalised  three 
minutes  later,  final-period 
goals  from  Nick  Poole,  Mike 
Morin  — bis  second  Of  the 
jgarpp  — . and  .Toff  Lindsay 
clinched  victory  for  the 
Storm.  - 


Future  look . . . Lord’s  may  soon  take  on  the  appearance  of  the  floodlit  Sydney  Cricket  Ground  for  one-day  internationals  photograph:  Adrian  murrell 

Lloyd  banks  on  bouncy  casties 


Paul  Weaver  in  Auckland  hears  England’s  coach  swing  towards 
more  ballyhoo  and  glitz  for  one-day  cricket  in  the  old  country 


IN  A move  which  will 
have  the  marketing  men 
rubbing  their  hnnda  and 
the  traditionalists  wring- 
ing theirs,  the  England  coach 
David  Lloyd  yesterday  called 
for  a standardisation  of  one- 
day  cricket,  its  structure,  its 
rules  and  even  its  gaudiest 
colours. 

There  are  many  conserva- 
tives who  win  have  been  of- 
fended by  the  vulgar  excesses 
on  display . in  Christchurch 

find  Amildanri  during  fhft  first 

two  one-day  internationals 
against  New  Zealand,  both 
won  by  England.  But  Lloyd 
said  yesterday:  “At . Lanca- 
shire 1 always  thought  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  make 
Sunday  a ton,  family  day,  to 
have  family  sections,  side- 
shows and  bouncy  castles. 

“I  would  like  to  see  our  one- 
day  internationals  at  home 
played  as  they  are  here.  I 
think  it’s  a good  format,  Ido.  I 
can  understand  people  think- 
ing we’re  a bit  stand-offish. 
The  proof  is  in  the  pudding, 
and  the  grounds  here  are  ftzZZ, 
or  as  good  as  damn  it 
"Its  nice  to  give  young  chil- 
dren a team  to  follow.  We  do 
compete  with  A merl  can-style 


sports  such  as  basketball  and 
baseball,  and  we  should  look 
at  the  lead  they  give.  It's  razz- 
matazz. it’s  famfly  fun. 

•It’s  feirly  new  to  us,  what 
with  the  white  ball  and  play- 
ing under  lights.  It's  good  ex- 
perience and  a terrific  chal- 
lenge, what  with  the  music 
and  so  on.  It’s  something  dif- 
ferent and  our  lads  were  a bit 
open-mouthed  about  it  But 
I'd  like  to  see  us  playing  more 
one-day  Internationals  like 
this.”  v • 

Even  those,  who  have 
cringed  at  the  frippery  of. the 
past  week  and  who  have  also 
sometimes  questioned  the 
reasoning  of  the  England 
coach  would  reluctantly  con- 
cede that  Lloyd  may  have  a 
point  And  anything  that  can 
help  underline  the  feet  that 
one-day  cricket  is  far 
removed  from  the  real  thing 
cannot  be  all  bad. 

Even  so,  the  Kiwi  route  will 
take  same  getting  used  to  by 
those  who,  In  the  past  34 
years,  have  only  slowly  come 
to  terms  with  the  concept  of 
one-day  cricket  to  England.  It 
Is  also  a consideration  that 
the  50,000  who  watched  the 
first  two  one-day  internation- 


als here,  and  who  largely 
abandoned  the  three  Tests, 
might  have  felt  that  this  was 
their  country's  only  chance  of 
success. 

Lloyd’s  other  point,  that  the 
rules  should  be  standardised, 
is  less  controversial.  If  Sun- 
day’s match  to  Auckland  had 
been  played  in  Zimbabwe, 
where  the  rather  complicated 
but  more  reasonable  Duck- 
worth-Lewis  system  of  recal- 
culating an  innings  was  em- 
ployed, England  would  have 
required  158,  and  not  the  easy 
182,  from  their  26  overs. 

; Lloyd  also  hinted  at  poss- 
ible changes  in  one-day 
county  cricket,  with  all  three 
competitions  being  played 
over  50  overs.  "I  sensed  from 
[the  ECB  chairman]  Lord 
MacLaurin’s  line  of  question- 
ing that  this  might  be  some- 
thing we  would  look  at” 

Looking  forward  to  the 
third  one-day  game  in  Napier 
tomorrow,  Lloyd  added:  *1 
think  we’re  playing  a really 
good  one-day  team,  so  to  be 
2-0  up  is  something  to  be  en- 
joyed. It  helps  us  relax, 
though,  now  we’re  talking 
about  winning  the  series  5-0. 
We’re  doing  okay;  we’re  doing 


a bit  better  than  okay  because 
we're  winning  matches,  four 
on  the  trot  now. 

“There  are  winners  and  los- 
ers in  this  game  and  we’ve 
played  some  good  cricket; 
particularly  in  the  Test 
matches,  which  is  what  we 
really  came  for. 

"But  because  the  one- 
dayers  come  at  the  end,  and 
after  Zimbabwe  we  know  we 
will  get  Judged  a touch  on 
them,  we  will  have  to  go  flat 
out  in  the  final  three  games.” 

The  captain  Michael  Ather- 
ton should  be  fit  to  lead  Eng- 
land after  missing  the  game 


Lloyd . . . likes  the  idea 


Hockey 


Title  chasers  Teddington  and  Cannock  to  clash  in  cup 


Pat  Rowley 


THE  two  leading  contend- 
ers for  the  National 
League  title,  Teddington  and 
Cannock,  have  been  drawn 


against  each  other  in  the  HA 
Cup  quarter-finals. 


The  clubs’  first  ever  meet- 
ing to  the  cup  will  be  at  Can- 
nock. on  April  13.  When  they 
met  to  the  league  at  Tedding- 
ton an  November  3,  Cannock 
won  4-3  despite  a hat-trick  by 
Teddington’s  Philip  McGuire. 
Cannock  are  the  league  cham- 
pions but  Teddington,  the 


1994  cup  winners,  have  won 
13  successive  matches. 

The  cup  holders  Reading, 
also  very  much  to  contention 
for  the  league  title,  have  been 
drawn  away  to  Old  Loughton- 
ians,  whom  they  beat  on 
strokes  to  last  year’s  final  at 
Milton  Keynes. 


Surbiton's  reward  tor  beat- 
ing the  seven-times  champi- 
ons Southgate  on  Sunday  is 
their  fourth  successive  home 
tie.  Their  great  Surrey  rivals 
Guildford,  who  beat  them  6-1 
in  the  league  on  their  previ- 
ous visit  to  Sugden  Road,  are 
their  visitors. 


in  Auckland  because  of  a stiff 
back,  but  a final  decision  is 
unlikely  until  just  before  the 
match.  “Nasser  Hussain  did 
very  well  leading  the  side, 
given  that  we  didn't  bowl  as 
well  as  we  could  have  early 
on.  I wasn't  happy  at  the  start 
but  it  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  angle  of  the 
wicket,"  said  Lloyd.  ' 

"Also,  that  white  ban  does 
swing.  Just  look  at  the  way 
Simon  Doull  bowled  later  on.” 

Should  England  take  a 3-0 
lead  to  Napier  they  might  de- 
cide to  make  changes  for  the 
final  two  games,  in  Auckland 
and  Wellington.  There  could 
be  games  for  the  Yorkshlre- 
men  Craig  White  and  Chris 
Sflverwood,  and  even  for  the 
Howard  Hughes-like  figure  of 
Jack  Russell. 

Until  now,  however,  Eng- 
land have  been  looking  to 
their  Test  side,  the  six  best 
batsmen  and  the  five  leading 
bowlers.  It  has  been  a positive 
move  which  has  deserved 
success. 

Fortunately,  the  extrovert 
umpire  Brent  Bowden,  who 
allowed  two  five-ball  overs 
and  one  of  seven  deliveries  on 
Sunday,  will  not  be  standing 
again  in  this  series.  Even  by 
the  tasteless  standards  of  that 
match.  Bowden's  flamboyant, 
Simon  Rattle-like  signals  rep- 
resented one  frippery  too  far. 


Sport  in  brief 


Prize-money  at  the  Open 
Championship  at  Royal  Troon 
this  July  has  leapt  from 
£1.4  million  last  year  to 
£1.6  million,  with  the  win- 
ner’s cheque  rising  sharply 
from  £200,000  to  £250,000  — 
double  what  it  was  when 
John  Daly  triumphed  at  St 
Andrews  only  two  years  ago. 


Cricket 


More 

peacock 

than 

Bird 

Mike  Selvey  on  the 

outlandish  antics  of 
umpire  Bowden 


ONE  late-June  day  last 
summer,  Harold  Den- 
nis Bird  donned  Ms 
white  coat  and  walked  out 
to  umpire  a Test  match  for 
the  last  time.  The  reception 
as  be  emerged  from  the 
Lord's  pavilion  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes  and  he  was 
seen  trying  to  wipe  them 
away;  through  his  spec- 
tacles, of  course.  Dickie, 
consciously  or  not,  could 
not  let  a moment  pass  with- 
out drawing  extra  attention 
to  himself. 

But  If  anyone  thought 
they  had  seen  the  last  of 
umpires-as-characters, 
they  were  wrong.  In  New 
Zealand  there  is  an  official 
who  by  comparison  lends 
Bird  all  the  levity  of  a Vic- 
torian Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. Brent  Bowden  Is  33 
years  old,  with  a Kevin 
Keegan  perm  and  an  act  so 
bizarre  that  it  threatens  to 
push  any  cricket  into  the 
background. 

On  Sunday,  Bowden  um- 
pired the  second  one-day 
match  between  England 
and  New  Zealand.  Such  was 
his  performance  that  the 
players  might  have  been 
forgiven  for  searching  the 
outfield  for  Noel  Edmonds 
and  one  of  his  Gotchas.  If 
limited-overs  cricket  Kiwi- 
style,  with  Its  blaring 
music  and  Flash  Gordon 
garb,  is  a bawdy  joke,  then 
Bowden  is  the  loud  rasp- 
berry that  tops  it  all. 

Bowden  appears  to  bare 
created  a character  role  for 
himself  with  a string  of 
mannerisms:  the  crouch  be- 
hind the  stumps  as  if  antici- 
pating being  dabbed 
knight;  boundary  signals  of 
which  Toscanini  cranking 
his  orchestra  to  crescendo 
would  have  been  proud; 
and  slinky  leg-bye  signals. 
Yesterday  his  antics  made 
the  front  page  of  his  coun- 
try's leading  newspaper. 

Players  need  and  deserve 
to  have  confidence  in  their 
officials  and  sure  enough, 
amid  the  fun  and  frolics, 
Bowden  lost  the  plot  He 
twice  called  “over”  when 
five  balls  had  been  bowled 
and  once  allowed  an  extra 
delivery  to  be  sent  down. 

Yesterday  he  was  offered 
some  wise  words  from  the 
master.  “Mr  Bowden  has  a 
lot  of  mannerisms.”  said 
Bird.  “At  first  I thought  he 
was  of  a nervous  nature. 
He’s  a bit  different  to  what 
we  are  used  to  in  England. 
But  the  rnRto  thing  is  that 
he  gets  his  decisions  right, 
and  doesn’t  let  what  he  is 
doing  interfere  with  these 
decisions.  I never  let  it  af- 
fect me.”  Dickie  Bird  is  107 
notout. 


Snooker 

Chris  Small,  the  Scot  who 
knocked  Steve  Davis  out  of 
the  International  Open  in  Ab- 
erdeen last  week,  yesterday 
claimed  another  notable 
scalp,  Ronnie  O'Sullivan,  to 
readying  the  last  16  of  the 
European  Open  in  Malta. 
writes  Clive  Everton.  "I  hate 
the  game.  1 don't  want  to  play 
any  more,"  moped  O’Sullivan 
after  his  5-1  defeat  by  the 
world  No.  30. 


THE  BOAT  RACE 
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to  make  drama 
out  of  Isis 


Christopher  Dodd 


ID  BELLAMY,  the 
Oxford  president, 
I issued  the  challenge  for 
the  143rd  Boat  Race  and,  after 
Cambridge  had  accepted, 
promptly  announced  that  he 
would  notbe  rowing  to  the 
event  on  Easter  Saturday. 

"I  will  be  rowing  in  Isis.” 
he  said  at  the  Oxo  Tower  in 
London  yesterday,  having 
been  dropped  by  Oxford's 
head  coach  Ren£  Mijnders.  *1 
have  come  to  terms  with  it 
and  I would  rather  be  up  front 
aboutiL”  . 

“It  was  an  unpleasant  deci- 
sion.” Mijnders  said,  "but  in 
the  end  you  have  to  select  I 
admire  Ed’s  attitude  - and  the 
way  that  be  has  handled  it” 

Mijnders,.  lately  in  charge 
of  the  Netherlands  Olympic 
gold  medal  winning  eight,  is 
pleased  with  how  the  Dark 
Blue  squad  have,  responded  to 
his  . style  of  coaching.  “I  like 
to  give  people  responsibility 
of  their  own.  They  do  things 
here  because  they  want  to.?  . 

For  the  first  time  since 


1993,  when  - Cambridge  em- 
barked on  their  present  ran 
of  four  consecutive  wins. 
Oxford  have  an  eight  capable 
of  mounting  a powerful  chal- 
lenge, even  though,  in  Bel- 
lamy’s absence,  there  will  no 
Blue  on  board." 

- However,'  there  are  three 
Olympians,  led  at  stroke  by 
Tim  Foster,  a member  of  Brit- 
ain's bronze  medal  four  to  At- 
lanta. Hoberto  Blanda  from  It- 
aly’s eight  will  be  at  five,  with 

the  Croat  Xuka  Grubor  at 
four. 

^Cambridge  are-happy  to  be 
dubbed  underdogs  for  once. 
The  butterflies  .are  already 
with  me,”  said  their  Ameri- 
can president  Ethan  Ayer. 
’It’s  ar  very  nerve-racking 
race  even  when  you've  done  it 
before.” 

They  could  have  opted  for  a 
“safe”  crew  of  Bines  and  last 
year’s  reserves.  But  Ayer 
said:  “We  have  finished  up  in- 
cluding several  undergradu- 
ates who  have  learned  their 
rowing  at  college.  They  have 
successfully  challenged  for 
places.” 

Last  year's  stroke  James 


No  soft  Dutch . . . Oxford's  coach  Mijnders,  who  has  dropped  the  president  garry weaser 


Ball  Is  included  and  the  cox 
Kevin  Whyman  has  edged  out 
the  British  Olympic  cox  Suzie 
Ellis,  who  outsmarted  him  at 
Cambridge’s  trial  in  Decem- 
ber when  she  spurred  her 
eight  to  victory  and  both 
boats  recorded  best  times. 

Alex  Story,  a freshman 
from  Britain's  Olympic  eight, 
said  the  choice  erf-  cox  was 
down  to  the  crew.  “I  wish  we 
didn't  have  to  choose,  but 
Kevin  has  a voice  we  can  rec- 
ognise and  he.  also  knows 
what  the  coaches  want”  Elite 
may  wen  get  her  chance  nest 
year; 


Ayer  te  proud  that  Cam- 
bridge's .squad  te  not  baaed  on 
postgraduate  imports.  “We 
have  no  one-year  hit  men.” 
says  the  postgraduate  In  his 
second  year  of  research. 
“There  are  eight  undergrads 
and  two  postgrads  to  our  final 
group.” 

Their  head  coach  Robin 
Williams  predicted  fa  crack- 
ing Boat  Race”.  He  continued: 
“The  crucial  areas  will  be 
coring  and  peaking  at  the 
right  moment  Last  year's 
warm-up  on  the  day  of  foe 
race  was  the  best  outing  we 
had.  Performance  is  a balance 


of  optimism  and  realism,  and 
we  have  to  produce  that 
again.” 

ogeram  J a RayeroA  (Bon  mS  Itabla). 
AJR  Undny  (Eton  and  Broenoee),  H J 
RobhiM  (Hampton  ana  Lincoln).  L 
Mn r (Imperial  CoS  and  SomeiM#).  e 
to  'A  Hwnplriii  (Hampton  and  Orta  I),  J 
MW  (Yolo  aid  Kefal*).  TJC  FtAr 
(Unto  ot  London  and  St  Cron).  Cm  R A 
Ora  11  ay  (AtXngdon  and  St  Edmund  Hon). 
CAMBBDOC  (from):  E D Ay*r  (Harvard 
and  St  Edmund's)".  J Ban  (King's  Chaster 
andfloMtaon)*.  P J ffk—ldy  (Sftrennaary 
and  Trinity),  R ■ • CranUa  (McGill  Unto. 
Canada  and  PateriHUm),  D to  s toOtmp 
(Eton  end  Trinity).  R J Pin  (MetnodU  Call 
PaWW  and  Downing).  A Stay  [Henley 
Call  and  St  Edmund's).  T J Wafaoa  (King 
Edward  VI  Southampton  and  Jtsu*),  A ft 
Watson  (CdvendMR  Sell  and  Sidney 
Sussex).  Can  K Wyman  (King's  Chaster 

and  Pecemouser- 

' denotes  Blue 


Making  fun  out  of  the  Blues 


Jeremy  Alexander  finds  sponsors  keen  to 
make  a carnival  out  of  an  anachronism 


TODAY  we  have  naming 
of  crews:  thus  did  the 
143rd  Boat  Race  get  off 
the  water  yesterday.  It  was 
launched  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Oxo  Tower, 
which  was  nearly  appropri- 
ate in  three  ways.  It  was  on 
the  Thames,  but  the  wrong 
stretch;  it  was  not  the 
Tower,  which  te  Beefeater 
territory;  and  Oxo  te  for 
beef-drinkers,  a point  that 
escaped  the  sponsors.  For 
them  the  important  thing 
was  that  the  venue  is 
trendy. 

The  business  was  serious. 
No  one  clocked  anyone,  as 
boxers  and  Frank  Warren 
do  on  these  occasions.  It 
was  all  seemly,  if  not  seam- 
less. When  the  MC  an- 
nounced the  crews,  they 
were  missing.  It  may  seem 
hard  to  lose  a crew  whose 
average  height  is  6ft  Sin  but 
they  were  still  on  the  steak- 
boat.  The  timing  of  break- 
fest  calories  is  vital. 

Though  the  crews  will 
remain  sharply  focused  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  the 
sponsors,  with  the  univer- 
sities' cooperation,  are 
keen  to  make  a carnival  out 
of  an  anachronism. 


In  today's  earnest  world, 
where  proper  rowing  takes 
place  In  lanes  on  still 
waters  and  there  are  more 
than  two  universities,  the 
Boat  Race  may  be  branded 
an  outdated  ego-trip  for 
two  privileged  groups  of  8'A 
part-time  students  and  full- 
time rowers. 

But,  as  Beefeater’s  mar- 
keting man  Nick  Johnston 
said,  “it  is  not  just  part  of 
our  heritage.  We  see  it,  po- 
tentially, as  a whole  lot  of 
fan”.  They  are  looking  to 
make  it  “more  accessible". 
They  reckoned  without  the 
closing  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge. 

In  a desultory  way  the 
crews  have  tried  to  attract 
attention  before.  In  1877 
they  dead-heated,  but  not 
many  people  can  remember 
that;  sometimes  they  sink; 
in  1961  there  were  long 
oars,  in  1980  a woman  cox, 
in  1987  a mutiny,  last  year 
a film  of  the  book  of  the 
mutiny. 

Now  the  crews  can  pull 
their  puddles,  interest  will 
be  pulled  otherwise.  The 
Boat  Race  is  getting  real. 
From  March  1 it  will  be  on 
the  internet  (http:// 


www.boatrace.co.uk).  There 
will  be  history,  crew  infor- 
mation and  a virtual  race. 
There  have  been  a fair 
number  of  them  in  the  last 
142. 

The  towpath  has  13  pubs 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake 
which  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  femily  fun.  Light 
and  dark  blue  gins  have  not 
been  considered  — “Per- 
haps if  the  race  fells  on 
April  I,”  said  Johnston  — 
but  charities  are  involved, 
with  balloons  and  prizes 
for  those  which  go  farthest, 
and  there  will  be  face- 
painters  and  stilt-walkers, 
the  better  to  talk  to  the 
Cambridge  president. 

On  a fine  day  the  race  at- 
tracts 300,000  to  the  Tide- 
way to  see  half  a minute  of 
rowing  at  a distance.  This 
year  balloons  of  the  winning 
shade  will  be  launched  back 
at  the  start  — foe  only  point 
at  which  the  result  Is  not  ob- 
vious — to  proclaim  the  vic- 
tors. Keeping  the  rest  of  the 
punters  informed  has  not 
been  cracked.  The  sponsors 
are  in  a three-year  deal 
worth  £1,35  million  and  that 
does  not  ran  to  big  screens 
at  £50.000. 

Yesterday  a south-west- 
erly whipped  down  the 
Thames,  enough  almost  for 
surfing.  Today  there  may  be 
stoking  of  crews. 
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SportsQuardisan 


SEVEN-GOAL  FEAST  AT  UPTON  PARK 


Premiership:  West  Ham  United  4,  Tottenham  Hotspur  3 


Darker  side 

. . ...  _ to  romantic 

West  Ham  glowing  in  the  wind  fa  Cup  tale 


David  Lacey 


A BLUSTERY  wind 
at  Upton  Park  last 
night  might  have 
demanded  low 
irons  but  West 
Ham  United  refused  to  accept 
the  role  in  an  exciting,  fluctu- 
ating game  which  saw  five 
goals  scored  before  half-time, 
when  Tottenham  found  them- 
selves 3-2  behind. 

David  Howells  quickly 
brought  the  scores  level  at  3-3 
but  with  19  minutes  remain- 
ing he  brought  down  John 
Hartson.  one  of  West  Ham's 
two  recent  signings,  and  Ju- 
lian Dicks  restored  the  strug- 
gles’ lead  with  the  penalty. 

If  Wimbledon  represent 
London's  best  chance  of  win- 
ning a major  honour  this  sea- 
son then  West  Ham  cany  the 
capital’s  greatest  fear  of  los- 
ing a team  from  the  Premier- 
ship. Lying  10th  in  late  Octo- 
ber, they  faced  Spurs  last 
night  labouring  in  the  bottom 
three  with  only  one  win  in 
their  last  14  league  games  and 
no  goals  in  10  out  of  25. 

In  the  others  they  had 
scored  only  20  times,  no  more 
than  Alan  Shearer's  league 
total  for  Newcastle.  With  Bilic 
and  Rieper  absent  from  their 
defence.  West  Ham  were  in 
greater  need  than  ever  of 
goals  last  night  and  their  lat- 
est and  most  desperate,  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problem 
made  their  first  home  appear- 
ances — Hartson,  undisci- 
plined though  not  un talented, 
and  Kitson,  an  irregular 
scorer  of  goals  rather  than  a 
natural  goal-scorer,  signed 
from  Arsenal  and  Newcastle 
for  a total  of  £7  million. 

The  remaining  interest  in 
Tottenham’s  season  may  now 
be  just  a matter  of  whether 
they  finish  ninth,  10th  or 
11th,  but  Sheringham  was 
back  after  a six-match  ab- 
sence to  help  them  seek  their 
second  win  of  the  year,  and  he 
took  only  six  minutes  to 
remind  Spurs  of  what  they 
had  been  missing. 

In  Tottenham’s  first  serious 
attack  Carr  gathered  a ball 
from  S inton  on  the  right  and 
as  he  centred  to  the  near  post 
Sheringham  moved  between 
Dicks  and  Ferdinand,  West 
Ham’s  18-year-old  sweeper,  to 
direct  a firm  downward 
header  past  Mlldosko.  Upton 
Park  heaved  a collective  sigh. 

Tottenham  might  have  in- 
creased their  lead  on  the 
quarter-hour.  In  the  strong 
wind  the  ball  was  apt  to  be- 
have like  a beach-ball,  which 
was  what  happened  when 
Sheringham,  Moncur  and 
Potts  all  Sailed  to  deal  with  a 


Richard  Williams 


Rio  grand . . . West  Ham’s  Ferdinand  celebrates  Paul  Kitson’s  first  goal  for  the  dub  in  last  night’s  encounter  at  Upton  Park  photograph:  stuforstbr 


low,  swerving  cross  from  the 
right  but  the  surprised  lver- 
sen  shot  wide. 

Curtains  of  rain  swept 
across  the  pitch,  but  at  least 
the  wind  was  neutral.  After  19 
minutes  West  Ham  were  level 
and  by  the  2lst  they  were 
ahead,  each  goal  following  a 
corner  from  Hughes  that 
found  Tottenham  defenders 
confused  by  sudden,  capri- 
cious gusts. 

Dicks  scored  in  the  first 
after  Hughes's  cross  from  the 


left  had  corkscrewed  on  to  his 
shaven  head.  Kitson  glanced 
in  the  second,  following  a 
kick  from  the  right  that  not 
only  held  up  in  the  wind  but 
swung  in  like  a boomerang. 

The  scoring  was  never 
likely  to  end  there.  A minute 
before  the  half-hour  West 
Ham’s  defence  seemed  totally 
unprepared  for  a long  clear- 
ance from  Walker  thath  found 
Iversen  striding  clear.  The 
Norwegian  spotted  Anderton 
advancing  unmarked  to  his 


right  and  sent  the  England 


•layer  through  to  score  with  a 
high  but  precise  lob  over  the 
advancing  MIklosko. 

The  rain  eased  but  not  the 
deluge  of  goals  and  near- 
misses.  Sheringham  met  Iver- 
sen's  short  centre  with  a 
header  which  bounced  over 
the  bar.  and  after  37  minutes 
later  Dicks  swung  a free  kick 
to  the  for  post  where  Hartson 
hurtled  in  behind  Campbell  to 
head  West  Ham  firmly  back 
in  front 


Tottenham  had  been  un- 
done three  times  at  set-pieces 
but  West  Ham’s  defence  was 
little  better,  as  Spurs  demon- 
strated seven  minutes  into 
the  second  halt 
There  seemed  little  danger 
as  Sheringham  collected  Iver- 
sen's  short,  square  pass  to 
find  Dicks  closely  marking 

him  and  covering  any  threat 
But  after  screening  file  ball 
cleverly  Sheringham  back- 
heeled  it  to  Howells,  whose 
precise  shot  squeezed  inside 


the  right-hand  post  Howells 
had  been  a doubtful  starter 
following  the  death  of  his 
filthier. 

After  that  the  pace  of  the 
game  slackened  a little.  West 
Ham,  however,  needed  maxi- 
mum points  and  Dicks'  penal- 
ty ultimately  secured  them. 

Wm«  Ham  UnltMb  Ulkloskoi  Potts. 
Ferdinand,  Dicks.  B reactor.  Bishop, 
Moncur.  Hughss.  Bowen.  KHson.  Hsnson. 
Tottenham  Hoteptnr:  Walker;  Austin, 
Calderwood.  Campbell.  Carr,  Andarton. 
Howells,  Slnton.  Wilson,  She  ring  ham. 
tetraen. 

Q Wltoid  (Worthing). 


Car  hooters 


The  brand  new  comic  relief  nose, 
Only  available  at  IV 


Toshackkeen  on  Rovers 


SINCE  I wasn’t  there,  I 
can't  tell  you  what 
really  happened  in  the 
last  couple  of  minutes 
of  Saturday’s  match  at  Sal  ter - 
gate.  I don’t  know  who  started 
the  fight,  or  why.  But  I know 
who  Tm  sorry  for. 

Flaying  in  fbont  of  a home 
crowd  still  buoyed  up  by  the 
memory  of  their  historic  FA 
Cup  victory  over  Nottingham 
Forest  a week  earlier.  Ches- 
terfield went  down  2-1  to 
Plymouth  Argyle— a bad 
enough  result,  with  promo- 
tion still  a possibility. 

Potentially  far  worse  was 
the  dismissal  of  Kevin  Davies 
and  Darren  Carr,  sent  off 
along  with  their  opposite 
numbers  for  participating  In  a 
rumble  that  blew  up  in  the 
Plymouth  penalty  area  as 
Chesterfield  pressed  in  search 
of  an  equaliser  against  oppo- 
nents who  had  been  reduced  to 
10  men  almost  an  hour  earlier. 

Eventually  ail  but  three  of 
the  21  players  still  on  the  pitch 
were  Involved,  requiring  the 
intervention  of  stewards  and 
the  police  to  separate  them. 

‘Tve  never  seen  anything 
film  it,”  the  referee,  Richard 
Poulain,  reported.  ‘The  two 
No.  6s  were  having  a boxing 
match  in  the  net  and  the 
two  No.  8s  were  exchanging 
blows  outside  the  area.” 

The  point  is  that  Davies  and 
Carr  will  now  miss  the  quar- 
ter-final tie  against Wrexham, 
not  only  the  biggest  match  in 
Chesterfield's  history  but  one 
which,  until  about  a quarter  to 
five  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
they  had  every  prospect  of 
winning. 

Davies,  born  19  years  ago  in 
nearby  Sheffield,  was  the  hat- 
trick  hero  of  the  3-2  win  at 
Bolton  in  the  fourth  round. 

One  of  the  most  coveted  young 
forwards  outside  the  Premier- 
ship, he  receives  the  ball  and 
holds  it  up  with  impressive 
maturity. 

But  other  aspects  of  matu- 
rity were  evident  neither  in 
the  way  he  insisted  on  shoot- 
ing at  the  slightest  hint  of  an 
opportunity  against  Forest, 
which  looked  like  selfishness 
and  probably  cost  his  side  a 
more  comfortable  margin  of 
victory,  nor  in  his  adventures 
in  pugilism  last  Saturday, 
which  will  unquestionably 
damage  the  team’s  chances 
against  Wrexham. 


It  was  Carr,  a 28-year-old 
Bristolian  in  his  fourth  season 
at  the  club,  who  almost 
doubled  the  lead  aver  Forest 
when  bis  header  crashed 
against  the  underside  of  the 
bar  and  caromed  away  off  a 
defender.  But,  according  to 
reports,  it  was  also  Carr 
whose  elbow  to  the  face  of 
Bruce  Grobbelaar.  Argyle's 
goalkeeper,  started  last  Satur- 
day's fracas,  which,  is  likely  to 
be  the  subject  of  FA  disciplin- 
ary action. 

No  one  who  sat  enthralled 
in  Saltergate’s  old  main  stand 
as  Chesterfield  rewrote  their 
history  nine  days  ago  could 
feel  anything  other  than  sad- 
ness that  Davies  and  Carr  will 
not  be  feeing  Wrexham  on  Sat- 
urday week. 

Sad  for  them,  even  though 
their  fete  was  in  their  own 
hands.  Sadder  by  fer  for  the 
supporters,  the  Spireites,  who 
may  be  finding  It  harder  than 

they  had  expected  to  approach 
the  sixth  round  in  the  proper 
cup  spirit. 

Yet  a letter  last  week  cast  an 
Interesting  fight  on  the  nature 
of  Chesterfield's  support 
Those  of  us  who  reported  the 
Forest  match  assumed  that  we 
were  seeing  a typical  perfor- 
mance — that  the  satisfying 
combination  of  a resailute  de- 
fence, a well-balanced  mid- 
field  and  a creative,  whole- 
hearted attack  was  what  the 
team  produced  every  week. 

We  were  beguiled  by  the  per- 
formance on  the  day,  by  the 
romantic  notion  of  plucky  lit- 
tle giantldllers,  and  by  the  evi- 
dent exhilaration  of  their 
manager  .Tqhn  Pnngnn  _ 

BUT  who  are  we  to 
judge?  The  letter, 
from  a committed  and 
eloquent  supporter 
whose  disillusionment  could 
not  be  removed  by  a mere  FA 
Cup  ran,  suggested  that  we 
had  been  misled.  Under  Dun- 
can, he  said.  Chesterfield’s 
normal  long-ball  style  made 
Wimbledon  look  like  the  Real 
Madrid  ofPuskas  and  Di  Ste- 
feno.  What  we  had  seen  was 
an  aberration. 

“In  feet."  my  correspondent 
wrote,  “had  Duncan  been 
sacked  cm  the  Friday  night, 
many  fens,  myself  included, 
would  have  let  go  a sigh  of 
relief  cracked  open  a bottle  of 
something  fizzy  and  said 
something  along  the  lines  of. 
’Attest;  now  perhaps  the  play- 
ers will  be  able  to  play’.’’ 

And  there,  I think,  we  have 
the  voice  of  the  true  football 
fen  down  the  ages,  meeting 
triumph  and  disaster  with  a 
passionate  scepticism  that 
protects  him  against  the  poss- 
ible effects  erf  bis  own  emo- 
tional investment  A lesson,  in 
feet  to  those  of  us  who  watch 
one  game  and  think  we  know 
the  story. 


Ian  Ross 


JOHN  TOSHACK  has  in- 
timated that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  step  where  so 
many  others  fear  to  tread  by 
becoming  the  manager  of 
Blackburn  Rovers. 

The  former  Liverpool  and 
Wales  striker  has  indicated, 
by  way  of  a third  party,  that 
he  is  ready  to  return  to  Eng- 
land after  more  than  a decade 
coaching  abroad,  and  he  has 
opened  up  a line  of  communi- 
cation between  himself  and 
the  Lancashire  club. 

Blackburn  tried  and  felled 
to  persuade  the  former  Eng- 
land coach  Terry  Venables  to 
take  the  job.  and  then  saw 
Sven  Goran  Eriksson  agree, 
and  then  decline,  to  move  to 
Ewood  Park  as  the  successor 
to  Ray  Harford,  who  departed 
by  mutual  consent  back  in 
October. 

Tosback  recently  resigned 


as  coach  at  the  Spanish  chib 
Deportivo  la  Coruna  after  a 
sequence  of  poor  results. 

Although  the  Blackburn 
chairman  Robert  Coar  and 
the  dub's  influential  benefac- 
tor Jack  Walker  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  Toshack’s  name  to 
a revised  shortlist,  it  is  un- 
likely that  an  appointment 
will  be  made  before  the  end  of 
the  season. 

The  job  of  preserving  Black- 


burn’s Premiership  status 
has  been  handed  to  the  care- 
taker manager  Tony  Farkes, 
who  at  the  weekend  reiter- 
ated that  he  was  happy  to 
remain  in  charge  for  now. 

Other  names  likely  to  come 
under  discussion  include  Bar- 
celona’s coach  Bobby  Robson, 
Intemazionale’s  Roy  Hodg- 
son, Sheffield  United's  How- 
ard KpnHaTi  and  the  assistant 
manager  of  Queens  Park 
Rangers,  Bruce  Rioch. 

Meanwhile.  Bolton  may  be 
forced  to  start  next  season 
sharing  Maine  Road  with 
Manchester  City.  After  102 
years.  Wanderers  are  to  leave 
Buraden  park  in  the  summer 
but  a new  all-seat  stadium  in 
nearby  Harwich  may  not  be 
completed  before  the  season 
opens  on  August  9. 

Everton  will  attempt  to  lure 
Slaven  Bilic  from  Upton  Park 
if  West  Ham  United  are  rele- 
gated. The  Merseyside  club 
would  be  willing  to  pay  about 
£5  million  for  the  Croatian, 
who  joined  the  Londoners 
from  Karlsruhe  12  months 
ago. 

“He  Is  a very  good  defender, 
a very  good  player,”  said 
Everton’s  manager  Joe  Royle. 

Royle  Is  also  considering 
resurrecting  his  interest  in 
Leeds'  United’s  Carlton 
Palmer,  who  was  dropped 
when  Leeds  defeated  Sunder- 
land last  weekend. 


I dragged  myself  to  the 
doctor  and  cried  and 
cried  and  cried,  and  told 
her  that  I didn’t  want  to 
kill  myself,  not  really: 

John  Stone — Living  the  blues 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,896 

Set  byChifonie 


Across 


1  Nesting  place  queen  found 
in  channel  (7) 

5 OW  instrument  found  only 
after  fire  (7) 

9 Spirited,  sweet  graduate 
leaving  dance  (5) 

10  After  a rare  quarrel,  rummage 
In  the  ground  for  a plant  (9) 
ft  Independent  on  chance 
and  excited  Erica  a lot  (9) 

12 

reverse  order, 
splendid!  (5) 

13 

losing  daughter  (5) 

18  Aunt  Enid  is  confused  about 
time.  That's  blameless!  (9) 
18  Legendary  monster  is 
following  suspicious, 
heartless  barmaid  (9) 

18  Fish  put  in  a small  frame  (5) 
21  A soldier  turned  to  muse  (5) 


23  Food  makes  a chap  toil  (9) 

28  Food  additive  popular  in  a 
shanty  fS) 

28  Pancake,  student  found  in 
receptacle  number  one  (5) 

27  Painkiller  conductor  takes, 
back  In  New  York  (7) 

28  By  foe  end  of  the  day  the 
canopy  is  wide-open  (7) 

Down 


1 1tisappropriatefor&iropean 
taaderto  support  Euopean  (7) 

2 Writer  escorted  a repre- 
sentative in  the  States  (9) 

3 Pay  tribute  to  processing  of 

latex  (5) 

4 Errand  you  performed 


3 Anxieties  found  cflmUng  an 
tee  pillar  (5) 

8 Fighting  under  officer,  more 
than  one  tfle  showing 
timidity  (9) 


cnoaowono  solution  stores 


7 idiot  died  having  been  taken 
in  by  young  chap  (5) 

8 Gossiped,  producing  lie 
about  race  director  (7) 

14  Gloomy,  yet  curious, 
meaningful  study?  (9) 

16  Note,  teachers  initially 
entered  one  at  a time  with 

‘ greatcfiffieutty{9) 

17  Maestro  presents  opera, 
well-liked  in  Ulster  (9) 

18  Besides  taking  tea  outside, 
having  a sort  of  bun  (7) 

20  Dott.  hidden  tn  the  heather, 
shows  idleness  (7) 

22  One  Nt  nothing  in  battia  (5) 

23  Strike  trio  fetaw  In  oburch  (5) 

24  Beast  coming  upon  rower  in 
the  lake  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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